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various banking-houses in London, was in the habit of 
frequently inviting them to dinner. On one of these 
occasions, the manager of a city bank, amongst other 
news of the day, said tliat a certain nobleman had 
applied to his house for the loan of 30,000/., and had 
been refused. Mr. Coutts took no particular notice of 
this at the time; but the moment his guests had retired, 
which was about ten o’clock, he started off to the house 
of his lordship, and inquiring for the steward told him 
his business, adding, “ Tell his lordship, that if he calls 
on me in the morning he may have what he requires.” 

On the following morning the nobleman went to the 
bank. Mr. Coutts received him with great politeness, 
and taking thirty one-thousand ])ound-notes from a 
drawer, presented them to his lordship, who was most 
agreeably surprised, and asked, “What security am I. 
to give you ? ” — “ I shall be satisfied wdth your lordship’s 
note of hand,” was the rejily. This was instantly given. 
The nobleman then said, “ 1 find I shall only require 
for the present 10,000/. of the money: I therefore 
return you 20,000/., with which you will be pleased to 
open an account in my name.’ 

This generous act of Mr. Coutts was not lost upon 
his lordship, who, in adidition to paying in within a few 
months 200,000/. to his account, b('ing the produce of 
the sale of an estate, recommended several of the nobi- 
lity to patronise Mr. Coutts; and further, his lordship 
related the above circumstance to King George the 
Third, who also patronised him by keeping a large 
amount of money in Mr. Coutts’s bank. 

The occasion of his Majesty’s withdrawing his ac- 
count from Mr. Coutts was reported to have been 
caused by the following incident: — 

Mr. Coutts had advanced 100,000/. to Sir Francis 
Burdett towards the expenses of his election for Mid- 
dlesex. On this fact becoming known to the king, he 
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PUEFACli. 


Custom, which is as arbitrary as fashion, renders it 
necessary tliat the following pages should be prefaced 
with a few remarks by the /Vuthor; and in fulfilling that 
custom, in addition to the ordinary preliminary matter, 
I propose, however little I may grace my cause in 
speaking of myself, to give a short biographical sketch 
of my early connexion with the banking interest, so 
that the rc'ader may be assured that the work has not 
been “ cooked ” to suit the taste of this or that party, 
Imt that it is a faithful record of events connected with 
Commerce and Banking, compiled by one practically 
acfiuainted with the subject on which he treats. 

At the age of sixteen I left Christ’s Hospital, in 
which religious ancient and royal foundation I re'ceived 
the rudiments of my education, and, having doffed the 
blue coat and yellow stockings, made my first appear- 
ance on the world’s stage, where every one must play 
his part. 

I had, either naturally or from my education, a good 
share of confidence and self-possession — most important 
adjuncts to a youth, especially at the present time; and 
with these essentials I traversed the streets of this vast 
metropolis, not in search of the picturesque, but of 
,f;employment. How I succeeded ‘‘ it is now my bent 
^to speak.” 
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During my rambles, chance one day brought me into 
Lombard-street, when ray attention was attracted to- 
wards a house where a number of young men were con- 
tinually going in and coming out. I watched them for 
some time, when my curiosity to know what was going 
on in that house induced me to ask a person passing, 
what that house was. He replied, “ It is a banking- 
house." I went home, revolving in my mind what was 
meant by the term used by my informant, but was 
.unable to come to a satisfactory solution. I, therefore, 
had recourse to my dictionary, where 1 found that a 
banker was a money-changer. 

This was precisely that sort of business with which 
I felt myself familiar ; for I had for the preceding 
seven years been in the constant habit of dealing with 
money-changers, albeit I never knew till now that they 
were called bankers. 

Most of my readers probably require to be informed 
that in the Blue-coat School no money is allowed to 
circulate but “ hospital money ” — at least this was the 
regul&tion in my juvenile days ; so that when a boy 
received any of the current coin of the realm from his 
friends, and was desirous of expending it, he must first 
get it exchanged for hospital money. This money 
passed current at any of the shops within the walls of 
the institution, of which there were several ; and it 
was customary for one boy to say to another, “ Go to 
the money-changer and get me twelve hospital pennies 
for this shilling ; ” so that the term money-changer 
was familiar to me from my infancy ; and in my clois-' 
tered simplicity I thought that the house in Lombard- ^ 
street was an establishment on the same principle. 
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Accordingly, on the following day, I went again to Lom- 
bard-street, stood opposite the house, and saw the same 
description of young men ; among them, several about 
Tny own age. Impelled by some unknown and unde- 
fined influence, I crossed the street and entered the 
house. I looked about me, hut nobody appeared to take 
any notice. 1 saw young men standing behind long 
counters, weighing gold and silver in scales. 

I stood there for some time watching the tellers, 
and inwardly admiring the magnifi(;ence of the money- 
changer’s ; at last 1 said to one of them, “ Pray, Sir, do 
you want a clerk?” He answered sharply, “Who told 
you that we wanted a clerk?” I replied, “Nobody 
told me so, but, having recently left school, I am 
desirous of getting some employment. I am living 
with my mother, who cannot afford to keep me at home 
idle, and what to do I know not.” 

Whether the tcdler was struck with the novelty of 
the application, or the reason I adduced for making it, 
1 never could discover ; suffice it to say that, after want- 
ing about ten minutes, I was requested to walk into the 
l)artner.s’ room. 

On my entering this sanctum sanctorum, I perceived 
three persons sitting at a table. One was a very vener- 
able and very amiable-looking old gentleman, the head 
of the firm; the others were younger. One of the 
latter, the junior partner, addressed me, putting the 
question the teller had done ; and, nothing daunted, I 
gave the same answer, adding, “ I do not like to be 
)eholden to my friends for my support, if I can any 
how get my own living.” 

“ A very praiseworthy determination, ’ he said ; “ and 
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how old are you, my boy, and how long have you been 
from school ?” Having satisfied him upon these points, 
he continued his queries, asking what sort of a hand I 
wrote. “ A very good one,” I replied, “ at least so my 
master used to say;” and, at the same time pulling out my 
school copy-book, which I had been thoughtful enough 
to put in my pocket, I displayed it before him. “ Aye,” 
he said, “ that is very good writing ; but can you get 
any one to be security for you ?” I said at once, and 
.without the least hesitation, “ Yes, Sir.” This reply was 
made without my having at that time the remotest idea 
what the term security meant, as a])plied in the sense 
in which he used it. I gave him the name of a gentle- 
man who I said would no doubt do what was reejuired ; 
I also gave hini the name of the Steward of Christ’s 
Hospital, the worthy and estimable Mr. Hathaway, 
long since buried in the cloisters of the hospital. 

Where heedless schoolboys liourly trample on their master’s head.” 


Inquiries were made of these genthjmen, whieh, proving 
satisfactory, I received on the following Wednesday a 
visit from the gentleman at the banking-house whom I 
had accosted on my entering the house, and who on 
this occasion said he was very happy to be the bearer 
of the intelligence that I had been appointed to a clerk- 
ship in the banking-house of Barclay, Tritton, Bevan, 
and Co., and that I was to commence the duties of my 
office on the following morning. “Your salary,” he 
added, “ will be seventy pounds per annum.” This was 
indeed a most agreeable and joyful piece of information, 
and such as I had no reason to exi)ect. I accordingly 
made my appearance at the office on the following 
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morning, which but a week before I had entered a 
wandering stranger. 

I remained in the house fifteen years, when the love 
of change operating upon an active mind induced me 
to leave the Bank, and seek for more enlivening scenes. 

I should not have adverted to a passage in my life 
which] might appear trivial to the reader, but that 1 
believe chance directed me to the very course for which 
nature had best fitted me. Certain it is, that every 
thing connected with the affairs of Banking has been at- 
all times most interesting to me. 

I must now proceed to describe the steps I took 
towards the compilation of the work, in the original 
construction of which it was my intention, with the 
assistance of a friend, to have taken an impartial review 
of the political, commercial, and moral influence of 
Banking, with the present state and future prospects 
of the Currency cpiestion; but, after making some 
progress, I found that the conflicting opinions of the 
various writei’s on the Currency tended more to em- 
barrass than enlighten the inquirer after truth. I 
therefore determined not only to change the title of the 
work, but, abandoning all theories and speculative 
opinions, to confine myself to an historical account of 
facts connected with the commerce and practice of 
Banking in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

It will readily be conceded that all the materials 
necessary to complete an absolutely accurate History of 
Banking in the three kingdoms are not at the com- 
mand of any one private individual. I can, however, 
without the least approach to egotism say, that for 
some years past I have been diligent in my researches. 
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and used my utmost endeavours to trace the gi’adual 
developement of our Banking system from the earliest 
period to the present day. 

I eonserpiently consulted most of the ancient and 
modern writers on the subject, together with the State 
Papers, the Journals of the Houses of Parliament of 
England, Ireland, iind Scotland, as well as the Reports 
of the various Parliamentary Committees on Finance 
and Banking. From these materials, and others which 
.the kindness of friends placed at my disposal, the work 
has been compiled ; and, although most of the facts 
are already before the public, yet they are scattered 
over a variety of public and private documents and 
writings which, from their very nature, are, find must 
necessarily be, inaccessible to the general reader. 

The only merit I claim for the work is that of its 
being an extensive collection of facts connected with 
the banking system, and the laws and customs which 
regulate and have regulated our Banks : yet, notwith- 
standing all my endeavours to make the work as 
correct and corapr(!hensive as the complicated nature 
of the subject would admit, and such as no writer on 
banking has hitherto accomplished, I trust that the 
reader will not expect that a work, compiled from such 
a variety of materials, spreading over so many centuries, 
should be altogether free from errors or omissions. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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(iold and Silver substitutes for barter — Wiiliani the Conqueror introducear 
into En^ijland the tonus Pounds^ Shillings^ and Pence — A review of the 
Prerogatives of the Crown in the matter of the Coinage — Early establish- 
ment of Mints — Origin of the term Sterling — Early standard of our 
Coins — Encouragement of the coinage by Charles II. — John Iloeticr and 
Thomas Simon — Trial piece and petition of the latter — Attempt to dete- 
riorate the Coinage by Charles the First«--Trial of the pix. 


Among the instruments of civilization which the in- 
genuity and industiy of man have given to his species, 
not one has been so completely characterised by the 
elements of potency of effect and universality of appli- 
cation as money. No people is so barbarous as not to 
recognise its use ; none so daring as to contemplate its 
discontinuance. 

The love of money has been confounded in the minds 
of unphilosophical moralists with an inordinate appe- 
tite for wealth, ignorant that, in the absence of money, 
the comparative worth of the productions of nature, 
and of the labours of man, might be appreciated, but 
could not be rightly adjusted. 

In that golden age when gold was not, Arcadian 
swains might barter a ram for a lamb, and consider it 
a fair bargain ; but when the simplicity of the shepherd 
became developed into the wisdom of the man, a juster 
appreciation of things took place. A small quantity of 
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the finest metals, such as gold and silver, being, by 
reason of their scarcity, of greater value than other 
commodities, became by common consent the means 
whereby all things necessary for man might be obtained; 
and in all ages they have been distinguished as pre- 
cious metals by all civilized nations, and people have 
exerted their utmost industry and ingenuity in pro- 
curing them. 

But, as even gold and silver were subject to be adul- 
terated by the admixture of baser metals, certain 
standards were agreed upon by which to ascertain 
their purity ; and their value was computed by weight, 
the unit of quantity being some known natural sub- 
stance,* the variations in which were supposed to lie 
within very narrow limits. 

A little while, and man took the greatest stride 
of all in the march of civilization. He gave credit. 
Bullion by weight was succeeded by bullion by tale, 
usually denominated coins, of several shapes and values, 
impressed with the effigies, arms, names, ensigns, or 
other tokens of the power or pleasure of the respective 
governments issuing them. 

Again, the oppressive king, the daring robber, the 
winds, the waves, combined to rob the enterprising 
merchant of his all ; but ingenuity can elude, if it can- 
not overcome, physical force. Bills of exchange were 
invented ; and, by a process easier than the incantation 
of a magician, wealth was transmitted safely from the 

* Henry the Third caused a grain of wheat gathered from the middle 
of the ear to be the standard weight; and 32 of these, well dried, were to 
make one pennyweight, twenty penny w eights one ounce, and twelve ounces 
one poimd troy : since then it has been thought advisable to divide the 
pennyweight into 24 equal parts, called grains. 

The word Troy was the monkish name given to London, Troy 
Novant^ founded on the legend of Brute. Troyweight therefore is in 
fact London weight. — Report of Commissioners of Weights and Mea- 
sures. 
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banks of the Ganges to the shores of the Baltic. Hence 
the advantages of banking, which has not improperly 
•been called the handmaid of commerce. 

Before, howevei’, we proceed to develojjc the progress 
of banking in this country, we propose to give a short 
account of the nature and quality of English money, 
and the manner of testing its purity. Previous to the 
Norman Conquest, the mode of reckoning by the Anglo- 
Saxons was by pounds or pence. The Saxon pound 
weighed 5400 grains, and a Saxon penny 22 ^ grains 
troy : 240 of the latter made a pound as at present ; 
but there was only one description of coin, and that 
was the penny : all other monies, such as the libra or 
pound, the mark, the ora, and the shilling, were merely 
ideal monies, or denominations, or ways of reckoning, 
for convenience.* 

The penny continued to be the only coin known in 
England till long after the date of Domesday book, the 
halfpenny and the farthing being litei’ally fractions or 
broken parts of the penny. 

It is recorded that William the Conqueror introduced 
into England the method of accounts as pi'actised in 
Normandy, viz. that of reckoning by pounds, shillings, 
and pence, or by pounds, ounces, and pennyweights. 

The pound weight of silver was divided into twelve 
shillings, composed of twenty pennies each, correspond- 
ing to pounds, ounces, and pennyweights, or twenty 

* Montesquieu states, that in some parts of the coast of Africa the 
people adopt an imaginary standard of value. He. says, “ We are in- 
formed, the blacks on the coast of Africa have a sign purely ideal for 
fixing the value of their commodities :-^-when they wish to make an 
exchange of them, they say, ‘ such an article is worth three macutes, such 
another is worth five macutes, and such another ten and yet a macute, 
like our pound, “ can neither be seen nor felt ; it is entirely an abstract 
term, and not applicable to any sensible object ; for they do not 
exchange their merchandise for three, five, or ten macutes, but for some 
article worth the same number of macutes.” 
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shillings, of twelve pennies each, but it was not till 
some time afterwards that it obtained the denomination 
of the “ pound sterling.” 

Before the Norman Conquest the kings of England 
established their mints in different monasteries, from a 
presumption, it is supposed, that in such sacred places 
the coinage would be secure from fraud and corrup- 
tion. In course of time mints were set up in almost all 
the principal towns, and in some of the largest there 
were several mints. Thus the state of the coin was 
perpetually fluctuating, owing to the removal or dis- 
continuance of the old or the establishment of new 
mints, according to the caprice, and sometimes the 
cupidity, of the reigning prince ; for there is no doubt 
but that this privilege was frequently granted in con- 
sideration of an advance of money, or in recompense 
for services performed. 

Although the regulation of the national money ap- 
pears to have been regarded by our early monarchs as 
a part of the prerogative of the Crown, which they 
guarded with extreme jealousy, yet it is virtually the 
province of the three branches of the Legislature, the 
Crown giving currency to the coin by pi’oclamation. 

Sir William Blackstone’s opinion was, that in this 
kingdom the royal prerogative did not extend to the 
debasing or enhancing the value ; but Sir Matthew 
Hale was decidedly of another opinion ; for he says, “The 
legitimation of money, and the giving it its denomina- 
tive value, is justly reckoned among the jura magis- 
tratuS) and in England it is one special part of the 
king’s prerogative.” 

Sir Edward Coke was of opinion that “ the alteration 
of money may not be without Act of Parliament.” 

If the Crown ever possessed this power of altering 
the value of money, that is, the rate at which it should 
pass in exchange for commodities, it has lain dormant 
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for many years. In the reign of Elizabeth, which fur- 
nishes the latest instance of its exercise, its existence 
was not unquestioned ; for, though it was confirmed by 
' the judgment of a court of law, the decision has been 
deservedly censured “ as repugnant to every principle 
of natural justice.” 

It is a power, however, which neither the kings of 
this country nor the head of any other empire ever 
])retended to possess. It is true, that by most govern- 
ments the sha])e, the size, and the quality of the 
current coin has been altered ; perhaps by none more 
disgracefully than by some of the earlier monarchs 
who held the crown of France. Yet their authority 
may be cited to prove, that they never imagined they 
had the power of altering the value of the coin,* as 
is evident from many of the ancient ordinances forbid- 
ding the engravers and other officers to reveal the 
quantity of alloy used in the formation of it — a measure 
perfectly superfluous, if by these ordinances the value 
of the coin could have been altered. The same pre- 
caution was taken by the English kings ; for we find 
King John added to his mandate, for the like purposes, 
these words, “ Upon the oath you have taken to the 
king, keep this matter secret the best you may ; for if 
by your means it shall be known, you shall be punished 
after such a manner that all others shall be terrified 
thereby.” 

Antiquaries and critics are greatly divided in their* 
opinions as to the origin of the word sterling. Bu- 
chanan attributes it to the Castle of Striveling, or Ster- 
ling, in Scotland, where a small coin was anciently 
struck, which he states gave the name to all the rest. 
Camden derives the name from easterling, or esterling, 
observing that, in the reign of Richard, the first money 


* See Lauderdale on the Depreciation of our Paper Currency, p. 76, 
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coined in the east part of Germany began to be of 
especial request in England, by reason of its purity, 
and was called easterling money, as all the inhabitants 
of those parts were called easterlings. Some of these, 
who were skilled in coinage, were, soon after, in the 
reign of King John, sent for to perfect the English 
money, which was thenceforward called sterling, and 
not, says Camden, from Striveling in Scotland, nor 
from Stella or star, which some “ dream to have been 
coined thereon.” In old deeds the English coin is 
always called, nummi easterling, which implied as 
much as, good and lawful money, &c. Clarke, in his 
account of the Roman, Saxon, and other coins, ob- 
serves, that the English pound was called the pound 
sterling because their ancestors brought it from the 
more eastern parts of Europe, the shores of the Euxine, 
and that they called it Ubra esterlingoruni, the pound 
sterling, to distinguish it from the Roman pound, which 
— to preserve the same distinction — was called libra 
occidua, or the western pound. 

No ordinances respecting the standard of the coins 
have been preserved from the Norman conquest to the 
8th of Edward the First, when, according to Stow, 
Gregory de Rokesley, mayor of London, being chief 
master or minister of the King’s Exchange, a new coin 
was agreed upon — the pound, or easterling money — to 
contain 12 ounces of fine silver, such as was then made 
in the foil, and was commonly called silver of Guthe- 
ron’s Lane, now called Gutter Lane. This pound was 
to weigh twenty shillings* and three pence in account, 
each ounce twenty pence, and every penny twenty- four 
grains and a half. 

In the 18th of Edward the Third we find the standard 
of gold coin was the old standard or sterling of twenty- 
three carats* three grains and a half fine, and half a 

* The purity of gold is not estimated by the weights commonly in use, 
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grain alloy. Every pound weight of gold of this standard 
was to be coined into fifty florins, at six shillings each, 
which made in tale fifteen pounds, or into a propor- 
• tionate number of half and quarter florins. They took 
their name from the Florentines, who, in the reign of 
Edward the First were sent for to “ inform him of the 
manner of making and forging money.” 

According to an indenture between King Edward 
the Third and Percival de Perche, a pound of gold of 
the old standard was to contain 39 nobles and a half. 
This instrument shows that the trial of the pix was then 
finally established. 

So much confusion prevails in the conflicting state- 
ments of the various early writers respecting the 
coinage, that little dependence can be placed in them, 
'i'he debasement of the coin by Henry the Eighth, and 
subsequently by Edward the Sixth, are well known. 
King Charles the First, among other devices for raising 
money during his troubles, wished to debase the coin 
even below what Henry the Eighth and Edward the 
Sixth had done. It was debated in council to mix 
silver and copper together, and to coin to the value of 
300, 000^., the coin to be such that three pennyworth 
of silver, added to a certain quantity of copper, should 
be made current for one shilling ; but Sir Ralph Free- 
man, Master of the Mint, being satisfied that the Par- 
liament would be able and willing to make good the 
sentiments he expressed, declared to Lord Strafford 
that the servants of the Mint House would refuse to 
work the copper money. To which the earl replied, 

blit by ail Abyssinian weight, called a camU The carats are subdivided 
into four parts, called grains ; and these again into quarters. So that a 
carat grainy with respect to the common divisions of a pound troy, is 
equivalent to 2^ pennyweights. Gold of the highest degree of fineness, 
or pure, is said to be 24 carats fine.— McCulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary, article Coins. 
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“Then it were well to send these servants to the 
House of Correction.” And to the House of Cor- 
rection they and the Master of the Mint would have 
gone, had they ventured to utter such sentiments in 
the time of Henry the Eighth ; but the arbitrary power 
of the Crown had now received a check from which 
it could not recover, and was itself made to yield 
obedience to the supreme dominion of gold and silver. 

All the bullion required to be coined in London was 
formerly received at the King’s Exchange, and coin 
was delivered for the same ; and, such was the jealousy 
evinced by our early monarchs in guarding the prero- 
gative of exchanging money, that it was strictly for- 
bidden to be carried on at ari}'^ other place. King 
Henry the Third in council issued an order, prohibit- 
ing all persons from “ making change of plate or other 
masse of silver but only in his Exchange at London.” 

To remedy the inconvenience which continually 
arose from the number of mints throughout the 
country. Queen Elizabeth in the early part of her 
reign established one Mint in the Tower of London ; 
where, with few exceptions, all the money of the king- 
dom was coined, until the whole business of coining 
was removed to the present handsome and convenient 
edifice.* 

An Act passed in the 1 8 th of the reign of Charles the 
Second, for the encouraging the coinage of gold and 
silver, whereby both natives and foreigners were entitled 
“to receive out of the Mint an equal quantity of our 
gold and silver coin for what crown gold or sterling 

* As this building happened to be finished just at the time when, 
owing to the high price of gold, all specie had disappeared, and also at 
the time the new Custom House was completed, it was wittily observed 
by some Member of the House of Commons — “that we had a new 
Mint when we had no money, and a new Custom House when we had 
no trade.” 
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silver they should bring thither, and in the same pro- 
portion for over or under fineness, without any expense 
whatever to the bringers of the same to the Mint.” 

' The expense of the coinage was defrayed by a tax on 
wines, spirits, vinegar, eider, and beer imported. 

Charles the Second, being desirous of improving the 
English coins, desii’ed John lloetier and Thomas Simon, 
engravers to the Mint, to prepare pattern pieces of 
money to be exhibited at Court. The King gave the 
preference to those by Roetier, which were ordered to 
be adopted for the new money. 

This preference so exasperated Simon, “who,” as 
Folkes says, “ did not value his performances less than 
they deserved, nor knew how to submit to a foreign 
rival,” that he immediately quitted the Mint, 

In the year 1663, Simon produced a crown piece, 
with a petition to the King round the edge, which was 
considered a most extraordinary performance, and valued 
by the curious as a masterpiece of this kind of workman- 
ship. It resembled what were the common milled five- 
shilling pieces ; but the King’s head was larger, the 
face and garment covered with a sort of frosted work, 
the letters were expressed by outlines frosted in the 
middle, and under the head was the name of Simon. 
Upon the reverse was the figure of Saint George on 
horseback, encircled with the garter, the date 1663, 
and upon the edge the artist’s petition, viz. : “ Thomas 
Simon most humbly prays your Majesty to compare this 
his trial piece with the Dutch, and if more truly drawn 
and embossed, more gracefully ordered, and more 
accurately engraven, to relieve him.” 

It was said there were not more than twenty of these 
pieces struck off with the petition, and a small number 
without. It is not ascertained what relief Simon obtained 
'ipon the petition ; but it is quite certain he was never 
afterwards employed at the Mint. 
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TUK TRIAL OF THE FIX. 


As the trial of the pix at the Exchequer is very 
ancient and curious, and though carried on in an open 
court is yet so little known, it may not be uninteresting 
to trace it from the earliest period in which it is to be 
found in our records, and to state the manner in which 
it is conducted at the present time. 

The wisdom of our ancestors did not allow them to 
consider the private assay within the Mint, which 
sanctioned the delivery of the coins to the owners of 
the bullion, as a sufficient security for the integrity of 
the coins, but required them to be submitted to a trial 
by jury. This examination is technically called the 
Trial of the Pix, from the box in which the coins 
which have been selected for that purpose are con- 
tained, and in which they are secured by three locks, 
the keys of which are respectively in the custody of 
the Warden, Master, and Comptroller of the Mint. 

It does not appear that the ancients had any such 
public examination ; and the earliest notice of tlie pix 
which is to be met with in any modern foreign mint 
occurs in the reign of Philip the Sixth of France in the 
fourteenth century ; but whether that account relates 
to a public trial cannot be determined. 

Its introduction into our courts is of high antiquity ; 
for in the 9th and 1 0th of Edward the First it is men- 
tioned as a mode well known. In one of those years 
the King, by his writ, “commanded the Barons of the 
Court of Exchequer to take with them Gregory de 
Rokesley, then Master of the Mint, and straightway, 
before they retired from the Exchequer, to open the 
boxes of the assay of London and Canterbury, and to 
make the assay in such manner as the King's council 
were wont to do, and to take an account thereof, so that 
they might be able to certify the king touching the 
same, whenever he should please.” 

From this record, which is the most ancient hitherto 
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discovered relating to this trial, it appears that previous 
to the above date it had usually been made before the 
King’s council ; but by authority of the writ above 
♦quoted, it was then to be held in the Court of Exche- 
quer in the presence of the barons. 

At one period the trial took place before the Lord 
President of the Council, the Commissioners of the 
Great Seal, and others of the Council of State and 
Committee of Revenue, by virtue of an Act of Parlia- 
ment ; at another before the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, the Justices of the several Benches, and 
Barons of the Exchequer, or some of them. 

The earliest notice recorded, in which the judgment 
of professional artists was required to sanction as a 
jury the decision of the court, is dated the 37th of 
Elizabeth, when a tidal was held at the Star Chamber. 

The practice of summoning the court is as follows : — 
Upon a memorial being presented by the Master of the 
Mint i)raying for a trial of the pix, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moves his Majesty in council for that 
purpose. A summons is then issued to certain mem- 
bers of the Privy Council to meet at the office of the 
receiver of the fees in His Majesty’s Exchequer, at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, on a certain day. A 
precept is likewise directed by the Lord High Chan- 
cellor to the wardens of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
requiring them to nominate and set down the names of 
a competent number of sufficient and able freemen of 
their Company, skilful to judge of and present the 
defaults of the coins, if any should be found, to be of 
the jury to attend at the same time and place. This 
number is usually twenty-five, of which the Assay 
Master is always one. 

When the court is formed, the clerk of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company returns the precept, together with 
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the list of names ; the jury is called over, and twelve 
persons are sworn. 

The following is the form of the oath, as administered 
to a jury in March, 1847 : — “You shall well and truly, ' 
after your knowledge and discretion, make the assays of 
those monies of gold and silver, and truly report if the 
said monies he in weight and fineness according to the 
Queen’s standard in the Treasury for Coins ; and also if 
the same monies be sufficient in alloy, and according to 
the covenants comprised in an indenture thereof, bear- 
ing date the 6th day of February, JH17, and made 
• between his late Majesty King George the Third, and 
the Right Honourable William Wellesley Pole. So 
help you God.” 

The above oath having been administered, the 
president gives his charge to the jury, that they 
examine by fire, by water, by touch, or by weight, or 
by all or by some of them, in the most just manner, 
whether the monies were made according to the 
indenture and standard trial pieces, and within the 
remedies. 

Tlie jury then retire to the court room of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, whither the pix is removed, together with 
the weights of the Exchequer and Mint, and where the 
scales which are used on these occasions are sus- 
pended, the beam of which is so delicate that it will 
turn with the merest trifle, when loaded with the whole 
of the weights, 48lbs. 8oz. in each scale. 

The jury being seated, the pix is opened, and the 
money, which had been taken out of each deliveiy and 
deposited therein, inclosed in a paper parcel, under the 
seals of the Warden, Master, and Comptroller of the 
Mint, is given into the hands of the foreman, who 
reads aloud the endorsement, and compares it with the 
account which lies before him. He then delivers the 
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parcel to one of the jury, who opens it and examines 
whether the contents agree with the endorsement. 
When all the parcels have been opened, and found to 
be right, the monies contained in them are mixed 
together in wooden bowls, and afterwards weighed. 

Out of the monies so mingled, the jury take a certain 
number of each species of coin, to the amount of a 
pound weight, for the assay by fire ; and, the indented 
trial pieces of the gold and silver of the dates specified 
in the indenture being produced by the proper officer, 
a sufficient quantity is cut from either of them for the 
purpose of comparing with it the pound weight of gold 
or silver which is to be tried, after it has been pre- 
viously melted and prepared by the usual method of 
assay. 

When that operation is finished, the jury return their 
verdict, wherein they stat& the manner in which the 
coins they have examined have been found to vary 
from the weight and fineness required by the inden- 
ture, and whether and how much the variations exceed 
or fall short of the remedies which are allowed ; and 
according to the terms of the verdict the Master’s 
quietus is either granted or withheld. 

As far back as there is any record of these proceed- 
ings, to the honour of those gentlemen who have held 
the important office of Master of the Mint, be it told, 
there has never been a deviation from the appointed 
standard of value. 
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ORIGIN OF BANKS IN ENGLAND. 

First establishment of the Exchequer — Its functions as a Bank — Nature of 
Exchequer bills — Revenues of tlie Crown originally paid in kind — The 
Brotherhood of St. Thomas A’Becket incorporated — The Merchants of 
the Steel Yard incorporated — Sonic account of the Cainbiuni Regis, or 
Royal Office of* Exchange — Antiquity of the Company of ^loneyers — 
Exchanges as originally practised by the Jews — Introduction of the Jews 
into England by William the Conqueror — Their functions as Bankers — 
Their expulsion — Origin of the term Bankrupt — Introduction of the 
Lombards into England as Bankers — Many of them banished — First 
legalizing of Interest of Money by Act of Parliament — Variations In the 
rate of Interest — Sir Josiah Child’^ description of the cfiect of lowering 
the rate of Interest. 


Banking, as an assistant to commerce, and as now 
understood, had no existence in England prior to the 
sixteenth centur)\ The o})erations comprehended under 
that term w'ere few and of an exceptional character. 
The lending of money on th(‘ mortgage of personal 
valuables, of lands, and of the revenues of the church, 
were the occupations of the bankers of our ancestors. 

The first public institution in England partaking 
somewhat of the nature of a Bank was the Exchequer, 
founded by William the First : it still flourishes under 
Victoria, and, after an existence of eight hundred years, 
its objects remain unchanged, its operations only being 
modified by the lapse of ages. 

The original name of the Exchequer was Scaccarium. 
Various conjectures have been hazarded respecting the 
origin of this word, but it is not improbably derived 
from scaccus or scaccum, the “ chess-board,” because 
a chequered cloth was used at the Exchequer similar 
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in appearance to the squares of a chess-board. These 
chequered cloths were anciently of great use to the 
accomptants of the English Court of Exchequer in 
c!ounting the money, inasmuch as the squares were 
understood to represent figures corresponding to the 
amounts placed thereon. 

Sometimes, when money was paid in or tendered to 
the Exchequer, supposed to be alloyed beneath the legal 
standard, it was brought to the fire to be tested : this 
was called comhnsHo (wattien. 

Previous to, and immediately after the Norman Con- 
quest, there was v('ry little money in use in England: 
all obligations were discharged by personal service and 
by payments, such as cattle, horses, dogs, hawks, &c. &c. 
Rent of land was reckoned in kind, as appears in page 
248 of “ Spelman’s Ancient Deeds and Charters,” where 
it is stated, that “ the rent of Hicklinge is ten measures 
of malt, five of groute, five of wheat meale, eight 
gammons of bacon, sixteen cheses, and two fat cows.” * 

Down to the period of Henry the First, the rents, 
taxes, and fines due to the King, were paid in provisions 
and necessaries for his household. Afterwards, in suc- 
ceeding reigns, the revenues of the Crown were chiefly 
paid in gold and silver, but sometimes made up with 
horses, dogs, and birds for game : on some occasions 
an entire payment was made in horses and dogs singly, 
of which there are numerous instances to be met with 
in the ancient rolls of the Exchequer. 

* The tax called Dauegeld, originally levied by Ethelred the Second, 
was an annual tax of two shillings on every hide of arable land, and was 
in its nature a land tax, and is the first stated tax mentioned by our 
liistorians. It was called Danegeld because it was originally paid to the 
I^anes ; but, like many other things, continued to retain the name long 
after it became appropriated to other uses. Camden, in his Britannia, 
niakes the number of hides of land in England amount to 243,600 ; 
consequently, the gross produce of this tax, at two shillings per hide, 
would amount to 24,360^., an enormous sum in those days. 
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When the King’s revenue, in money, was conveyed 
from one place to another, the sheriffs of the counties, 
or some other of the King’s officers, used to have the 
care of conveying it, and were allowed their expenses 
upon the next account. Sometimes the King’s money 
was conveyed by persons specially appointed to take 
charge of it, who, for their security, were furnished with 
letters of aid and safe-conduct. 

A great portion of the yearly revenue consisted of 
fines, which were paid for grants of land and confirma- 
tions of liberties and franchises of various kinds. When 
the receivers of the public revenue lodged the money in 
the Exchequer, they received a discharge for the same, 
called a tally. 

Tallies were of great and constant use in the Ex- 
chequer, coeval with the institution of the Exchequer 
itself. The word tallies is originally French — taillie, 
cutting. 

These tallies were pieces of wood cut in a peculiar 
manner. For example ; a stick or rod of hazel well-dried 
and seasoned, was cut square and uniform at each end, 
and in the shaft. The sum of money which it bore was 
cut in notches in the wood by the cutter of the tallies, 
and likewise written on both sides of it by the writer of 
the tallies. 

These notches were cut at two opposite angles of the 
prism, which being split, converted it into two prisms 
with triangular bases : these two notched cuts of wood 
were exactly equivalent to the modern engraved cheque 
and counterfoil : one was given to the parties paying 
money, and the other retained at the Exchequer. 

It is a mistake to suppose that tallies were a means 
of keeping accounts. On the contrary, they were offi 
cial receipts for money paid into the King’s Exchequer. 
Clumsy as such instruments must appear to modem 
ideas, they were undoubtedly an effectual protection 
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against forgery or fraud.* Counters were sometimes 
used at the Exchequer in the way of computation ; in 
which case the counters were laid in rows upon the 
’several marks of the chetjuered cloth, viz. one row or 
place for pounds, another for shillings, &c. &e. 

Tallies and counters are now disused, but ancient 
instruments still remain famous tliroughout the civilized 
world as pledges of the wealth of the British islands. 
The holder of an Exchequer bill does in fact hold a 
mortgage on all the property, both movable and 
immovable, in the United Kingdom ; a moilgage binding 
in law, but more binding still in the unbroken faith of . 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom.-J' Exchequer 
bills are a species of Government paper money peculiar 
to this country: they are simply orders upon the 
Exchequer, entitling the bearer to the sum specified 
therein, together with interest at a fixed rate per cent, 
per day, until a period is named for their payment, that 
period being at the option of the Government, but 
seldom exceeding twelve months from the date of the 
issue, when they are advertised to be paid off or ex- 
changed on a given day. The interest on such bills as 

The circumstances attending the entire extinction of these primitive 
instruments are somewhat remarkable. In the month of October 1834, 
the authorities of the Exchequer gave directions that the tallies and 
foils (which were no longer required) should be destroyed. They were, 
accordingly, removed from the Exchequer to the cellars of the Houses 
of Parliament, and placed in the flues to be consumed. 

The operation of burning the tallies (of which there were several cart- 
loads) began at six o’clock in the morning of Thursday, 16th October 
1834, and continued the whole of the day, until half-past six in the 
evening, when, the flues having become over-heated, a terrific fire burst 
forth, and in a few hours the entire building was a heap of ruins. 

By a Report of the Privy Council, the conflagration was ascribed 
to the burning of the tallies; but the calamity was attributed to 
accident. 

t See History of Exchequer Bills, in No. 6838 of the Harleian Collec- 
tion of MSS. in the British Museum. 
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THE ANCIENT EXCHEQUER. 


are not sent in for payment or exchanged, ceases from 
that period. 

The Exchequer was originally a court of conservation 
of the prerogatives as well as the revenues of the Crown. 
It was the especial duty of the Treasurer and Barons of 
the Exchequer to see that the rights of the Crown were 
not invaded by such as claimed liberties or exemptions. 

According to the constitution of these realms, the 
Exchequer is the grand receptacle of all the revenues 
of the State ; and when monies are once deposited there, 
they are removable only by a warrant of the Lords of 
the Treasury, who now exercise the power formerly 
delegated to a single officer of the Crown, styled the 
Lord High Treasurer. 

At present, the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
said to be the grand receiver general, and the First 
Lord of the Treasury, commonly called the Premier, 
the grand paymaster general of the nation ; and 
although, unquestionably, there are benefits accruing to 
the public from the continuance of a variety of checks, 
arising from certain forms of office, according to the 
ancient usage and custom of the Exchequer ; yet, in 
effect, the modern Treasury is the ancient Exchequer ; 
and in common discourse, both in and out of Parliament, 
the terms are often used synonymously. But, although 
all the monies of the State are thus virtually paid into 
the Exchequer, it is not to be understood that the 
actual coin and bank notes are deposited in vaults 
under the roof of the old building at Westminster. 

In former times, indeed, the Exchequer was literally 
the bank of the Lord High Treasurer ; but this was at 
a period when the existing facilities and securities for 
the transfer of money were wholly or almost wholly 
unknown ; when bank credits, bank cheques, and bank 
notes had no existence ; and when the whole system of 
pecuniary intercourse was rude and imperfect; but, since 
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the establishment of the Bank of England, the Exchequer 
has become rather an office of accounts and control 
than a repository for the safe custody of cash. 

The Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 
as bankers to the Lords of the Treasury, now take that 
charge upon themselves: some of their principal clerks 
attend every day at the Exchequer to regulate the 
money business of the Treasury, the money itself re- 
maining in the coffers of the Bank to be distributed 
among the various departments of the Government, 
according to the orders of the Treasury issued at the 
Exchequer. 

This short account of the English Exchequer will 
give the reader as clear a view of the condition of the 
financial operations of the State as we are able to col- 
lect: those who wish for more detailed information 
respecting this institution will do well to consult “ Mad- 
dox’s History of the Exchequer,” and the Report of the 
(Commissioners appointed to inquire into the manner in 
which the public money is received and paid, dated 
October, 1831. 

As England had in some measure a royal or state 
bank in the Exchequer at a very early period, so she 
was not destitute of those institutions which, partaking 
both of a public and private nature, have at all times 
formed a prominent feature in the habits and customs 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. Looking at the ordinary course 
of business in the thirteenth century, it is by no forced 
analogy that we can perceive a strong likeness between 
the brotherhood of St. Thomas a Becket, afterwards 
the Merchant Adventurers, the Merchants of the Steel 
Yard, and the various trading and banking corporations 
of the present day. The monopolies with which they 
were invested, however repugnant to our present notions, 
were probably necessary powers. At that time, the peo- 
ple and the nobility being equally unscrupulous an^ 
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rapacious, private persons were unable successfully to 
resist their aggressions. And, more especially that the 
subsidies annually granted by Parliament consisted of 
a certain number of sacks of wool,* the monarchs re- 
quired the aid of a trading company to turn the wool 
into money. 

One of the most ancient corporations in England was 
the Society of Merchant Adventurers, which was first 
called “The Brotherhood of St. Thomas a Becket of 
Canterbury.” In 1248, the corporation obtained privi- 
leges of John duke of Brabant, which were afterwards 
confirmed to them by Edward tln^ Third of England. 
They subsequently obtained charters of incorporation 
from Henry the Fourth, which charters were confirmed 
by every succeeding monarch. Henry the Seventh 
gave them the title of Merchant Adventurers to Calais, 
Holland, &c. 

Wheeler, who was secretary to the company in 1601, 
published “ A Treatise on Commerce,” in which he gives 
a full description of the nature of the traffic carried on 
by them. This important corporation appears to have 
been of great service to the Crown in advancing money 
by way of loan. Sir Josiah Child, in his “ Interest of 
England considered,” published in 1 620, gives a copy 
of an acknowledgment in the hand-writing of Edward 
the Sixth, as follows: — “ Because I had a pay of 
£48,000 to be paid in December, and had as yet but 
£14,000 beyond sea to pay it withall, the merchants 
did give me a loan of £40,000, to be paid by them the 
last of December, and be repaid again by me the last of 
March.” This grant appears to have been confirmed 

* The article of wool was of so much importance in the time of the 
Anglo-Norman kings, that to have it in constant remembrance the seats 
of our judges and those of the peers were stuffed with it; and the Lord 
High Chancellor to this day sits in the House of Lords on a sack of 
wool. 
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at a meeting of the company, at which 300 merchants 
were present. 

In “ Whitelock’s Memorials ” it is recorded, that in 
*1647 the Merchant Adventurers lent 10,000/. towards 
the pay of the army; and in 1649, 10,000/. for the ser- 
vice of the navy, for which they received the thanks of 
the House of Commons. In the year 1661, the com- 
pany consisted of 3,500 members, many of them wealthy 
and experienced merchants : they traded to most parts 
of the continent of Europe. Their charter of this year 
confirmed to them all their ancient privileges, allowing 
them to have officers in the Custom House. This gave- 
great offence to a large number of traders not connected 
with the corporation, who in the following year peti- 
tioned Parliament for its suppression ; the result, accord- 
ing to a tract, published in 1689, called “Reasons 
humbly offered,” was “ a temporary liberty granted to 
all persons to buy and export our woollen manufactures ; 
but so far was it, on trial, from answering the end pro- 
posed, that the very clothiers themselves in the follow- 
ing year petitioned that the said liberty might be 
revoked, and it was revoked accordingly.” 

The Merchants of the Still Yard or Steel Yard, so 
called from the steel imported by them, was another 
ancient corporation, established in the reign of Henry 
the Third: they were principally German merchants 
trading with London, who were endowed with many 
important privileges, and were exempted from several 
fiscal duties paid by other aliens. Previously to the 
year 1284, they were not permitted to rent any houses 
or warehouses in London, but lodged during their stay 
with the brokers who sold their produce for them. 
When, however, they were permitted to occupy houses 
and warehouses of their. own, they no longer employed 
the brokerSjbu^ggoM thbffi merchandise themselves, in the 
sale of whht^^ they fron/ta pn rticularl v 
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in their weights. They were detected in the year 1 286, 
when many of them were sent to the Tower, and, ac- 
cording to Fabian, their weights were publicly burnt. 

Sir John Haywood, in Ids “ Life and Reign of Kdward 
the Sixth,” gives some account of the dissolution of this 
corporation. He says, “The Merchant Adventurers 
exhibited a Bill at the Council Table against the Mer- 
chants of the Still Yard. After answer by those of the 
Still Yard and reply by the Adventurers, it was deter- 
mined, after examining their various charters, that the 
Merchants of the Still Yard were no sufficient corpo- 
ration, as their numbers, names, and nation eould not 
be known ; and their dissolution followed.” 

In the year 1 59/, (iueen Elizabeth issued a commis- 
sion to the Mayor and Sheriffs of London to shut up 
the house inhabited by the Merchants of the Steel Yard 
in London,* and ordered all the merchants to quit her 
dominions ; from this time the Steel Yard was never 
again used for a like purpose. 

While the Exchequer might be considered the royal 
Bank and Treasury, while the brotherhood of St. 
Thomas a Becket and the Merchants of the Steel Yard 
appeared in the double capacity of merchants proper 
and of the modern loan contractors, the business now 
carried on by our Rothschilds and Barings, of foreign 
bankers and dealers in foreign bills of exchange, was 
the subject of a royal monopoly. 

The Cambium Regis, or Royal Office of Exchange, 
was undoubtedly the least vigorous of all the institu- 
tions of the Plantagenet kings, and on that account we 
can trace but few of its proceedings. 

In the famous collection of English records in the 
Foedera, however, there is a circumstantial account of a 
grant by King Henry the Fifth to Lewis Johan, whom 


* ‘‘ Anderson’s History of Commerce/' vol. ii. p. 192 
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he calls his servant, or to his deputy for three years, of 
the sole privilege of taking or receiving monies by ex- 
change of any persons who had occasion to visit Rome, 
Venice, or any other place where the Pope may reside, 
or who may have business to transact with any mer- 
chant abroad. For which monies so received, he or his 
deputy was to deliver bills of exchange payable in those 
parts; and for this privilege he was to pay to the king 
200 marks yearly. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, the revenue 
derived from this office was farmed to individuals: it 
was granted by this king for one year to Peter Corsy,- 
a Florentine, who, by the king’s authority, was to take 
three pence for the exchange and rechange of every 
gold ducat. For this privilege he was to pay the king 
je250 sterling. The grant was styled “ the custody of 
the increase of the change, exchange, and rechange,” 
and was in the subsequent reign granted to Thomas 
Boleyn, father of the unfortunate Ann Boleyn, who was 
the last that enjoyed the office. 

The father of Sir Thomas Gresham held the office of 
King’s Exchanger — or King’s Agent, as the office was 
then called — and was much esteemed by Henry the 
Eighth, and also by Wolsey. On the occasion of the 
cardinal being deprived of the great seal, he was heard 
to say, that what grieved him most, after the displeasure 
of the king, was, that he would not now be able to pay 
to Mr. Gresham the two hundred pounds which he was 
indebted to him. 

Sir Thomas succeeded his father in his royal office ; 
but was superseded by Glueen Mary on her accession to 
the throne, and afterwards restored. 

He was one of the first English merchants that traded 
to the East Indies ; and, having fitted out several ships, 
he miscalculated the time at which they would return, 
a circumstance that caused him much embarrassment. 
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He, however, soon recovered from this temporary incon- 
venience. One day, while despondingly walking about 
the Bourse, or Exchange, which was then held in Lom- 
bard-street, a sailor presented him with a letter from 
the captain of one of his ships, which contained the 
gratifying information that two of his ships had arrived 
safe from the East Indies ; and that the box which the 
bearer would deliver contained some diamonds and 
pearls of great value, as a sample of the riches the 
ships had brought home.* 

Sir Thomas was about this time very wealthy : he 
■ built a sumptuous house on the west side of Bishopsgate- 
street, afterwards known as Gresham College.'^' 

Queen Elizabeth employed Sir Thomas Gresham in 
many intricate and confidential negotiations with foreign 
powers, both in reference to her pecuniary and mercan- 
tile affairs, on which account he was called the Royal Mer - 
chant ; and his house was sometimes appointed for the 
reception of foreign princes upon their arrival in London. 

The following singular anecdote is related of this 
princely merchant. 

The Spanish ambassador to the English Court having 
extolled the great riches of the king his master, and of 
the grandees of his kingdom, before Queen Elizabeth, 
Sir Thomas, who was present, told him that the queen 
had subjects who, at one meal, expended not only as 
much as the daily revenues of his king, but also of 
all his grandees ; and added, “ this I will prove any 
day, and lay you a considerable sum on the result.” 

The Spanish ambassador soon after came unawares 

^ The statue of Sir Thomas Cxresham, which was very appropriately 
placed in the old Royal Exchange, represented him as holding an open 
letter in his hand ; of the import of which the above incident is understood 
to have been an explanation. 

t This house was pulled down some years ago ; and the present 
Excise Office built on the site. 
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to the house of Sir Thomas, and dined with him; 
and, finding only an ordinary meal, said, “ Well, sir, 
, you have lost your wager.” “ Not at all,” replied Sir 
Thomas ; “and this you shall prescmtly see.” He then 
pulled out a box from his pocket, and, taking one of 
the largest and finest eastern pearls out of it, exhibited it 
to the ambassador, and then ground it, and drank the 
powder of it in a glass of wine, to the health of the 
queen his mistress. “ My Lord Ambassador,” said Sir 
Thomas, “ you know I have often refused 1 5,000/. for 
that pearl : have I lost or won ? ” 

“ I yield the wager as lost,” said the ambassador 
“and I do not think there are four subjects in the world 
th.'it would do as much for their sovereign.”* 

Sir Thomas appropriated a great portion of his vast 
wealth in the erection of public edifices. He built the 
Royal Exchange, and founded Gresham College, which 
he endowed with six professorships ; viz. divinity, law, 
physic, philosophy, astronomy, and music, with fifty 
pounds per annum to each, so that they might give 
gratuitous lectures on those sciences to the citizens 
of London for ever. -He also left, by will, considerable 
donations to public cdiarities. 

In an abstract of the Records of the Tower, compiled 
by Sir Robert Cotton, we find a recommendation to the 
king, Charles the First, “ to erect again the Cambium 
Regis, his own Exchange, an office as ancient as before 
Henry the Third, and so continued until the middle of 
Henry the Eighth ; the profit of it being now engrossed 
amongst a few goldsmiths, and would yield about 2,0001. 
a-year if it was heedfully regarded.” 

Charles, partly from his necessitous condition, and 
partly from a tenacity to uphold the prerogatives of the 
Crown, was not slow in taking advantage of this recoin- 


* ‘‘Guide to London,’’ 1726. 
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mendation ; and in the year 1 627 he issued a procla- 
mation, granting to “ Henry Earl of Holland and his 
deputies the office of our Changes, Exchanges, and Out- 
changes whatsoever, in England, Wales, and Ireland.” 

This proclamation expressly prohibited the bankers 
from making the said exchanges. 

A pamphlet was published in the following year by the 
king’s authority, called, “ Cambium Regis, or the 
OFFICE OF His Majesty’s Exchange Royal, de- 
claring AND JUSTIFYING HiS MaJESTy’s RIGHT 
THERETO AND THE CONVENIENCY THEREOF.” 

This pamphlet states that tlie prerogative of exchange 
“ has always been a flower of the Crown,” of which 
instances are quoted from the time of Henry the 
First; “ that King John farmed out the office for 5000 
marks ; that the place or office, the Exchange, was 
made in his reign, was near St. Paul’s, in London, 
and gave name to the street still called ‘ Old Change 
that this method continued till the time of King Henry 
the Eighth. The allowance in the old Cambium Regis 
was \d. and sometimes \^d. exchange upon the value 
of every noble of Qs. Sd., which yielded a considerable 
revenue.” 

Against the revival of this Royal Exchange the Gold- 
smiths’ Company of London petitioned the king, as did 
also the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council. 
The king replied, “ Trouble me no more in the matter, 
since my right to the office is undoubtedly clear.” 

The patent was, however, never acted upon, and the 
office has entirely ceased, and will never, we imagine, 
be attempted to be revived by any future sovereign. An 
arbitrary monarch may interpose in the bargains and rela- 
tions subsisting among his own subjects ; but it is without 
the pale of his power to enforce a discipline in the 
transaction s betwe en his own subjects and those of 
other sovgjiiMilWe may levy duties on exports and 
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imports, and “ crib, cabin, and confine ” the mercantile 
operations of both subjects and foreigners as regards 
his own kingdom ; but the arbitration of exchange is 
'far beyond his power : it is a matter which has ever been 
exclusively controlled by the extent of the commercial 
operations of nations trading with each other. 

In addition to the business of receiving monies from 
parties going abroad, and giving them foreign money 
or bills of exchange, it was the duty of the officers at 
the king’s Exchange to deliver to the coiners of mopey 
throughout England their coining-irons, which con-t 
sisted of one standard, or staple, and two puncheons 3. 
and when the same were worn out, to receive them 
back, with an account of what sums had been coined, 
and also the j)ix or box of assay, and to deliver other 
irons newly engraven. 

This part of the business was under the immediate 
control of “ the Company of Moneyers a company 
still in existence, though instituted at so early a period 
that its origin cannot be ascertained. The moneyers 
are the only persons mentioned in Alfred’s Domesday 
book, or in any of the laws of the Anglo-Saxons relating 
to money. 

They appear to have travelled in the suite of the 
early kings ; and whenever the monarch arrived at a 
town where there was a mint, and required money, the 
moneyers were called upon , to see that the coin was 
made from the king’s bullion. 

The Provost and Company of Moneyers take to 
themselves the title of a corporation; yet they are 
unable to trace when and by what authority they be- 
came incorporated : they have, however, been recog- 
nised for many centuries ; and, although they cannot 
s^how any charter of association, yet the law places 
them in the same situation as the City of London, by 
prescription. 
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Attempts have on many occasions been made to put 
an end to this corporation, but hitherto without effect. 
So far back as 1 696, a committee of tlie House of Com- 
mons, specially appointed to incpiire into the miscar- 
riages of the officers of the Mint, after examining 
various official papers, grants, &c. relating to the Mint, 
reported, that “ they could not find any grant to the 
Corporation of Moneyers : they live in the country, 
attend the Mint whenever called, take apprentices, and 
form themselves into a government by electing one of 
them to be their provost.” But no proceedings followed 
•this report. 

The business of the moneyers of the present day 
consists in their superintending the coinage, and pro- 
viding the necessary machinery, &c. for coining the 
money, for which they get a per-ceutage on the amount 
coined.* 

Having given due precedence to royal institutions, 
and to important corporations, we tux*n to the origin 
of private bankers, or money dealers. 

The private bankers of England of whom we have the 
earliest cognizance, were in a very different position 
from their successors of the present day. The first 
were Jews, aliens in blood and religion ; contemned, 
hated, feared, and despised. In the land of their adop- 
tion they were very soon made the victims of mj^re 
barbarous cruelties and oppressions than were ever 
inflicted upon any people whatever. 

The Jews were originally introduced into England by 
William the Conqueror, and to them belongs the, merit 

* By a return made to Parliament relative to the coinage in 1846, at 
page 443, vol. xxv., it appears that for the year 1844 the Company 
of Moneyers received as commission — 

£ .V. d. 

For the gold coinage . . 11,577 0 0 

„ Silver . , . 8,238 16 1 

„ Copper , . . 2,067 13 4 
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of benefiting commerce by that important improvement 
■ — the inventing bills of exchange. Their industry and 
.frugality caused them to accumulate vast suras of 
money, which the idleness and profusion common to 
the English nobility in those days enabled them to 
lend out at a high rate of interest, upon the security of 
property. They were the principal artificers of the 
time, and wrought most of the gold and silver orna- 
ments for the use of the churches, which on many 
occasions they were afterwards called upon to take as 
pledges for the repayment of money lent to the priors 
and other ecclesiastics. They were not, however, per- 
mitted to enjoy the profits of their trade unmolested ; 
for each siumessive monarch extorted from them large 
sums of money, and that frequently by the most bar 
barous and cruel methods. 

It was a custom among the Jews, as well as the 
Christians, to deposit the securities on which they had 
lent money in some public building ; and at the general 
massacre of the Jews at York, in the early part of the 
reign of Richard the First, the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, who were all indebted to the Jews, ran to the 
cathedral, the place where their bonds were kept, and 
made a solemn bonfire of the papers before the altar. 
The compiler of the “ Annals of Waverley,” in relating 
these events, blesses the Almighty “ for thus delivering 
over this impious race to destruction.”* 

It is no part of our business to describe in detail the 
many atrocities committed by thc^ people of England 
Jews. Richard the First, after the massacre 
above related, banished the remainder. 

John, experiencing an inconvenience in their ab- 
sence, tempted them to return, by the promise of allow- 
ing them to elect their own High Priest. Even the 
great charter of our liberties sanctions an injustice to 
the Jews, by enacting that “ if any persons have bor- 
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rowed money of the Jews, more or less, and die before 
they have paid the debt, such debt shall not grow whilst 
the heir is under age.” 5 ? 4 I 

Edward the First exceeded all his predecessors in 
atrocity. Fifteen thousand Jews were robbed of all 
they possessed, and then banished the kingdom. Tove}^ 
relates a horrible story in connexion with this event. 
Some of the wealthiest of the Jews, having obtained 
the king’s permission to take with them their property, 
loaded a ship with immense wealth and set sail ; but 
when they had got to the mouth of the Thames the 
captain of the ship cast anchor, and, it being low 
water, the ship rested on the sands. He then per- 
suaded the Jews to leave the ship, and go with him on 
the sands, telling them the tide would not flow for a 
long time. Having led them some distance from the 
ship, and finding the tide was coming in, he stole away 
from them, got on board, and set sail. The wretched 
Jews, when they discovered their situation, called to 
him, imploring help ; but the captain, mocking them, 
bade them call upon Moses, who conducted their fore- 
fathers through the Red Sea, and so left them to perish. 

The captain returned to the king, to whom he; 
related the result of his scheme, and delivered up 
the treasure, receiving in return both honour and 
reward. A partial retribution followed this atrocious 
crime ; for by some unaccountable means the whole 
of the produce of the plunder was squandered, not one 
penny being set aside for the pious purposes which 
the king used as a pretext to justify his cruelty.V'a<|i 
After this event, no trace of the existence of the Jews 
in England can be found till long after the Reformation, 
nor is it necessary for us to trace them further ; but 
simply to record — extraordinary as it may appear, and 
yet what from our researches we find — that this 
oppressed people paid nearly one third of the whole 
revenue of the kingdom. 
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The expulsion of the Jews created great incon- 
venience, as there were none either to lend money or 
manage foreign business. At this time the family of 
Causini were settled as bankers in the principal cities 
of Italy. Being invited to England, they soon began to 
practise usury to a greater extent than had been done 
by the Jews themselves. The old course was in some 
measure adopted : they were threatened with banish- 
ment, and in some instances the threat was carried 
out. After this -they conducted their business with 
more moderation. In process of time other Lombards 
settled in London, in the street known by their name, 
<md famous throughout the civilized world as the very 
(sentre and focus of monetary transactions, extending 
in their ramifications to all parts of the globe. 

The occupations of the Lombards, like those of the 
Jews, were those of the goldsmith, the j)awnbroker, 
and the merchant ; and finally that of the banker. 
They, too, amassed immense wealth, and had at one 
time in their hands an enormous amount of church 
revenues. 

They also accommodated the kings of England with 
loans of money; out they were more fortunate than the 
Jews, for they received many marks of favour and 
approbation. 

Each succeeding year wore away the distinctions be- 
tween the Lombard goldsmith and the native English- 
man ; and centuries have passed since the acute Italians 
of the middle ages were absorbed into the great Anglo- 
Saxon family. 

In the simple state of money-dealing which prevailed 
in Italy during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the treasure to be lent out at interest was commonly 
displayed on a table or board, called Banco, and hence 
the origin of the term now so generally appropriated 
to those immense establishments which circulate the 
wealth and promote the trade of modem Europe. 
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Hence also the term bankrupt, as applied to such as 
were no longer able to discharge their obligations in 
the way of business ; for when the dealer in money in 
former times failed to meet the claims made upon him 
by his professional brethren, his table or board was 
publicly broken in pieces, and himself declared un- 
worthy of credit. The stigma of hancorotto hence- 
forth adhered to him, and he was aecordingly driven 
out from the society of the still solvent usurers. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, . that the money- 
lenders among the ancients were distinguished by a 
similar name, derived too from a similar circumstance ; 
viz. from the. tables on which they were wont to 
expose their bullion, and which, like their successors 
the Lombards, they took care to set forth in the most 
public places, even in the porches and the aisles of 
their sacred temples. 

Of the practice of the Jews it is recorded, “that 
upon the first day of the month Ada, proclamation was 
made throughout all Israel that the people should pro- 
vide themselves with half-shekels, which were yearly 
paid towards the service of the Temple, according to 
the commandment of God. On the 25th Ada, they 
brought tables into the Temple, that is, into the out- 
ward court, where the people stood. (Exodus xxx. 
13.) On these tables lay the lesser coins, which were 
to provide those who wanted half-shekels for their 
offerings, or smaller pieces of money in payment for 
oxen, sheep, doves, &c. which stood there ready in 
the said court to be sold for sacrifices ; but this supply, 
and furnishing the people from the tables, was not 
without an exchange for other money or other things 
in lieu of money, and that at an advantage to the ex- 
changer. Hence all those who sat at the table were 
called Bankers, or Masters of the Exchange.” — See 
“ Postlethwayt’s Universal History of Trade and Com- 
merce ” for further information on this subject. 
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The principal crime laid to the charge of the Jews 
and the Lombards was that of practising usury : this 
oifence was in the estimation of the Church so heinous, 
that it invariably placed all those who took money at 
usury in the highest rank of excommunicated persons : 
to such were attributed the omitting of every good, and 
committing of every evil.* 

The enemies of interest made no distinction between 
that and usury, holding any increase of money to be 
beyond all question usurious, and this opinion they 
grounded on the prohibition of it by the Law of Moses; 
but the Mosaical precept was clearly a political, and' 
not a moral, precept. It only prohibited one Jew from 
taking interest from another ; but in express terms 
(Deut. xxiii. 20) permitted him to take it of strangers. 

In the dark ages of monkish superstition, such were 
the ignorance and bigotry of our rulers, that we find 
in the year 1:142, King Edward the Third caused a 
statute to be passed, “ prohibiting usury or interest for 
money, as being the bane of commerce.” 

The 37th of Henry the Eighth, cap. 9, is the first 
statute legalizing the taking of interest, the rate of 
which was fixed at ten ])er cent, per annum. In the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, religious zeal prohibited all 
interest. The statute of Henry the Eighth was re- 
vived by the 13th Elizabeth, cap. 8, which declared 
that “all brokers shall be guilty of prtenmnire that 
transact any contracts for more than ten pounds to the 
hundred, and the securities themselves shall be void.” 

Ten per cent, continued the legal rate of interest till 


In vol. ii. p. 332, of the llolls of Parliament, there is a petition of 
the Commons to the king*, Edward the Third, praying that the Lom- 
bards, following no other mystery but that of broker, may be banished 
the realm on account of their usury, and being spies, and “Ow/ ore tat'd 
oienez deins la terre un trop horrible vice q ne fait pas a nomerf ^c, 
t Parties convicted of this offence were, according to Sir Edward 

D 
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the 21st James the First, cap. I, which enacted that 
“ all bonds, contracts, and assurances made after the 
passing of this Act for any usur)’ above the rate o^ 
eight per cent, per annum, should be utterly void.” 
The Act to continue for seven years ; but it was by 
the 3rd Charles the First made ])erpetual. 

Sir Josiah Child, in his “ Discourse on Trade,” re- 
marks, that “in th<‘ year 1635, which was but ten 
years after the passing of the above Act, there were 
more merchants to be f()und on the Exchange of Lon- 
don worth each one thousand pounds and upwards, 
than were before the year 1600 to be found worth 
one hundred i)ounds. That the lowering of interest 
enables merchants to increase foreign trade, whereby 
home manufacturers and artificers will be increased, 
as also our stock of other useful ])eople; and the poor 
will be employed.” 

The rate of interest of money was further reduced by 
Cromwell to six per cent. : the same reduction was re- 
enacted after the Restoration by statute 1 2 Charles II. 
cap. 13 ; but the canon law still continued opposed to 
the practice of interest for money.* 

By the 12th of Queen Anne, interest of money \yas 
reduced to five per cent, per annum, at which rate it still 


Coke, 1 Inst 129, out of the king's protection, and his lands, tene- 
ments, goods, and chattels shall be forfeited to the king, and his body 
shall remain in prison at the king's pleasure.” 

^ In the Homilies of the Church of England for Rogation week in 
use in the reign of Charles the Second, the following passage occurs * — 
“ K the merchant and worldly occupier knew that God is the giver of 
riches, he would content him.self with so much as, by just means approved 
of God, he could get to his living, and would be no richer than truth 
would suffer him : he would never procure his gains and ask his goods 
at the devil’s hands.” — “ God forbid, ye will say, that any man should 
take his riches of the devil. Verily, so many as increase themselves by 
usury, by extortion, by perjury, by stealth, by deceit, and craft, they 
have their goods at the devil’s gift,” &c. 
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continues, except as applied to loans on personal security 
by bills of exchange, not having more than twelve 
. months to run.* 

These alterations in the law proceeded pari passu 
with the gradual changes which took place from time 
to time in our commercial system; and as the business 
of banking began to unfold its various uses, the mone- 
tary ojierations of the country, which had previously 
been discharged by different hands, were centred in 
one distinct pursuit. 

Very few of the writers on our monetary system take 
notice of the important part which interest of money 
performs in our financial operations, and the tendency 
it has to centralise capital ; for undoubtedly some men 
through such operations accumulate immense wealth ; 
and, provided the length of the lives of the great capi- 
talists was not confined to the ordinary limits of man’s 
existence, they would be the only possessors of money, 
leaving thousands pennyless; for, “whatever store of 
sap the tree hath, yet many sprigs and leaves wither 
for want thereof.” Natui’e, however, finds a remedy 
for man’s folly : by the time a man has by compound 
interest doubled his capital, it is rare that another 
period is permitted him to double it a second time, and 
by his death his accumulated wealth is distributed 
among his relatives or friends. 

Our history of the progress of banking, and its in- 
separable companion, the doctrine of interest of money, 
has now reached that point when the practice and prin- 
ciples of the science assumed a definite form. Before, 
however, we proceed further in our history of banking, 
our consideration must be directed to an important 
collateral branch of our subject; viz. Bills of Ex- 
change, and the laws respecting them. 

^ See 3 and 4 Will. IV. and subsequent Acts renewing the same. 

D 2 
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ON BlI-LS OF EXCHANGE. 

Introduction of Bills of Exchange — First use made of them in England — Form 
of «a Bill in the year 1235 — Copy of a Bill in 1589— ^lodern form intro- 
duced by the Goldsmiths — Negotiating of Foreign Bills a royal preroga- 
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of Exchange — Difference between Bank Notes and Bills of Exchange — 
Difference between Bankers’ Bills and Mercantile Bills of Exchange — On 
• days of grace — On Foreign Bills and Exchange.s — Contrast between the 
Trade of England with America and that of other countries — Blackstone’s 
definition of a Bill of Exchange — Sir John Bay ley on Bills of Exchange, 
Promissory Notes, and Chetiues — The laws and customs respecting them 
— Tlie late Rothschild — Mr. Rose and “ Rothschild’s Pillar.” 


The immense advantages that the invention of bills of 
exchange has conferred on the commerce, not only of 
this but of all other countries, and their intimate con- 
nection with the practice of banking, necessarily compel 
us to devote considerable space to the consideration of 
their origin, the practice of merchants and traders in 
respect to them, and the laws which regulate them iu 
this country. 

The Jews, as we have elsewhere observed, were the 
first inventors of hills of exchange, so called because 
they aflForded the means by which the commodities of 
one country were readily exchanged for those of another; 
but, as England during the time of the Anglo-Norman 
kings had no foreign trade, their use was little known ; 
yet we find that, in the reign of Henry the Third, by the 
advice of the Bishop of Hereford, such instruments were 
employed to a very pernicious purpose. 

Henry having contracted an immense debt to the 
Pope, who became very importunate for its settlement, 
the bishop suggested to the king the following scheme 
for the payment of his debts without money That cer- 
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tain Italian merchants to whom the Pope was indebted 
should draw bills in favour of their creditors on all the 
rich bishops, abbots, and priors in England, for certain 
* large sums of money alleged to have been lent Vjy them 
to those prelates for the benefit of their churches. This 
iniquitous proposition was adopted by the king. The 
Bishop of Hereford was sent to Rome to procure the 
Pope’s sanction, which was easily secm*ed. Bills to the 
amount of 150, .540 marks were drawn, and forwarded 
to the Pope’s Legate in England ; and the prelates, after 
many remonstrances and threats of excommunication, 
were compelled to pay them. 

Matthew Paris, an English historian and Benedic- 
tine monk in the inonasteiy of St. vUbans, whose 
History, from William the (bnqneror to the end of 
Henry the Third, is always quoted as an authority, 
in page 280 gives tlie form of a bill or obligation for 
the repayment of money upon loan, of which the 
following is a ti’anslation : — “ To all that shall see this 
present writing, Thomas the Prior and the Convent of 
Burnwell with health in the Lord : Know ye that we 
have borrowed and received at London for ourselves, 
profitably to be expended for the affairs of our church, 
from Francisco and Gregorio, for them and their partners, 
citizens and merchants at Milan, a hundred and four 
marks of lawful money sterling, thirteen shillings and 
four pence sterling being counted to every mark; which 
said one hundred and four marks we promise to pay 
back on the feast of Saint Peter ad Vincula, being the 
first day of August, at the New Temple in London, in 
the year 1235. And if the said money be not all paid at 
the time and place aforesaid, we bind ourselves to pay 
to the aforesaid merchants, or any one of them, or their cer- 
tain attorney, for every ten marks, forborne two months, 
one mark of money for recompense of damages which the 
aforesaid merchants may incur by the nonpayment of 
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it ; SO that they may lawfully demand both principal, 
damages, and expenses as above expressed, together with 
the expenses of one merchant, for himself, horse,and ser- 
vant, until such time as the aforesaid money be fully 
satisfied. And for the payment of such principal, inte- 
rest, damages, and expenses, we oblige ourselves, our 
church, moveable or immoveable, ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, which we have or shall have, wheresoever they 
shall be found, to the aforesaid merchants and their heirs. 
And do further recognize and acknowledge that we 
possess and hold the said goods for the said merchants 
by way of courtesy, until the premises be fully satisfied ; 
renouncing also, for ourselves and successors, all help of 
canon and civil law, all privileges and clerkship, the 
Epistle of St. Adrian, all customs, statutes, lectures, in- 
dulgences, and the see apostolic ; as .also the benefit of 
all appeal or inhibition from the King of England, with 
all other exceptions, whether real or personal, that may 
be objected ag.ainst the validity of this instrument. All 
which things we promise faithfully to observe ; and in 
witness thereof havi* set hereto the seal of our Church. 
London, 24 April, Anno Domini 1235.” 

The above form was subsequently much abridged, as 
appears by the following, whicdi is a copy of a bill in the 
reign of Elizabeth : — 

“ Witnesseth this present bill of exchange, that I, 
Robert Anderson, merchat of the city of Bristowe, doe 
owe vnto Thomas Mun, merchat of the said city, the 
summe of 1 00 duckets ; I say an hundred duckets of 
currant monie of Spaine, accompting after 1 1 rials of 
plate to the ducket ; to be paid vnto the said Thomas 
Mun, or his assignes, within 1 0 daies next and ymme- 
diatelye after the safe arrivall of the good ship called the 
Gabriel of Bristowe to the port of S. Lucai in Andalouzia 
in Spaine, or any other port of the discharge. And for 
the true paiment thereof I, the above named Robert 
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Anderson, do bind me, my goods, my heires, executors, 
and assignes, firmly by these presents. In witnesse of 
the truth, I have caused two of these billes to bee made 
' (the which the one being paied, the other to be voide), 
and have put my firme and scale vnto them, and deliured 
them as my deed in Bristowe, the 1 5 day of September 
1589, and in the 31 yeere of our Soueraigne Queene 
Elizabeth her Maiesties reigne,” &c. 

It is evident that these bills were steps towards paper 
(U’edit — a mode of representing debts by tangible and 
transferable instruments, which might be pledged or 
given to a thii'd party to receive; for, although the 
woi’ds “ or order,” which brevity and custom have since 
that remote period introduced, are not be found in them, 
it is evident that, provided the parties to whom they were 
originally given put their names in due form of assign- 
ment, they could be transferred. 

The author of a work entitled “ Lex Mercatoria,” pub- 
lished in 1G22, mentions bills of debts or bills obligatory 
being in use among the Merchant Adventurers at Am- 
sterdam, Middleburg, and Hamburg, and that to give 
currency to such bills it was the custom to put a seal 
upon them. The author recommends the adoption of 
such a mode in this country, and gives the following form, 
considering it as a thing scarcely known : — 

“ I, A. G., merchant of Amsterdam, do acknowledge 
by these presents to be truly indebted to the honest 
X. Y., English merchant dwelling at Middleburgh, in the 
sum of one hundred pounds, current money, for mer- 
chandize, which is for commodities received of him to my 
contentment ; which sum aforesaid I do promise to pay 
to him, the said X. Y., or the bearer hereof, within six 
months next after the date of these presents. In witness 
whereof, I have subscribed the same at Amsterdam, this 
tenth day of July, 1662.” 

A remark made by this author is worthy of attention ; 
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he says, “ The civil law and the law merchant do require 
that the bill shall declare for what the debt groweth, 
either for merchandize or money, or any other lawful 
consideration.” 

In the 5 ^ear 1651 the present method of making pay- 
ments by the endorsement on bills of exchange was 
recommended by William Potter, in his “ Key of Wealth.” 
To give currency to such bills, he proposed “ that they 
should be payable before any debts whatever, as if a man 
had confessed a judgment of his whole estate by the pay- 
ment thereof.” 

■ The origin of the present form of a bill of exchange 
is attributable to the goldsmiths of London, who were 
the first bankers who circulated ])aper money : their 
bills were called “goldsmiths’ notes.” 

In the year 1()97, inland bills of exchange were, for 
the first time, declared legal instruments : this had 
been found necessary to enable the Bank of England to 
advance money upon them. Whether the notion of 
the illegality of transferring notes and bills originated 
in any Act of Parliament expressly made for that pur- 
pose, or solel)" in the common law interpretation of 
the Acts against champerty, we have not been able to 
discover. 

In the 9th and 10th of William the Third, cap. 17, is 
the following clause, for the better regulating the pay- 
ment of bills of exchange : 

“ That all bills of exchange drawn in England for 
five pounds and upwards, on any other place in England, 
and payable a certain number of days, weeks, or months 
after date, shall, from and after presentation and accept- 
ance (which acceptance shall be by the underwriting 
the same under the party’s hand so accepting), and after 
the expiration of three days after the said bill shall have 
become due, the party to whom the said bill is made 
payable, his servant, agent, or assigns, may and shall 
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cause the said bill to be protested by a notary public, 
or any other substantial person of the city, town, or 
place, in the presence of two or more witnesses, refusal 
or neglect being first made of due payment; which pro- 
test shall be first made and written under a fair written 
copy of the said bill, signifying that — 

“ I A. B. on the day of at the 

usual place of abode of the said C. D., have demanded 
])aymcnt of the bill, of which this is a copy, which the 
said C, D. did not pay ; wherefore I, the said A. B., do 
hereby protest the said bill, 'dated the , which 

protest shall, within fourteen days after, be sent, or 
otherwise due notice shall he given thereof, to the party 
from whom the bill was received ; and who, upon pro- 
ducing such protest, shall re-pay the said bill, together 
with interest and charges. And in default of such 
protest, of which only sixpence shall be charged, or due 
notice, the person so failing shall be liable to all costs, 
damages, and interest accruing thereby. Provided, that 
if any such bill be lost or miscarried within the time 
limited for payment, the drawer shall be obliged to 
give another bill, the pei’son to whom it is sent giving 
security, if demanded, to the drawer, to indemnify him 
in case the lost bill should be found again.” 

The law of bills of exchange has undergone numerous 
revisions since this Act was passed ; yet, as it is the first 
of the kind that we have met with, we consider that, on 
that account, its insertion here was requisite. 

Instruments more perfect than bills of exchange, for 
the objects for which they were invented, could not 
possibly be devised or desired. No cumbrous deeds to 
settle or engross; no lawyer, witness, or travelling 
expenses; no time lost in completing the security; 
easily transmitted from one to another, and having in 
law all the power and validity of the most formal in- 
strument. 

All these advantages combined, make them for all 
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the purposes of commerce better than any other descrip- 
tion of security : passing as they do from hand to hand, 
their security increases at every stage, each party to a 
bill becoming responsible to the last endorser for its 
payment, in the event of its dishonour. 

Many persons- however, unconnected with business, 
still entertain antiquated prejudices, and look with a 
degree of suspicion on all transactions which are con- 
ducted through the medium of bills of exchange. They 
do not give themselves the trouble to reflect, that nearly 
nine-tenths of the business carried on throughout the 
whole of Great Britain is effected through the instru- 
mentality of debts and obligations payable at some 
future period. 

The means of arriving at a knowledge of the actual 
amount of bills of exchange in circulation at any one 
time are very limited ; yet by taking the amount paid 
for bill stamps, as returned by the Stamp Office, and by 
averaging both the dates and amounts of bills answering 
to the several denominations of stamps in that return, 
something like an approximation to the total amount 
may be arrived at. In this way the late Mr. Leathain, 
a banker at Wakefield, estimated the amount of bills of 
exchange circulated in England in the year 1839 to 
be .528,493,842/., and the amount of bills out at one 
time to be 132,123,460/. “How magnificent,” adds 
Mr. Leatham, “ and yet how fearful to contemplate, that 
this immense amount should be deranged, and in the 
greatest disorder, as I saw it in 1825-6.”* 

We quote a few of the articles comprehended in the 
above amount, as delivered in evidence before a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords in the session of 1841, 
on “ Interest of Money.” 

Sugar l3,000,U00/.,Tea 6,000,000/.,Coffee 2,000,000/., 
Tobacco 6,000,000/.,Wine and Spirits 7,000,000/., British 
spirits 1 1 ,000,000/., Cotton 1 0,000,000/., Silk 3,000,000/. 

* See his Letter to Charles Wood, Esq. on the Currency. 
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The average date of bills drawn in this country by 
the trades, or by ihe bankers to represent transactions 
in trade, are almost all of them within three months, 
excepting those from the manufacturing districts of 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds, which 
are generally at three and four months after date. 

Although there are many points in which a bill of 
exchange and a bank note closely resemble each other, 
there are others in which there is a distinct and 
material difference between them. A note purposes to 
be payable on demand ; it is not endorsed by a holder 
on his paying it away ; the jiarty receiving it has no 
further claim on the party from whom he received it, in 
the event of the failure of the issue, should he not de- 
mand payment within a reasonable time after he has 
received it. The question of what is a reasonable time 
is generally left to a jury. 

The principal distinction between bank notes and 
hills of exchange is, that every individual on passing a 
bill to another has to endorse it, and by so doing renders 
himself responsible for its due payment. “ A bill 
circulates,” says Mr. Thornton in his treatise on Pajier 
Credit, “ in consequence chiefly of the confidence placed 
by each receiver of it in the last endorser, his own 
correspondent in trade; whereas the circulation of a 
bank note is owing rather to the circumstance of the 
name of the issuer being so well known as to give it uni- 
versal credit.” 

Notes form the currency of all classes, not only of 
those who are, but of those who are not, engaged in 
trade. Bills on the other hand pass only, with few 
(“xceptions, among persons engaged in business, who 
are fully aware of the ri.sks they run in taking them. 
There is plainly therefore an obvious distinction between 
the two species of currency ; and it cannot be fairly 
argued, that, because Government interferes to regulate 
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the issues of one, it should also regulate the issues of 
the other. • 

There is also a difference between bankers’ bills of 
exchange and mercantile bills of exchange, inasmuch as 
the former are essentially in their nature the same as 
bank notes payable on demand; but they are less secure 
than notes payable on demand, because the banker may 
fail before the bill becomes due. 

The issue by a banker of his bill is not a proof of 
any transaction in trade ; it is a mere exchange of credits. 
The banker creates, and puts out, a piece of paper that 
will circulate against one or many that will not circulate. 
The banker’s bill of exchange will cinmlate, because the 
confidence in his aliility to pay the bill at maturity is 
undoubted ; the difference therefore between the bill of 
exchange which the banker creates entirely upon him- 
self, and those other bills of exchange which are 
created by the customers of the banks, is, that the 
latter are the real types of the quantity of business 
done upon credit, whilst the credit which circulates is 
the quantity which the banker chooses to send out of 
either sort. 

All bills drawn at any jilace in Great Britain by par- 
ties who have not compounded for the duty, must be 
drawn on a stainj), and according to a scale settled In 
parliament. All bills drawn out of England are exempt 
from such stamps, and are called foreign bills, and are 
usually drawn in sets of three bills, beginning with 
“ Pay this my first of exehange, second and third not 
paid or “ Pay this my second of exchange, first and 
third not paid or “ Pay this my third of exchange, 
first and second not paid.” The party drawing these 
bills usually sends one to his correspondent in London, 
to obtain its acceptance by the party on whom it is 
drawn ; and he either sends the other, when only two 
are drawn, to any one to whom he has to make a re- 
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luittance, or sells it at the exchange of the day at the 
place in which he resides. In the two latter cases a 
mpmorandum is made at the bottom of the bill, inti- 
mating that “ the first accepted with A. B. and Co. 
Lombard Street, London and, on the production of 
the bill put in circulation, A. B. and Co. deliver up 
the accej)ted bill, when they are negotiable here as 
one bill. 

It is almost an universal custom among merchants in 
all parts of the world, that a person to whom a bill is 
addressed shall be allowed a few extra days beyond the 
time named on the bill for paying the same, called 
“ days of grace,” originally so called because they were 
gratuitous : they are now demanded as a right. 

In great Britain and Ireland three days are allowed ; 
in other places more. If the last of these three days 
happen to be on a Sunday, the bill is payable on the 
Saturday i)receding; so that in fact such bills have only 
two days’ grace ; but days of grace ai*e not allowed on 
l)ills ])ayable at sight. 

If bills become due on Sunday, or on such days on 
which the law forbids business to be done, payment 
must be demanded or protest made for nonpayment 
on the preceding day. 

>¥11011 a bill is drawn payable on a given day, three 
days’ grace are allowed; but if the bill expresses that it 
is payable on the day of the week, say Wednesday, the 
• 28th January, the days of grace are not allowed, but 
the bill must be paid or protested on the Wednesday. 

When the time of payment is limited to months, such 
time must be computed by calendar not lunar months ; 
and when one month is longer than the succeeding, it 
is a rule not to go, in the computation, into a third. 
Thus with a bill di’awn on the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 
31st January, payable one month after date, the time 
expires on the 28th of February ; and, adding the three 
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days’ grace, all bills drawn on those days will conse- 
quently be due on the .3rd of March, with the excep- 
tion of Leap Year, when bills drawn on the 28th 
January, at one month, will be payable on the second 
of March. When a bill is made payable so many days 
after sight, or from the date, the day of presentation 
or date is excluded. 

Almost all bills drawn Jibi'oad are drawn at one or 
more usances either after sight or date. The Italians 
say vi'o doppio for double usance or two usances. The 
term is longer or shorter according to the different 
countries. In France the usance for bills drawn from 
Spain and Portugal is sixty days’ date; from other coun- 
tries thirty days’ date. Bills are generally drawn on 
Amsterdam, Cadiz, Genoa, Hamburgh, Leghorn, Lon- 
don, Madrid, Naples, and Venice, at sixty days’ date, 
Marseilles, however, draws on Genoa at thirty days’, 
and on Leghorn and Naples at forty-five days’ date. Ten 
days’ grace are allowed on bills payable at one or mori‘ 
usances, at so many days’ date or sight, or on a special 
day ; but bills drawn a vue must be paid on presenta- 
tion. Bills made payable at a fair must be settled on 
the last day, or on the very day if the fair lasts but one 
day. In London the usance for bills drawn from Hol- 
land, Germany, or France, is one month ; from Spain 
and Portugal, two months ; and from Italy three months, 
all after date ; the days of grace are the same as on 
inland bills. 

The usance at Venice for bills drawn from London is 
three months after date : six days’ grace are allowed, 
after which they must be either paid or protested. 
Protests are made by the fanti or clerks of the com- 
mercial college, who enter all the bills they protest in a 
book, to which every merchant has free access. Thus 
many bills which would otherwise be returned are ac- 
cepted, and paid for the honour of the drawer or 
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endorsers. This practice is also useful in giving early 
notice of approaching insolvency. 

, There are two classes of persons in this country 
whose business is almost exclusively confined to dealing 
in bills of exchange, viz. bill brokers and foreign ex- 
change brokers: the former may be said to be the 
middle party between those who have money to lend, 
and those who wish to borrow'. They were on their 
first introduction barely tolerated; but, from the high 
character of one house, a bill broker may now walk 
Lombard-street with his head erect. 

Bankers find in bill brokers useful instruments for, 
employing their surplus capital. Yet, seeing that the 
best and indeed the only legitimate mode of employing 
money by bankers is that of discounting bills, the trans- 
ferring of any portion of such business to bill brokers is 
somewhat anomalous. 

“ A bill broker,” says Mr. Windham Beawes, “ ought 
to be a man of honour, and know his business ; he 
should avoid babbling, and be yirudent in his office, 
which consists in one sole point, that is, to hear all and 
mt/ nothing; so that he ought never to speak of the 
negotiations transacted by means of his interventions.” 

The business of foreign exchange 4)rokers consists 
in transacting the details attending the negotiation 
of foreign bills of exchange : the) procure money for 
bills on foreign merchants, and procure bills for those 
who have payments to make to their foreign corre- 
spondents, all which is transacted on the Royal Ex- 
change every Tuesday and Friday. 

The rate of the different exchanges on every country 
in Europe is then and there fixed by the principal 
brokers, which rate, so agreed on, is on those days 
the standard for every negotiation. 

A broker, by knowing the mutual wants of merchants, 
is a most important and useful intermediate agent in 
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this case ; and, when an intelligent man, he knows the 
general situation of the balance between any two coun- 
tries ; and, as it is his interest that all transactions pass- 
ing through his hands should be on a fair principle, the 
rate of exchange is generally fixed with more accuracy 
than it would be if the merchants were to transact the 
business directly with one another ; for, being interested 
in concealing their transactions from each other, they 
could not so well understand the situation of the 
market. 

The course of exchange between countries is pri- 
marily regulated by the relative value of the current 
specie in each respective country. Those which have 
a great diversity of circulating specie generally regulate 
their currency by reckoning an agio, which varies in 
different countries. Bills drawn in Great Britain upon 
Hamburgh or the Netherlands are considered payable 
in banco, that is to say, in money, either real or fic- 
titious, of a certain standard value ; and the party on 
whom such bills are drawn, sometimes receives, but 
mostly pays, an agio or discount proportioned to the 
intrinsic value of the currency. 

All bills drawn on Great Britain are supposed pay- 
able in the standard coin of the kingdom : there is con- 
sequently no necessity for an agio ; yet the exchange is 
more or less favourable according to the purity or 
deficiency of the current specie, or from any sudden in- 
crease or diminution of the bills drawn in one country 
upon another. 

The par of the currency of any two countries means, 
among merchants, the equivalence of the certain amount 
of the currency of the one in the currency of the other, 
supposing the currencies of both to be of the precise 
weight and purity fixed by their respective mints. Thus, 
according to the mint regulations of Great Britain and 
France, one pound sterling is equal to 25 francs 20 
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cents, which is said to be the par between London and 
Paris. And the exchange between the two countries is 
said to be at par when bills are negotiated on this foot- 
ing; that is, for example, when a bill for 100?. drawn 
in London is worth 2520 francs in Paris, and con- 
versely. When 1 1 . in London buys a bill on Paris for 
more than 25 francs 20 cents, the exchange is said to 
be in favour of London and against Paris; and when, 
on the other hand, 1?. in London will not buy a bill on 
Paris for 25 francs 20 cents, the exchange is against 
London and in favour of Paris. 

When a merchant in London wishes to discharge a 
debt due by him in Paris, he makes it his business to 
ascertain, not only the state of the direct exchange be- 
tween London and Paris, but also the state of the 
exchange between London and Hamburgh, Hamburgh 
and Paris, &c.; for it fre(|uently happens that it may be 
more advantageous for him to buy a bill on Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam, or Lisbon, and to direct his agent to invest 
the proceeds in a bill on Paris, rather than remit di- 
rectly to the latter place. 

Dr. Kelly, in his ‘‘ Universal Cambist,” gives the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which a veiy large 
transaction was actually conducted by indirect remit- 
tances. In 1804, Spain was bound to pay to France a 
large subsidy; and in order to do this three distinct 
methods presented themselves. 

First — To send dollars to Paris. 

Second — To remit bills of exchange directly to Paris. 

Thirdly — To authorise Paris to draw directly on Spain. 

The first of these methods was tried, but it was found 
too slow and expensive ; and the second and third plans 
were considered likely to turn the exchange against 
Spain. The following method, by the indirect or circu- 
lar exchange, was therefore adopted. 

A merchant or banquier at Paris was appointed to 
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manage the operation, which he thus conducted : — He 
chose London, Amsterdam, Hamburgh, Cadiz, Madrid, 
and Paris, as the principal hinges on which the opera- 
tion was to turn; and he engaged correspondents in 
each of these cities to support the circulation. Madrid 
and Cadiz were the places in Spain from whence remit- 
tances were to be made; and dollars were, of course, to 
be sent where they bore the, highest price, for which 
bills were to be procured on Paris, or on any other 
places that might be deemed more advantageous. 

The principle lieing thus established, it only remained 
to regulate the extent of the operation, so as not to 
issue too much paper on Spain, and to give the circu- 
lation as much support as possible from real business. 
With this view, London was chosen as a place to which 
the operation might be chiefly directed, as the price of 
dollars was then high in England, a circumstance which 
rendered the proportional exchange advantageous to 
Spain. 

The business was commenced at Paris, where the ne- 
gociation of drafts issued on Hamburgh and Amster- 
dam served to answer the immediate demands of the 
State; and orders were transmitted to these places to 
draw for the reimbursements on London, Madrid, or 
Cadiz, according as the course of exchange was most 
favourable. The proceedings were all conducted with 
judgment, and attended with complete success. At the 
commencement of the operation the course of exchange 
of Cadiz on London was .36c/. but, by the plan adopted, 
Spain got 39 ^, or about 8 per cent, by the remittance 
of dollars to London, and considerable advantages were 
also gained by the circulation of bills through the seve- 
ral places on the continent. 

While on the subject of exchanges we cannot avoid 
adverting to a remarkable contrast between the trading 
ef England with America as compared with that of all 
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other commercial nations. When cotton is purchased 
in America for the English market, the shipper values 
on the merchant or manufacturer to whom the cotton 
i^ consigned by a bill or bills of exchange, drawn at 60 
days’ sight, for the value of the purchase, together with 
his commission of 5 per cent., and has the facility of 
disposing of his bills in his own market. 

When goods are purchased in this country for the 
American market, the buyer, instead of drawing direct 
on the houses in America to whom the goods are con- 
signed, values on a house in London, and the bills so 
drawn are accepted on commission. Herein a remark- 
able contrast in the trade from England to America, as 
compared with the trade from America to England, pre- 
sents itself. 

For what is imported into England a pledge is given 
to pay in 60 or 90 days, after receiving the bills of 
lading, by accepting a bill or bills of exchange, while, 
for what is imported to America, no pledge of the kind 
is afforded. There is merely an understanding that 
funds are to be forthcoming in time to meet the pay- 
ments to which the shipper has pledged his name. In 
th(! one case, the party’s name is pledged to a definite 
moment in his own market, where credit is of the 
utmost importance to him ; in the other case, the 
name of an agent in another market is pledged for the 
due performance of the contract, the party really liable 
not being responsible for the consequence of delayed 
payment. 

To place the trade of America on the same footing 
as all other commercial nations has long been a desi- 
deratum. Numerous appeals, in the shape of pamphlets 
and other publications, recommending the ado])tion of 
a course of exchange between the two countries, have 
brought conviction to the mind of almost every mercan- 
tile man ; yet, strange to say, no step has yet been taken 
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to eiFect the object : it is an evil which must ultimately 
work its own cure. 

We now proceed to advert to some of the legal defi- 
nitions of bills of exchange and the laws respecting 
them. 

Blackstone has defined a bill of exchange as an open 
letter of request from one man to another, desiring him 
to pay a sum named therein to a third party on his 
account, either on demand or at a certain number of 
days after date or after sight. 

The person who makes or draws a bill of exchange is 
termed the drawer ; he to whom it is addressed is, before 
acceptance, called the drawee, and after the acceptance 
the acceptor : the person in whose favour it is drawn is 
termed the payee, and, when he indorses the bill, the 
indorser ; and the person to whom he transfers it is called 
the indorsee ; and in all cases the person in possession 
of the bill is called the holder. Besides these imme- 
diate parties, a person may become interested in a col- 
lateral way, as, when the drawee refuses to accept, any 
third party, although his name does not appear on the 
bill when first drawn, may accept, after protest for non- 
acceptance by the drawee, for honour of the bill gene- 
rally, or of the drawer, or of any particular indorser ; in 
which case such an acceptance is an acceptance supra 
protest, and the person making it is styled the acceptor 
for the honour of the person or persons on whose ac- 
count he comes forward, and he acquires certain rights 
and subjects himself to nearly the saihe obligations as 
if the bill had been directed to him. A person may also 
become a party to the instrument by paying it supra 
protest either for the honour of the drawer or indorsers. 
When a party residing abroad draws or indorses a bill 
of exchange, which he has reason to suppose will not 
be honoured, either by acceptance or at maturity, he 
affixes a notice on the bill to the following effect : — “ In 
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case of need apply to A. B. and Co. Lombard-street.” In 
compliance with such notice, the bill, if dishonoured, is 
protested, and presented to the parties so referred to, 
and if regular in every other respect is accepted or paid, 
according to the circumstances of the case. The im- 
mense advantage of this arrangement may be judged 
of, if we suppose the case of a merchant at Constanti- 
nople indorsing a bill, and, after referring it, in case of 
need, to his correspondents in London, at which place 
it is made payable, transmits it to Spain, from whence 
it is sent to Leghorn, and subsequently to London, 
passing in its transit through the hands of several par- 
ties, all of whom affix their names to the bill; and, should 
it be dishonoured when at maturity, instead of retracing 
its course through the hands of the several parties who 
have indorsed it, is at once paid under protest, for 
honour of the indorser at Constantinople, and trans- 
mitted direct to him. 

All parties, whether merchants or not, above the age 
of twenty-one years, having capacity and understanding, 
may be parties to a bill of exchange. An infant cannot 
be bound by a lull or note drawn by him during his 
nonage, even should it be given for necessaries ; but, 
as the contract of an infant is only voidable, and not 
void, an express promise of payment after he attains his 
full age will render him liable. 

There are (wo principal (jualities essential to the 
validity of a bill or note ; first, that it be payable at all 
events, not dependent on any contingency, nor payable 
out of a particular fund ; and secondly, that it be for 
the payment of money only, and not for the payment of 
money jointly with the ])erformance of some act, or in 
the alternative. 

If the bill or note be insufficient in its formation, in 
either of these respects, it will not become valid by any 
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subsequent occurrence rendering the payment no longer 
contingent.* 

The records of our courts of law contain innumerable 
cases in which parties have failed in establishing thefr 
claim against the issue of a bill which makes the pay- 
ment contingent on any event than the failure of the 
general credit of the person drawing or negotiating it. 

Should any alteration, interlineation, or erasure be 
made in a bill of exchange, without the consent of the 
parties privy thereto, it will discharge them from all 
liabilities thereon, though the bill may afterwards come 
into the hands of a i)arty not aware of such alteration. 

The negotiability of a bill of exchange depends on 
the insertion of sufficient operative words of transfer ; 
the usual modes of making a bill transferable are by 
making it payable to A. or order, or to A.’s order, or to 
A. or bearer, or to bearer generall} . 

It is not essentially necessary to insert the words 
“ value received,” they being imjdied in every bill and 
indorsement, as much as if they had been expressed in 
totidem verbis ; but to entitle the holder of an inland 
bill or note for payment of ‘20/. and upwards to receive 
interest and damages against tlie drawer and indorser, 
in default of acceptance or payment, these words should 
be inserted, as laid down in 9 and 10 Will. III. c. 17 ; 

3 and 4 Anne, c. 9. 

A bill of exchange is presumed to have been made 
upon a good and valuable consideration ; but between , 
the drawer, the acceptor, the indorsee, and his imme- 
diate indorser, the legality or want of consideration, 

* In a case Kingston v. Loiijf, '25 Geo. III. an action was brought 
against the acceptor of a hill, which he made payable, provided the 
terms mentioned in certain letters written by the drawer were complied 
with.” The court held, this was no bill until after such compliance, nnih 
if it was not a bill when drawn, it could not afterwards become so/* 
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01 * the insufficiency of the amount thereof, may be 
insisted upon by way of defence to an action on the 
bill. And where a bill is for accommodation, and the 
fiolder has given value only for a part of the amount, 
he cannot recover upon the bill beyond that amount. 

The non-acceptance of a bill of exchange on presenta- 
tion is the dishonour of the bill ; and when notice of such 
refusal to accept is given to the parties interested in 
the bill in due course, the holder may insist on the 
immediate payment of the amount from the party 
negotiating it. 

Lord Kenyon decided, in cases of this kind, that if a 
bill, which is given in payment, does not turn out to be 
productive, it is not that which it purported to be, and 
that which the party receiving it expected ; and, there- 
fore, he may consider it as a nullity, and act as if no 
such bill had been given. When a bill has been 
presented for acceptance and refused, and a protest 
forwarded to the last indorser, it is not obligatory on 
the holder to present it again, even for payment, at the 
time it purports to be due. Take the following example ; 

A. B., a banker at Liverpool, forwarded to his London 
correspondent a bill for 200l., drawn from New York, 
on a merchant in Broad-street. This bill was presented 
for acceptance and refused ; due notice of its dishonour 
was sent to A. B., accompanied by a protest ; on its 
maturity, it was presented for payment and protested ; 
the letter containg the bill and protest, instead of being 
sent to Liverpool, was mis-directed to Edinburgh : this 
error was not discovered by the London house until the 
letter was returned to the writer, which of course w*as 
several days after, as the case occurred before the forma- 
tion of railroads. 

On the bill being returned to Liverpool, A. B. refused 
to take it back, on the ground that, not having received 
it in course of post, after it became due, he had con- 
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sidered it was duly honoured, and had paid over the 
money to his customer. On being reminded of the 
circumstance of the protest for non-acceptance, together 
with the fact of his not having received any intimation 
of its having since been accepted, together with a 
reference to Lord Kenyon’s opinion above referred to, 
he reluctantly consented to take it back.* 

By the 1st and 2nd Geo. IV. cap, 78, regulating the 
acceptance of bills of exchange, it is declared that, 
“ Whereas according to law as hath been adjudged, 
where a bill is accepted payable at a banker’s, the accept- 
ance thereof is not a general but a qualified acceptance ; 
and whereas a practice hath very greatly prevailed 
among merchants and traders so to accept bills, and 
the same have been among such persons very generally 
considered as bills generally accepted, and accepted 
without qualification ; and whereas many persons have 
been and may be much prejudiced and misled by such 
practice and understanding, and persons accepting bills 
may relieve themselves from all inconveniences by giving 
such notice as hereinafter mentioned of their intention 
to make only a qualified acceptance thereof ; — it is 
therefore enacted, That if any person shall accept a bill 
of exchange payable at the house of a banker or other 
place without further expression to his acceptance, such 
acceptance shall be deemed and taken to be, to all intents 
and purposes, a general acceptance of such bill ; but if 
the acceptor shall in his accejitance express that he 
accepts the bill payable at a banker’s house or other 
place only, and not otherwise or elsewhere, such accept- 
ance shall be deemed and taken to be, to all intents 
and purposes, a qualified acceptance of such bill, except 
in default of payment, when such payment shall have 
been first duly demanded at such banker’s house or 

* This case actually occurred to the author, who, when a young ma"' 
committed the error of rais-directing a letter in the way described. 
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other place ; and no acceptance of any inland bill of 
exchange shall be sufficient to charge any person, unless 
such acceptance be in writing on such bill ; or, if there 
6e more than one part of such bill, on one of the said 
parts.” 

The following extract from a Treatise by Sir John 
Bayley, late one of the judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, on the law of bills of exchange, furnishes import - 
ant information as to the course to be adopted with 
dishonoured bills. 

“ Though no prescribed form be necessary for notice 
of the dishonour of a bill or note, it ought to import • 
that the person to whom it is given is considered liable, 
and that payment from him is expected. 

“ The notice ought to import that the bill or note has 
been dishonoured : a mere demand for payment, and 
threat of law proceedings in case of non-payment, is 
not sufficient, especially if such demand be made on the 
day the bill or note becomes due. 

“ The notice must come from the holder, or from some 
party entitled to (^all for payment or reimbursement. 

“ If the day on which notice ought to be given be a 
day of public rest, as Christmas Day, or Good Friday, 
or a day of similar sanctity, according to the religion of 
the party bound to give notice, the notice need not be 
given until the following day ; but this regulation does 
not extend to Scotland. 

“ If the holder of a bill or note place it in the hands of 
his banker, the banker is only bound to give notice of 
its dishonour to his customer, in like manner as if the 
banker were himself the holder, and his customer were 
the party next entitled to notice. 

“ Sending a verbal notice to a mertdiant’s counting- 
house in the ordinary hours of business, at a time when 
he or some of his people might reasonably be expected 
to be there, is sufficient : it is not necessary to leave or 
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to send a written notice, or to send to the house where 
he lives : sending notice by the post is sufficient, 
though it be not received; and where there is no post 
it is sufficient to send by the ordinary mode of con- 
veyance. 

“ Notice to one of several partners is notice to all ; 
and when a bill has been drawn by a firm upon one of 
the partners, and by him accepted and dishonoured, it 
is unnecessary to give notice of such dishonour to the 
film, for this must necessarily be known to one of 
them ; and the knowledge of one is the knowledge 
of all. 

“ Upon an acceptance payable at a banker’s, notice of 
non-payment need not be given to the acceptor, for he 
makes the bankers his agents ; presentment to them is 
presentment to him. 

“ A person who has been once discharged by laches 
from his liability on a bill or note, is always discharged ; 
and therefore when two or more parties to a bill or 
note have been so discharged, but one of them, not 
knowing of the laches, pays it, he pays it in his own 
wrong, and cannot recover the money from another of 
such parties.” 

It is held that a bill of exthange founded on a gam- 
bling transaction (9 Anne, c. 14) is illegal ; but by the 
.58 Geo. III. c. 93, a “ bill of exchange or promissory 
note, although founded on an usurious contract, does 
not vitiate the same in the hands of a bona fide holder 
not knowing of such usurious contract.” And in general 
where the bill is fair and legal in its reception, a sub- 
sequent illegal contract or consideration taking place 
in the indorsements, &c. will not invalidate it in the 
hands of a bona fide holder. 

Promissory notes and cheques. — ^^fhe chief dis- 
tinction between promissory notes and bills of ex- 
change is, that the former are direct engagements 
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by the drawer to pay them according to their tenor, 
without the intervention of a third party as a drawer or 
acceptor. 

Promissory notes may be drawn payable on demand 
to a person named therein, or to order, or to bearer 
generally. 

It was formerly questionable whether these instru- 
ments were assignable or indorsable over, within the 
(!ustom of merchants, to any other person ; or whether 
the person to whom any such note was payable could 
maintain an action against the person who first made 
and signed the same, or whether any person to whom- 
such note should be assigned could, within the said 
custom of merchants, maintain any action upon such 
note against the person who first made or signed it. 

Lord Holt ruled in Clerk v. Martin, that the payer, 
and in Butler v. Crips, that the indorsee, of a promissory 
note could not maintain an action against the maker 
thereof, such note not being within the custom of 
merchants, but it was to be considered only as an 
evidence of debt. 

Such uncertainty in the law gave rise to great diffi- 
culty in the negociation of such instruments, and even 
affected the free circulation of the sealed bills of the 
Bank of England. It was therefore necessary, as a 
means of upholding the credit of bank notes, that a 
change should be made in the law. Accordingly an Act, 
3 and 4 Anne, cap. 9, was passed, which enacted, “ that 
all notes in writing made or signed by any person or 
persons, bodies politic or corporate, or by the servant 
or agent of any corporation, banker, goW smith, mer- 
chant, or trader, usually entrusted by them to sign 
such notes for them, whereby such persons, &c. or 
their servant or agent, promise to pay to any other 
person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, to order 
or bearer, the money mentioned in such note shall be 
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construed to • be by virtue thereof due and payable to 
such persons, &c. to whom the .same is made payable ; 
and also such note payable to any person, &c. or order, 
shall be assignable or indorsable over in the same man- 
ner as inland bills of exchange are or may be by the 
custom of merchants ; and the person, &c. to whom the 
money is payable may maintain an action for the same, 
in such manner as he might upon any inland bill of 
exchange made according to the custom of merchants ; 
and the person, &c. to whom such note is indorsed or 
assigned, may maintain an action either against any of 
the persons, &c. who, or whose servant or agent, signed 
such note, or against any of the persons who indorsed 
the same, as in cases of inland bills of exchange ; and 
the plaintiff shall recover damages and costs of suit.” 

This statute placed promissory notes on the same 
footing as bills of exchange, and consequently the 
decisions and rules relating to the one are in general 
applicable to the other. A note beginning, I promise 
to pay,” and signed by two or more persons, is several as 
well as joint, and the parties may be sued jointly as 
well as severally ; hut when a promissory note is made 
by several, and expresses “ We promise to pay,” it is a 
joint note only. 

A cheque or draft on banker is as negotiable as a 
bill of exchange. In case of default of })ayment by the 
drawer, the party presenting it may maintain an action 
against the drawer or party paying it to him, on the 
consideration of transfer, unh^ss it was expressly agreed, 
at the time of the transfer, that the assignee should 
take the instrument, assigned as payment, and run the 
risk of its being paid, or that he has not used due dili- 
gence in presenting the checjue for payment, in which 
case it will amount to payment ;. and, in the event of 
the failure of the banker, the assignor and every other 
party to the cheque will be discharged. 
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As to the precise time a cheque should be presented 
for payment after it has been paid away, there is some 
(Jegree of uncertainty. It may, however, be collected 
from the cases that have been decided, that a cheque 
on a lianker, or a cash note &c., payable on demand, if 
given in the place where it is made payable, ought to 
he presented for jiayment the same day it is received ; 
or, at farthest, early on the following morning, unless 
prevented bv distance or some inevitable cause or acci- 
dent, which in all cases will excuse the neglect to 
make a presentment so soon as would otherwise be 
necessary. 

In point of law there* is no other settled rule than 
that tilt' presentment must lie made within a reason- 
able time, which, as observed by Lord Ellenborough, 
“ must bt' accommodated to other business and affairs 
of life ; and the parti' is not bound to negleet every 
other transaction in order to present the cheque on the 
same day he. receives it.” 

Drafts or cheques for the payment of money drawn 
on a banker residing or transacting the business of a 
hanker within ten miles of the jilaee at which such 
drafts or orders are drawn or given, are exempt from 
stamp duty, provided the name of the place where such 
drafts or cheques are drawn is truly expressed thereon ; 
44 Geo. III. cap. 93. 

In the foregoing pages we have given as comprehen- 
sive an account of bills of exchange as the nature of 
our task will admit of. Those who are desirous of fur- 
ther information as to the various legal points, will do 
well to consult Bayley, Byles, and Chitty, whose learned 
works on the law of bills of exchange are text books for 
the legal profession. 

The late Mr. Rothschild was for some years previous 
to his death the largest operator in foreign exchanges 
that the present, or perhaps any age, has produced. It 
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may not therefore be considered out of place if we give 
a short account of this extraordinary man. 

The founder of the house of Rothschild was Meyer 
Anselm, who was born in Jew’s Alley, Frankfort. He 
was brought up with the view of being made a priest, 
and studied with such application ns soon to become 
one of the most learned archajologists. 

His father, however, contrary to his inclination, placed 
him in a counting-house at Hanover, where, although 
he did not renounce his taste for science, he fulfilled 
his commercial duties with the utmost skill and success, 
and ultimately became a banker at Frankfort. He died 
in 1812, leaving to five sons a considerable fortune and 
unbounded credit. On his death-bed he strongly re- 
commended them to remain united, which advice they 
ever after strictly followed ; and to this, in a great 
measure, may be attributed the unexampled success of 
most of their subsequent joint operations. 

Nathan Meyer Rothschild, one of the five brothers, 
came to England in 1808, and settled in Manchester, 
where he acted as agent to his father in the purchase 
of Manchester goods for the continental markets. 
Shortly after, he was intrusted with large sums for in- 
vestment in the various public securities in England ; 
and the judgment he exercised was considered so sound, 
that he insured the patronage of the Elector of Hesse 
Cassel, and other German princes, and finally removed 
to London. 

In a very few years his finaninal ojierations pervaded 
the whole of the continent, and exercised more or less 
influence in the monetary transactions of the English 
government. ' He undertook to (!arry out operations on 
a larger scale than had ever existed in Europe previous 
to his time. 

Besides the essential co-operation of his brothers, 
he had agencies in almost every city, either in the old 
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or new world, all of which, under his directions, tran- 
sacted extensive business of various kinds. 

He may be said to have been the first to introduce 
the practice of paying the dividends on foreign loans in 
this country ; and, to make them still more attractive, 
he fixed the rates in sterling money, thus avoiding all 
the fluctuations in exchanges. Besides his foreign loan 
contracts, Mr. Rothschild was a purchaser of and large 
dealer in all the European government securities. His 
great success in loan operations made it a matter almost 
of rivalry, with all those states who wanted to borrow 
money, to obtain his co-operation. 

The judgment he displayed in his dealings in bullion 
and foreign exchanges, was, if possible, greater than in 
his loan contracts : devolving, as they did, wholly upon 
himself and his brothers, they formed a still more im- 
portant feature in his general scale of profits. 

His management of the business of exchanges was 
one of the most remarkable features in his character. 

He never hesitated for a moment in fixing a rate 
cither as a drawer or purchaser of a foreign bill of 
exchange on any part of the world ; and his memory 
was so retentive, that, notwithstanding the multifarious 
and immense transactions into which he entered on 
every foreign post- day on the Royal Exchange, he never 
took a note of them ; but, on his return to his office, 
could dictate to his clerks the whole of the bargains he 
, had made, with the various rates of exchange, and the 
names of the several parties with whom he had dealt, 
with the most perfect exactness. 

Mr. Rothschild was a constant attendant on ’Change 
every Tuesday and Friday ; and, for years, ^was in the 
habit of planting himself at a particular spot, with his 
back to the pillar known to every frequenter of the 
Exchange as “ Rothschild’s pillar but, alas, for human 
greatness! he was on one occasion doomed to expe- 
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rience^ the sad annoyance, that he had no especial 
fight to that particular spot. A person of the name of 
Rose, possessed of great courage, but little judgment, 
one Tuesday afternoon, purposely placed himself oh 
the spot hitherto occupied by the millioniiaire. On Mr. 
Rothschild’s approach he requested the j^arty to move. 
This was just what the other expected, and what he was 
prepared to dispute. He argued that this was the Royal 
Exchange, free to all ; and he, as a British subject, had 
a right to stand there if he thought fit. This doctrine 
could not of course be disputed ; but he was told it 
was the spot that Mr. Rothschild invariably occupied, 
and, as such, ought to be yielded ; but no ; this dogged 
Rose, being a powerful man, defied Mr. Rothschild 
and all his tribe to remove him. For nearly three- 
quarters of an hour — the most valuable portion of 
the Exchange time — ditl he keep possession of the 
pillar; and not until the whole business of the exchange 
of the day was jeopardised did this silly personage, 
after having, as he said, established his right, retire, 
amidst the yells and howls of all the merchants there 
assembled. 

Mr. Rothschild was not celebrated for his proficiency 
in the art of writing : this defect, on one occasion, caused 
him some little annoyance. He was travelling in Scot- 
land, and, on his return, stopped at the town of Montrose; 
and, wishing to replenish his exhausted exchequer, went 
to the Bank, and requested <;ash for a draft of 1 00/. on , 
his agent in London. He was, however, much surprised 
at the refusal of the Bank manager to honour his cheque, 
without, as he said, having the genuineness of the signa- 
ture, which "he was unable to read, previously accredited, 
and for this purpose it must be forwarded to London. 
To this arrangement Mr. Rothschild was compelled to 
submit : and as at that time it took six daiys before an 
answer could be received from London he was detained 
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until the reply came, which of course proving favourable, 
he was enabled to pursue his journey. 

Mr. Rothschild died at Frankfort on 28th July, 1836, 
and on the news of his death reaching London* it occa- 
sioned a greater sensation on the Royal Exchange than 
was, perhaps, ever produced by any event of a similar 
nature. He w'as buried on Monday, 8th August follow- 
ing, at the burial ground belonging to the great German 
Synagogue in Duke’s-place, and his funeral was 
attended by upwards of forty carriages, including those 
of tlie Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, of the merchants and 
bankers of the city of London, besides several mourning 
coaches containing his family and private friends. 

The late Mr. Rothschild’s sons, “ the Brothers Roths- 
child,” may be seen almost daily on the Exchange, oc- 
cupying about the same spot as their father did, and 
exemplifying by their unity, which is the bond of peace, 
the good effects of the advice of their grandfather, and 
the example of their father and his brothers. 

* The news was brotiglit by a pigeon, and merely stated “ He is dead.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


FOUNDATION OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Origin of the Bank of England — Debates in Parliament respecting the Bank 
— Act for establishing the Bank passed 1()D4 — Directors chosen — Com- 
mence active operations at Grocers' Hall in the Poultry — Petition to the 
House of Commons to dissolve the Bank rejected — Dilliculties of the 
infant Bank — Advertise for customers — Issue scaled Bills bearing interest 
— Obtain the exclusive privilege of Banking in 1708 — First issue of Bank 
’ Post Bills — Singular trial respecting a Bank Note — First execution tor For- 

gery of Bank Notes, I7d8 — A military force first sent to guard the Bank- 
Unclaimed dividends the subject of dispute between the Government and 
the Bank — Settlement of the rpiestion — First issue of Five Pound Not(s 
— Diflicult iesof the Bank In 1795 — Alarming state of their affairs — Order 
in Council authorizing the Bank to refuse Gold for its Notes — Issue of One 
and Two Pound Notes — Report on the afiairs of the Jkink — Proposals for 
a new Bank — The Bank contribute 200,000/. towards the expenses of 
the war. 

Our previous chapters have treated of banking in its 
infancy : we have now to detail events reflating to one of 
the most important banking institutions that exists in 
any part of the world ; and the history of banking fur- 
nishes no examjjle that can at all be compared with it 
for the range and multiplicity of its transactions, and for 
the vast influence it possesses over public and national 
affairs. 

Most of the printed proposals for public banks in 
England during the seventeenth century seem to have 
had that of Amsterdam principally in view ; but it is 
doubtful whether one exactly after that model would have 
been suitable for I'ingland ; what was wanted was, a btA 
having circulating notes and bills, hut without the hazm’d 
of bankruptcy. 

Considerable difficulties were experienced by the go- 
vernment in 1691 in raising the annual supplies for the 
support of the war with France, when William Paterson, 
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a merchant from Scotland, laid a scheme before the mi- 
nistry for the formation of a public joint stock bank. 

,A very curious account of the origin of the Bank is to 
be found in a pamphlet, printed in 1717) called “The 
Conferences on the Public Debts, by the Wednesday’s 
Club in Friday-street.” The discussions among the 
members of this society excited considerable public at- 
tention ; both Paterson and (lodfrey, the promoters of 
the scheme for a bank, belonged to this club, the mem- 
bers of which presented a petition to King William, set- 
ting forth, among other things, the great advantages of 
a public bank ; but at tlnat time their ])roposal was re- 
ceived with suspicion. 

Paterson anticipated that the government would 
readily incorporate, with certain powers and privileges, 
such j)artics as would advance a considerable sum of 
money by way of loan to meet the public exigencies. 
Yet, as he himself ndates in th<^ account of his trans- 
actions in relation to the Bank of England and the 
Orphans’ Fund, printed in 1()95, “he found it much 
more difficult to get it consented to by the Privy Council, 
in order to be brought into parliament, than he. had at 
first apprehended.” 

Long debates were held in the privy council, Clueen 
Mary being present. Many were of opinion that a bank 
would not answer, as they were only to have eight per cent. 
on the cai)ital advanced ; this was not to be wondered 
•at, inasmuch as the government had been paying inte- 
rest in anticipation of the public revenue, varying from 
20 to 40 per cent. 

Through the interest of Mi(;hael Godfrey and other 
friends of the project, forty merchants subscribed five 
hundred thousand pounds towards the sum of one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand pounds, to be lent to the 
govei’nment at eight per cent, interest, in consideration 
of the subscribers being incorporated as a bank. 

F 2 
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When the plan hadbeen properly adjusted in the cabinet, 
and a majority secured for it in the House of Commons 
by the influence of Montague, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (who seems to have taken great interest in the 
success of the measure), it was introduced to the house. 

Its advocates expatiated on the national advantages 
that would accrue from such a corporation. They said it 
would rescue the nation out of the hands of extortioners 
and usurers, lower interest, raise the value of land, re- 
vive and expand public credit, extend circulation, conse- 
quently improve commerce, facilitate the annual sup- 
plies, and connect the people more closely with the 
government.”* 

The project was violently opposed by a strong party, 
who affirmed that “ it would become a monopoly, and 
engross the whole money of the kingdom ; that, as it 
must infalliby be subservient to the government views, 
it might be applied to the worst purposes of arbitrary 
power ; that, instead of as.sisting, it would weaken com- 
merce, by tempting people to withdraw their money 
from trade and employ it in stock jobbing ; that it would 
produce a swarm of brokers and jobl)ers to prey u])on 
their fellow-creatures, encourage fraud and gaming, and 
further corrupt the morals of the nation.” 

The monied men also opposed it, lest it should dimi- 
nish — as it very soon after did — the exorbitant gains 
from the public distresses. 

On the 14th of April, 1694, the House of Commons, in • 
a committee of the whole house, proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the establishing of a public bank. One of 
the objections to the bill was, that “ it did not contain a 
clause compelling the bank to make a report on oath to 
the Barons of the Exchequer of the yearly sums borrowed 
and lent by the corporation.” 

The bill was ultimately passed ; and on the 25th of 

See Macpherson’s History of Commerce,” vol. iii. p. 660, 
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April, 1694, King William went in state to the House of 
Lords, and gave the royal assent in the usual form. 

The “London Gazette” of the 7th of June, 1694, 
contains a notice appointing commissioners to receive 
subscriptions for the new bank, together with a schedule 
containing a draft of the charter, which commission 
and draft of a charter were signed by the cjueen. 
Another notice appears in the “Gazette,” that “the 
commissioners would meet at Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, 
for the purpose of receiving subscriptions for the Bank 
of England.” 

Such was the favourable reception this scheme met 
with from the public that, in ten days, the whole sum of 
one million two hundred thousand pounds was sub- 
scribed ; and on the ,5th July, 1694, a notice appears in 
the “ Gazette,” announcing that a meeting would be held 
at Mercers’ Hall on the 10th of July, at eight o’clock in 
the morning, of all persons who had five hundred pounds 
or more interest in the subscribed capital of the bank, 
to take the following oath ; — “ I, A. B., do swear that the 
sum of five hundred pounds by me subscribed, or the 
sum of five hundred pounds at least by me subscribed, 
is my own proper money for my own use and in my own 
right, and not in trust for any other person whatsoever.” 
After taking the oath, each person was to give in writing, 
rolled up, the names of two of the subscribers as they 
should think fit, the one to be the Governor, and the 
other the Deputy Governor of the corporation of the 
Bank of England. And a further meeting was held on 
Wednesday, the 1 1 th of July, for the purpose of choosing 
twenty-four other of the subscribers to be Directors of 
the said corporation. 

Many of the subseribers having neglected to pay up 
the full amount of their subscriptions, the following 
notice appeared in the “Gazette” of the I7th Sep* 
tember, 1694 ; — 
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“ The Court of Directors of the Bank of England, in 
pursuance of the power to them given, have directed and 
appointed that the second fourth part of the money sub- 
scribed be paid to theircashiers at Mercers’ Hall, inCheap- 
side, London, on or before the 25th day of September in- 
stant ; of which all persons concerned are desired to take 
notice, to prevent incun’ing the forfeiture provided by 
the Act of Parliament, in case the same be not paid into 
the Exchequer on or before the 1st of October ne;^t.” 

The subscribers met on Friday, the 28th September, 
for the purpose of settling b3'-laws for the government 
of the corporation, and fixing on a house or place of 
business, when it was agreed that the Bank should com- 
mence its operations at Grocers’ Hall, in tlu^ Poultry; 
and on the 1 stof November they gave notice, that after the 
1st of January, 1695, they would lend money on mortgage 
and real securities after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

The charter of the Bank of England enumerates, at 
some length, the fundamental principles of the corpora- 
tion ; and displays, in the manner in which it is drawn 
up, a considerable extent of knowledge of commer- 
cial tiffairs. Instead, however, of obtaining exclusive 
privileges of trading, which a century bcfoi'e would have 
been an object of ambition with a society of merchants, 
the bank was restricted to the dealing in Itills of exchange 
and in gold and silver. It was prohibited from taking 
part in any mercantile concern ; but it was cTUthorised to 
make advances, like the banks at Amsterdam and Ham- , 
burgh, on the security of merchandize lodged with it or 
pledged to it by written documents. The latter descrip- 
tion of business, it was thought, would form a principal 
source of profit. 

On the 1st of January, 1696, the Bank commenced 
active* operations at Grocers’ Hall, in the Poultry ; and 
on the 1 1th of February the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the “ London Gazette ” ; — 
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“ The Court of Directoi’s of the Bank of England 
hereby give notice, that they have empowered their 
(cashiers, Mr. Thomas Speed, Mr. Robert Hedges, and 
Mr. Thomas Madolees, or any one of them, and no 
other, to give notes on behalf of the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, either for payment of 
money or bills, for which they are to be accountable.” 

On the 1 9th of January, 1695, a petition from several 
merchants and traders of the city of London, on behalf 
of themselves and others, was presented to the House 
of Commons, setting forth, “ That by an Act made the 
last session of this parliament, for granting to their 
Majesties a duty upon the tonnage of ships, &c., and by 
virtue of their Majesties’ letters patent in pursuance of 
the said Act, a corporation of the Governor and 
(Mmpany of the Bank of England is established to receive 
and manage the sum of 1,200,000/.; which said bank, 
us the same is and may be managed, is ruinous and 
destructive to ti’ade in general, injurious to his Majesty’s 
revenues, prejudicial to the lands and manufactures of 
this nation, and is only a private advantage to the said 
corporation.” 

This petition was taken into consideration on Tuesday 
the 22nd of January, 1694-5, when the petitioners, 
together with the Governor and Directors of the Bank, 
attended the House, and were informed that their 
petition could not be received. 

This decision of the House of Commons was considered 
conclusive as to the degree of protection which the 
Bank might calculate upon receiving from the govern- 
ment; but it had the effect of causing the publication of 
sharj) and bitter animadversions upon its management, 
and of the retirement of several of the directors. 

None of the notes issued by the Bank at this time 
were under twenty pounds ; and from this period the 
Bank commenced discounting mercantile bills of ex- 
change. The rate of discount charged, fluctuated at 
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first, but was usually between 4^ and 6 per cent. A 
distinction was at first made in this respect in favour of 
persons who tused the Bank for purposes of deposit; for 
such persons inland bills were discounted at 4^, an?l 
foreign bills at 3 per cent., while to all other persons 
the rate was (5 per cent, upon both descriptions of bills. 

Although the Bank advertised in the “Gazette” of the 
(ith of May, J 695, that they would advance money on 
pawns, loans on goods were seldom applied for ; and, 
indeed, the corporation appear to have made little' use 
of this part of their privileges, confining their operations 
exclusively to banking, including therein the dealing in 
bullion of gold and silver, the receiving of deposits, the 
discounting of bills of exchange, the advances of money 
to the public on the faith of Acts of Parliament, and the 
circulation of their own sealed bills, which bore interest, 
and of their cash note.s, whicli bore no int(>rest. 

So early as the 15th of August, 1605, the Bank called 
in their “ marbled notes,” some having been forged. 

The infant Bank encountered serious difficulties in 
1696 and 1697, partly owing to the decree passed by 
Lord Chancellor Somers, reversing the decision of 
the judges in favour of the bankers whose money had 
been seized by Charles the Second. This refusal to 
acknowledge a debt which James the Second had recog- 
nized, increased the opposition to the financial measures 
of the government. The seizure of the money in the 
Mint by Charles the First was denounced as a robbery, 
and the stoppage of payment by his son was stigma- 
tized as swindling, in the uncourteous language of the 
PURITANS. 

Another cause of difficulty arose from the Bank 
having taken in exchange for their notes the clipped 
and otherwise diminished silver money at the legal or 
par value by tale and guineas at 30s. each ; for which 
they issued notes payable on demand, before having 
received from the Mint a sufficient quantity of the new 
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silver coin for answering the daily demands on them ; so 
that their notes fell to a discount of seventeen to twenty 
per cent. ; and it was no uncommon thing for a trader 
to purchase bank notes at the reduced value, and pay 
his debts with them to the full amount they represented. 

The avenues of the Bank were no longer frequented 
by men solicitous, as in 1695, for notes, even at a 
premium, in exchange for coin alarmingly depreciated; 
but were now eagerly crowded by those who were 
anxious to get the standard coin in return for their 
notes. 

The directors of the Bank spared no exertion to 
correct this state of things : they made two separate 
calls of twenty per cent, on their capital, which had not 
been called in from the proprietors : this was the means 
of withdrawing from circulation notes amounting to 
180,000/. 

The floating debts of the government, which were 
then sometimes called exchequer tallies, were thrown 
into the market, till the extent of the discount made it 
ruinous to part with them, and money was borrowed at 
an interest of six or seven per cent, on sealed bills, to a 
great amount, in exchange for cash notes. 

The Parliament at last took the distressed state of the 
Bank into consideration, and permitted them to increase 
their capital by new subscriptions ; but it was stipulated 
that the old capital of 1,200,000/. should be first paid up. 

Doctor D’Avenant, in his discourse on the public 
revenue and trade of England, says, “ This second bank 
subscription, being founded upon parliamentary security 
for making good the deficient tallies, was formed by 
receiving those tallies at par, for which the owners had 
only given 50 to 60 per cent.” 

The same author, in page 265, remarks, that it “would 
be for the greatest good of trade, if the Bank of England 
were restricted by law from allowing interest on running 
cash, as was the case at this time ; for the ease of having 
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three or four per cent, without trouble or hazard must 
be a continued bar to industry.” 

The Bank did not require any legislative interference 
to restrain them from allowing interest on deposits : they 
were too glad to discontinue the practice, not for the 
reasons assigned by the learned doctor, but because 
it would augment their profits ; and we cannot trace 
that they have, at any time since, renewed the practices 
On the 4th of December, I (>90, the governor and 
directors of the Bank attended at the bar of the House 
of Commons, by order of the house, and presented to 
the house a state of their affairs, as follows : * 

“ Dr. 

To sundry persons for sealed bank £ s. d. 

bills standing out 893,800 0 0 

To ditto ditto on notes for running 

cash 704,196 10 6 

To moneys borrowed in Holland . . 300,000 0 0 

To interest due on bank bills stand- 
ing out 17,876 0 0 

To balance 12.5,315 2 11 

£2,101,18^1^ .5 

“ Cr. 

By tallies in several parliamentary 

funds 1,784,576 16 5 

By ^ year’s deficiency of the fund of 

100,000/. per annum . . . 50,000 0 0 

•f'By mortgages, pawns, securities, 

and cash 266,610 17 0 

London, Nov. loth, 1 696. £2,101,187 13 5 

Examined by order of the Court of Directors, 

Per Thomas Merger. 

* Sec Journals of the House of Coinnioiis for December, 1696, for 
further particulars of the affairs of the Bank. 

f This item includes 35,664/. l.y. lOf/., cash, which it appears was all 
the Bank had in hand to pay their notes, amounting to J ,657,990/. 10#. 

Vifif* .Toiimals of the House of Commons, 1696. 
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Among other devices to put off the payment of their 
notes, the Bank advertised in the “Gazette” as follows: — 
“ That such who think it fit for their convenience to keep 
{‘in account in a book with the Bank, may transfer any 
sum under five pounds from his own to another man’s 
account,” which was adopting the method of the bank 
at Amsterdam. 

The Bank also caused another advertisement to be in- 
serted in the “Gazette” of the 6th May, 1697, calling 
uj)on “ the defaulters of the last call of 20 per cent., 
which should have been paid bythe 10th November, 1696, 
and also those indebted to the Bank upon mortgage, 
pawns, notes, bills, or other securities, to pay in the said 
20 jier cent., and the principal and interest of their se- 
curities, by the 1st of June next.” 

On the 21st of June, 1697, iu a then well-known 
newspaper called “ The Postman,” the following para- 
grajih appears : — “ Bank notes were yesterday between 
thirteen .and fourteen per cent, discount.” 

Many persons supposed that it was the intention of 
the Bank to witlidraw from circulation the whole of its 
notes; for in a report of the arguments used at a meet- 
ing of proprietors of bank stock to take the measure 
into consideration, the engrafting of the additional 
capital was supported on the following grounds: — 

“ First — That all their bills and notes will be brought 
in with the tidlies, and so at once help them out of 
debt. 

“ Secondly - As a natural consequence of the former, 
their bills and notes will then be at par, or equal to 
money, for the payment of debts or bills of exchange. 

“ Thirdly — That being once out of debt, and their 
bills or notes equal with money, they may begin to es- 
tablish a new and lasting credit. 

“ Fourthly — That the Bank cannot otherwise recover 
their credit in many years; and that, till their bills or 
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notes go current again at par with money, the present 
proprietors cannot expect any dividend either of profit 
or interest.” 

The amount subscribed on this occasion did not ex- 
ceed one million, and conso'quently only eight hundred 
thousand pounds in tallies and two hundred thousand 
pounds in notes were paid into the bank, which sum 
was much below what was expected. 

The amount of the additional capital to be engrafted 
on the Bank was neither limited by the committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to take into con- 
sideration the state, of the public credit, nor by the 
Act of Parliament founded on the resolutions of the 
committee. 

The 8th and 9th William III. cap 20, (macted, inter 
alia, that the capital stock of the Bank was to be exempt 
from any tax. No contract for the sale of the stock was 
to be valid, unless registered within seven days in the 
Bank books, and actually transfei’red within fourteen 
days. No act of the corjioration, nor of its court of 
directors, nor sub-eommittees thereof, should subject 
the particular share of any member to forfeiture, which 
shares, however, were to be subject to the payment of 
all the just debts contracted by the cor})oration. By 
this Act it was made felony to counterfeit the common 
seal of the Bank affixed to their sealed bills, or to alter 
or erase any sum in, or any indorsement on, their sealed 
notes, signed by order of the said governor and com- 
pany, or to forge or counterfeit the said bills or notes. 
Members of this corporation were not to be subject to 
bankruptcy, merely by reason of their bank stock, which 
moreover was not to be liable to foreign attachment. 

This is all that is essentially necessary to be recited 
from this long and important Act of Parliament. 

It is almost incredible that, in a few months after 
the passing of the above Act, the stock of the Bank 
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given to the holders of exchequer tallies, which before 
engraftment had been at 40 to 50 per cent, discount, 
should be currently sold at 1 1 2 per cent. 

We cannot permit this early crisis in the affairs of the 
Bank to pass without notice. The first remark which 
has no doul)t obtruded itself on the attention of the 
reader is, the extreme imprudence of the Bank in issuing 
paper, for which they bound themselves to pay the full 
value, and receiving in exchang(! depreciated coins. 
Nothing but the close connection subsisting between 
the government and the Bank could have justified such 
ruinous proceedings on the part of the latter. 

One consequence resulting from this imprudence was, 
the doubling the amount of their issues; and, in order 
to protect the Bank in this and all future issues of their 
paper, the forging or altering any of their sealed bills or 
notes was made felony. Why the Bank of England, 
already possessed of too much ])Ower, and regarded by 
many as a pernicious monopoly, should have such ex- 
traordinary protection, while other issuers of notes in 
the metropolis were left, in this respect, entirely unpro- 
tected, we are at a loss to determine. 

By the 5 th of Queen Anne, the Bank was empowered 
to call in money from their proprietors, to enable the 
corporation to circulate exchequer bills, by which 
power there was another temporary addition to their 
old capital, which had before been reduced to its origi- 
nal sum of 1,200,000/. This tempoi'ary addition to 
bank stock was 1,001,171/. 10^. which made the whole 
stock amount to 2, 20 1,1 71/- 10*'.; and by this Act the 
bank was to remain a corporation until the redemption 
of 1,500,000/. exchequer bills, which the Bank had 
agreed to circulate at 4/. 10*. per cent, per annum. 

This was the first time that the Bank of England 
undertook the circulation of exchequer bills, by which 
measure they secured the favour of the government. 
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In this year, 1706, the Bank again issued sealed bills, 
the better to enable them to perform “ their contracts 
with the government,” bearing interest at two penc^ 
per cent, per day, or 3l. per cent, per annum. 

The increasing riches and influence of the Bank in- 
duced many wealthy individuals to connect themselves 
by deeds or covenants, and borrow large sums of money 
as bankers, which induced this jealous, vigilant, and 
active corporation to procure the following clause to be 
inserted in the statute of the sixth of Anne : 

That during the (“ontinuance of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, it shall not l)e lawfvd 
for any body politic or corporate, united or to be united, 
other than the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, or for other persons whatsoever, united or to 
be united in covenants or j)artnershij)S, exceeding the 
number of six persons, in this part of Great Britain 
called England, to borrow, owe, or take up, any sum or 
sums of money on their bills or notes payable on de- 
mand, or at any less time than six months from the bor- 
rowing thereof.” 

By this same Act of Parliament, the Bank was to 
remain and be an established corporation, notwithstand- 
ing the Acts of the .5th and 8th of King William ; and all 
their former privileges were now confirmed, as also their 
original annual fund of 100,000/., until the whole 
1 ,600,000/. should be paid oft', and also the annuity of 
106,501/. I3i?, bd . ; and until all the exchequer bills to 
be issued pursuant to this Act should have been called in, 
and payment made for circulating them. Then, and not 
till then, the corporation was to cease and determine. 

The above sum of 106,501/. 13 a“. bd. was to be the 
interest, at 6 per cent, of the 1,775,027/. 17^- lOrf. 

The Bank was authorised “ to make dividends to their 
members of their principal or capital stock,” as they 
afterwards did of the 1,775)027/. 17 "?. 10«?., which prin- 
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cipal stock “ was always to remain at least equal to all 
the debts they owe.” 

During this reign the Bank had been extremely con- 
venient and useful to the government ; and, in order to 
enable that corporation to be further beneficial, by 
assisting in raising the supplies, the House of Commons, 
in 1 708, sanctioned a scheme whereby the Bank was 
to circulate 2, .500, 000 exchequer bills ; in which year 
the whole supply voted amounted to about seven mil- 
lions. An Act of Parliament therefore passed this year 
“ For enlarging the capital stock of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and for raising a further supply to her Majesty 
for the service of the year 1709,” wherein the Act for 
('stablishing the Bank, and all the subsequent statutes, 
were in part recited. 

In consequence of this Act, her Majesty granted a 
coniinission under the great seal, dated the 16th of 
f'ebruary, 1 709, to Sir Thomas Abney and others, “ to 
take subscriptions for doubling the bank stock, by 
selling their said additional stock at the rate of 115/. 
for every 100/. subscribed;” all which was subscribed 
for between the hours of nine in the morning and 
one in the afternoon on the first day of opening the 
sub.scription books. This was by foreigners esteemed 
a pregnant proof of the great wealth of the nation, 
more especially as nearly one million more would have 
been on the same day subscribed, had it been required, 
.so great was the crowd of people coming with their 
money to the Bank. 

The Bank obliged themselves to advance to the go- 
vernment 400,000/., without any additional allowance of 
interest for the last named sum, which made their 
original capital of 1,200,000/., at eight per cent., amount 
to 1 ,600,000/., at 6 per cent interest, to commence from 
the 1st of August, 1711. 
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Thus the bank capital, a part of 

which was only temporary, was . 4,402,343 0 0 

By the 400,000/. now further ad- 
vanced 400,000 0 b 

The total was . . . 4^4,802,343 0 0 

In consideration of which sum of 
400,000/. so lent, without any ad- 
ditional interest, their exclusive 
privileges as a bank were pro- 
longed to one year’s notice, after 
1st August, 1/32. But the Bank 
were to pay off and cancel all the 
exchequer bills which had been 
before issued, amounting, with iji- 
terest at 0 per cent., to . . 1,775,02/ 17 10 

X‘6,577,370 17 10 

The engagements which the Bank had entered into 
were no doubt of great service to the government of 
Queen Anne, as they enabled the minister to continue 
the war ; but whether they were of service to the nation 
is a matter of doubt. One thing, however, is certain : 
that every operation was in itself of great advantage to 
the Bank ; for they received interest upon the money 
they lent equal to or above what was the then current 
rate of interest for money. 

Yet, nevertheless, they were not satisfied with the 
advantages which every one of their engagements had 
produced ; for the Bank stipulated for, and the minister 
agreed to grant them, an extension of their charter, 
with all its privileges, for twenty-two years. 

Thus it appears, that for this long continuance of their 
term the Bank did not pay anything to the public: 
they only lent sums of money, for which they were to 
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have a very high rate of interest till repaid; and, 
again, in the same reign, they obtained, by tbe same 
means, a new prolongation of their term upon twelve 
months’ notice, after the first of August, 1742. A few 
years after this latter prolongation of their charter, 
the government made the following proposition to the 
Bank, to which the directors had the good sense to 
accede : — 

1st. That the Bank should accept an annuity of 
88,751/. 7s. 10c?., after Midsummer 1718, in lieu 
of their then present annuity of 106,501?. 145. bd., 
until the principal sum of \y77b,027l. \7s. 10c?. 
should be repaid. 

2ii(l. That the Bank should discharge and deliver up 
to be cancelled, exchequer bills to the amount of 
2,000,000?., and, in lieu of the former interest and 
advantages, should accept an annuity of 1 00,000?,, 
to commence from Christmas 1717? until the prin- 
cipal should be repaid. 

3rd. That the Bank should continue to circulate the 
remainder of the exchequer bills, amounting to 
2,561,025?., at an allowance of 3 per cent, per 
annum ; and they agreed that from Christmas 
1717 these bills should carry an interest of only 
one j)enny per cent, per day ; and, further, that 
from that period the allowance of 45,000?. and 
8,000?. should cease and determine. 

The above were, no doubt, favourable terms for the 
public : indeed, the Bank could not at this time with 
any decency refuse to agree to them ; for, the minister 
having at the same time applied to the South Sea 
Company, who agreed to accept an annuity of 500,000?. 
after Midsummer 1718, in lieu of the annuity of 
600,000?. which they wei*e entitled to upon their capital 
of 10,000,000?., and also to advance, at any time before 
Christmas 1717, the sum of 2,000,000?. for the public 

G 
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service, at five per cent, per annum interest, a rival- 
ship between these two great corporations was by some 
parties looked upon as inevitable. 

A few years after, the Bank of England bought 
4,000,0001. of the stock of the South Sea Company, and 
took subscriptions for sale of the newly engrafted stock 
at 1 18/. per cent, and sold- 3,389,830/. 10.y. which pro- 
duced in money the exact sum due to the South Sea 
Company, viz. 4,000,000/., so that in their corporate 
capacity they gained 610,169/. IOa-. bank stock. 

The whole sum due from the public to the Bank at 
this time, nz. 1722, amounted to 9,375,027/- 17-s. lOji/, 
but the capital stock of the Bank upon which it paid 
dividends to its proprietors was only 8,959,995/. 1 4s. 8(1. 
For an account of the various alterations in the amounts 
and interest of the permanent debt due by the govern- 
ment to the Bank, we refer our readers to the Appendix. 

In the year 1725 an additional Act was passed, 
making it felony to alter, forge, or counterfeit bank 
notes, or to erase or alter any indorsement thereon, or 
to tender in payment, either by exchange or barter, any 
such bank note, knowing the same to be altered, forgeil, 
erased, or counterfeited, with intention to defraud the 
Bank, or any other body politic. 

On the 14th December, 1738, the Bank of England 
issued the following notice : — “ That upon a repre- 
sentation of his Majesty’s Postmaster-General, they are 
ready to give to such as desire it iilfs payable at semi 
days' .sight, that, in case of the mails being robbed, the 
proprietors may have time to give notice thereof.” 
This is the first instance on record of the issuing of 
bank post bills, which have since proved so profitable to 
the Bank and convenient to the public. 

The influence this corporation had by this time 
obtained, even over the minds of juries, is strongly 
exemplified by the following remarkable result respect- 
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ing a bank note. It appears that in the month of De- 
cember, 1740 , a person in the garb of a clergyman pur- 
chased plate amounting to 69^. 5s. of a goldsmith of the 
name of Willdy, and tendered a bank note for 70/. in 
payment, receiving the difference. The shopkeeper, 
dubious of his customer, sent to the Bank to ascertain 
whether the note was genuine, and was informed that 
it was a good note, whereupon the plate was delivered 
up. In the afternoon of the same day the note was 
paid by the Bank. Four days after the payment of the 
note, a Bank clerk waited upon Mr. Willdy, and told 
him the note was forged, demanding the return of 
the money, which was refused ; whereupon Mr. Chari- 
wood, the Bank clerk, commenced an action, and after 
a trial which lasted several hours the jury brought in 
a verdict for the plaintiff. 

In consecpiencc of the progress of the Rebellion, a 
very alarming and extensive run for gold took place on 
the Bank of England ; and on Thursday the 2()th Sep- 
tember, 174 . 5 , a meeting was held at G<arniway’s Coffee- 
house of the principal merchants and traders of London, 
for supjiorting the credit of the Bank of England, when 
the following resolution was passed : — 

“ We, the undersigned merchants and others, being 
sensible how necessary the preservation of jniblic credit 
is at this time, do hereby declare that we will not refuse 
to I’eceive bank notes in payment of any sum of money 
■ to be paid to us, and we will use our utmost endea- 
vours to make all our payments in the same manner.” 

This resolution received 1,140 signatures in one day; 
<ind on its being known, the run on the Bank, which 
had continued for some days, ceased : it was said gold 
was wanted for the rebels ; but the authorities at the 
Bank disappointed the parties by paying them in silver. 

On Monday the 27th of March, 1768, Richard Wil- 
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liam Vaughan was committed to Newgate for forging 
the notes of the Bank of England. He was tried and 
convicted on the 7th of April, and executed on the 1st 
of May : this is the first instance on record of any one 
suffering death for forging bank notes. 

In the month of Mai/, 1764, two notes of 100/. each, 
dated in 1696, were presented to the Bank for payment; 
they were discovered in an old family bible, where it was 
supposed they had lain ever since : the following is a 
description of them : “ They are as large as an Indian 
bond, and the figure of Britannia is on the top of them ; 
they contain about six times the writing that our pre- 
sent notes do ; there is a reference to and quotation 
from the charter of the Comjiany, and bear to be paid 
by ten pounds a time, and to have a penny a day 
interest for one year.” Since payment they have been 
shown as a curiosity.* 

During the tremendous riots in 1780 the Bank was 
exposed to considerable danger. Had the mob attacked 
the Bank at the commencement of the riots, the conse- 
quences might have proved fatal to its very existence. 
Fortunately, however, they delayed the attack until 
time had been afforded for providing a sufficient guard 
to insure its safety. Since that period a considerable 
military force is nightly marched into the interior of 
the Bank, as a protection in any emergency that may 
occur. 

The peace of 1783 relieved the country from a most 
arduous and expensive contest. A state of confirmed 
peace directed thousands of men and millions of capital 
to a productive purpose. The public gradually reco- 
vered from the apprehension of loss of power caused by 
the separation of the North American colonies. Our 
town population increased ; our manufactures expanded, 

♦ Scots Magazine, vol. xxvi. p. 629. 
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favoured as they were by the easy conveyance of fuel, 
raw materials, and bulky goods, on canals. An addi- 
tional cause of this prosperous state of things may be 
found in the animating effect of country banking, 
which at this time was extended without being abused. 
The revenue improved slowly but progressively, and 
the minister of the Crown was enabled to conduct our 
finances during ten years without any aid from the Bank 
beyond that of temporary advances. 

At a meeting of the Bank proprietors on the 20th of 
March, 1791, the Governor acquainted the court that 
a Bill was before Parliament to appropriate the sum of 
500,000/. out of the unclaimed dividends in the hands 
of the Bank, for the use of the Government. 

During the pending of the Bill in Parliament, vaidous 
remonstrances were made by the Bank against the 
measure, not only by petition to the House of Com- 
mons, but privately to Mr. Pitt. The Bill, however, 
passed the third reading, and then the Minister and the 
Bank compromised the matter by the latter lending the 
Government 500,000/. without interest, and for so long 
a period as the sum of 600,000/. in unclaimed dividends 
should remain in the hands of the Bank. 


If the conduct of the Bank of England in regard to 
the unclaimed dividends had been based on justice, they 
would not have continued the practice of concealing, 
with a view to converting to their own use, the un- 
claimed dividends. So tenacious, however, were they 
of securing the profits derivable from this source, that 
Bank clerks were afi’aid to apprize individuals of 
dividends being due to them, lest they should be dis- 
charged from their situations. 


At length the interference of the ministers extorted 
rom the Bank Directors the publication of a list of 
these dividends, which, as Mr. Pitt justly observed, 
belonged to the public, on whose behalf and as whose 
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agents the Bank of England paid them, and not to 
the proprietors of that corporation.” * 

At the close of the year 1 / 92 , the affairs of France 
unfortunately assumed an aspect which led to a sudden 
relinquishment of a state of peace, and of the various 
reforms for which that state is indispensable. 

The transition from peace to w'ar was unexpected, 
and the shock to our productive industry consequently 
very great. The circulation of our country banks had 
increased, and a number of manufacturing and other 
establishments had been formed on the supposition of 
a continuance of the peace, and of a low interest of 
money. Ail this was now reversed : hence that suc- 
session of failures among merchants and country bankers 
which gave so gloomy a colouring to the early part of 
1793, and led to a heavy drain qf specie from tlic 
Bank. 

The commercial embarrassments were at that time 
attributed to temporary causes, and not to a deficiency 
of coin. Yet we find tliat, although the quantity of 
foreign gold purchased by the Bank in this year greatly 
exceeded the quantities purchased in the three preceding 
years, the cash and bullion in the Bank were reduced 
very much below the ordinary amount. 

In 1793 the Bank of England first commenced an 
issue of five-pound notes. 


* By a recent return to an order of the House of C’omnions of the 
sums issued for the payment of dividends due and not demanded from 
the 5th of April, 1846, to the 5th of January, 1847, it appears that tho 
gross total amounted on the 5th of April, 1846, to 1,108,1] 8/. of which 
135,023/. remained in the hands of the Bank, the remainder being 
advanced to the Government ; and that the amount of the dividends due, 
and not demanded, on the 5th of July, 1H46, was 1,093,556/. of which 
100,000/. remained in the hands of the Bank. On the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1846, the amount was 1,01 7,980/. of which 100 , 000 /. remained in the 
hands of the Bank ; and on the 5th of January, 1847, 1,088,819/., uf 
which 170,838/. remained in the hands of the Bank. 
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We {ire now approaching one of the most important 
and critical periods in the history of the Bank of 
England. We, therefore, propose to give somewhat in 
detail a gradual developement of its condition, and 
the real causes which led to the final suspension of all 
p.'iyments in cash, together with the consequences which 
followed that suspension. 

On the 1.5th of Januiiry, 1711.5, the Court of Directors 
of the Bank of England passed a resolution, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer be requested to make 
such arrangements in his finances of the present year 
as not to depend on any further assistance from them 
beyond what luid been alre.ady agreed on ; and on the 
IGth of April tin; Governor and Deputy Governor were 
directed to vvjiit on Mr. Pitt, to express the uneasiness 
they felt at being c.alled ujion to pay upwards of two 
millions in treasury bills, and to request that he would 
be pleased to provide for their dischar*ge. 

On the 8th of Oi'toher, I7h.5, the Court of Dh'cctors 
sent a written paper to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
purporting that the very large and continued di'ain of 
bullion and sjiecie which the Bank hfid hitely experi- 
enced, arising from loans and other subsidies, together 
with the prospect of the demand for gold not appearing 
soon to cease, had excited such .apprehension in the 
Court of Directors that, on the most serious deliberation, 
they deemed it right to communii'ate to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the {ibsolute necessity they con- 
‘ ceived to exist for diminishing the sum of their present 
advances to the government, “ the last having been 
granted with great reluctance on their part ; and then 
only on his pressing solicitations and statement that 
serious embarrassments would arise to the public service, 
if the Bank refused.'’ 

No reply was made to this application, or any steps 
taken by Mr. Pitt to relieve the Bank from the diffi- 
culties in which they found themselves ; but they were 
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left to struggle through them as best they might. The 
Directors of the Bank waited on the minister on the 
25th of the same month on the subject of a contemplated 
loan to the Emperor of Austria, Mr. Pitt said in reply 
that he had no idea of such a loan, but could not 
pledge himself to the contrary. The Governor thanked 
him for his answer ; which, he told Mr. Pitt, he 
received with pleasure, thinking, as he said, “ that 
another loan of that sort would go nigh to ruin the 
country.” 

Several communications of a like import appear to 
have passed between the Directors and the minister 
from this time till the 20th of July, 1/06, on which day 
Mr. Pitt addressed a letter to the Court of Directors, 
requiring several advances of money, including the pay- 
ment of the Treasury bills ; and, after a debate on the 
subject of the letter, the court came to several resolu- 
tions, which resulted in a compliance with the Minister’s 
request, with this significant addition, that such com- 
pliance be accompanied with a most serious and 
SOLEMN RESOLUTION, which, for the justification of 
the court, they desire may be laid before His Majesty’s 
Cabinet. This remonstrance concluded as follows 
“ They (the Court of Directors) beg leave to declare 
that nothing could induce them, under present circum- 
stances, to comply with the demand now made upon 
them but the dread that their refusal might be produc- 
tive of a greater evil ; and nothing but the extreme 
pressure and exigency of the case can, in any shape, 
justify them for acceding to this measure ; and they ap- 
prehend in so doing they render themselves totally inca- 
pable of granting any further assistance to government 
during the remainder of this year, and unable to make 
the usual advances on the land and malt taxes for the 
ensuing year, should those bills be passed before Christ- 
mas. They likewise consent to this measure in a firm 
reliance that the repeated promises so frequently made 
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to them, that the advances on the Treasury bills should 
be completely done away, may be actually fulfilled at the 
next meeting of Parliament, and the necessary arrange- 
ments taken to prevent the same from ever happening 
again, as they conceive it to be an unconstitutional mode 
of raising money ; what they are not warranted by their 
charter to consent to ; and an advance always extremely 
inconvenient to themselves.” 

By this confession on the part of the Bank, it appears 
that they wei’e in the habit of violating that clause in 
their charter which prohibits them lending any money 
to the King without the consent of Parliament ; and at 
last it became so apparent to the Board of Directors 
that, by paying the Trc.'isury bills without the sanction 
of Parliament, they laid themselves open to the penalty of 
the Act of William and Mary, that, fearing the conse- 
quences of a continuance in such a course of proceeding, 
they got a clause introduced into a Bill in Parliament, 
repealing so much of the Act of William and Mary as 
related to the penalty, which was a forfeiture of the sum 
so paid, one half to go to the informer. This would have 
been a very serious affair to the Bank. It was originally 
intended that the penalty should be taken off only in case 
the advances on Treasury bills should exceed, at any 
one time, the sum of 500,000/. ; but the clause went 
through the House without any such restriction. 

On the 9th of February, 179/, the Court of Directors 
ordered the Governor of the Bank to tell Mr. Pitt, that, 
under the present state of the Bank’s advances to go- 
vernment, to agree to his request of making a further 
advance of 1,500,000/. as a loan to Ireland, would threaten 
ruin to the Bank, and most probably bring the Directors 
under the necessity of shutting up their doors. 

These several remonstrances to the minister seem to 
have had little or no effect; and the result antici- 
pated, viz., a stoppage of the Bank of England, took place 
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even at an earlier period than the Directors themselves 
calculated upon. 

The run — to speak in commercial phraseology — com- 
menced upon some of the country bankers ; and the 
great demand for specie to supply them, induced the 
Directors to lay the state of their affairs before the mi- 
nister; in consequence of which the following results 
took place : — 

“ At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, February 26 th, 
1797, by the Lords of his Majesty’s most Honourable 
Privy Council ; present the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
President, the Duke of Portland, Marcjuis Cornwallis, 
Earl Spencer, Earl of Liverpool, Lord Grenville, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

“ Upon the representation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, stating, that from the result of the informa- 
tion he has received, and of the inquiries which it has 
been his duty to make respecting the effect of the un- 
usual demand for specie that has been made upon the 
metropolis, in consequence of ill-founded alarms in dif- 
ferent parts of the country; it appears that, unless some 
measure is immediately taken, there may be reason to 
apprehend a want of a sufficient supply of cash to answer 
the exigencies of the public service. It is the unani- 
mous opinion of the Board, that it is indispensably 
necessary for the public service that the Directors of the 
Bank should forbear issuing any cash in payment until 
the sense of Parliament can be taken on that subject, 
and the proper measures adopted thereupon for main- 
taining the means of circulation, and supporting the 
public and commercial credit of the kingdom at this im- 
portant juncture. And it is ordered, that a copy of this 
minute be transmitted to the Directors of the Bank ; 
and they are hereby required, on the ground of the exi- 
gency of the case, to conform themselves thereto until 
the sense of Parliament can be taken as aforesaid. 

Signed “ W. Fawkener.” 
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On the Monday morning the following notice was 
issued by the Bank : — 

“ In consequence of an order of his Majesty’s Privy 
Council, notified to the Bank last night, a copy of which 
is hereunto annexed, the Governor, Deputy Governor, 
and Directors of the Bank of England, think it is their 
duty to inform the proprietors of the bank stock, as 
well as the public at large, that the general concerns 
of tlie Bank are in the most affluent and flourishing 
situation, and such as to preclude (‘very doubt as to the 
security of its notes. The Directors mean to continue 
their usual discounts, for the accommodation of the 
commercial interests, })aying the amount in bank notes ; 
and the dividend warrants will be paid in the same 
manner.” 

Great alarm was excited throughout the city on the 
appearance of this notice, and a meeting of the merchants, 
bankers, &c. was held at the Mansion-house in the after- 
noon of the same day, when a resolution, precisely simi- 
lar to the one passed in 1745, was unanimously adopted. 

By the order in Council the Directors of the Bank 
were I’esti’ained from doing — what in fact was phy- 
sically impossible for them to do ; and were indulged 
with the liberty of exchanging one promise to pay 
for another promise to pay. Yet, notwithstanding this 
suspension of cash payments, which forms a most me- 
morable era in the history of political economy, the 
credit of the Bank immediately revived, and their notes 
were circulated more freely than ever, and retained the 
same degree of credit as when, according to the tenor 
of their promise, they were honoured with an immediate 
payment in specie. 

To those who have regarded the patient acquiescence 
of the nation in all the ruinous and contradictory 
measures of this period, neither this, nor perhaps any 
other, instance of credulity will appear surprising. 
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The Bank were determined to act up to the letter 
and spirit of the order in Council ; for they even refused 
to furnish the bankers of the metropolis with a sufficient 
quantity of specie to pay the fractional parts of the 
cheques drawn on them ; and in reply to the application 
of the Committee of Bankers, stated, “They could not 
spare the specie at the same time informing the 
Committee, “ that the cashiers of the Bank were 
employed, night and day, by rotation, in preparing one 
and two pound notes, which they hoped would be ready 
by the following Monday.” 

The bankers then waited on Mr. Pitt, to request his 
interference in procuring them a (certain quantity of 
specie, to meet the demands of their customers. The 
minister returned for answer, that they could not have 
“more than 1000 guineas each with which they were 
obliged to be content. 

The moment the Bank of England on authority refused 
to pay their notes, the Legislature without doubt became 
responsible for the validity of that currency which they 
had hitherto only connived at. 

On Monday, the 27th of February, Mr. Pitt presented 
to the House of Commons a message from the King, 
importing, that “ the peculiar nature and exigency of 
the case appeared to require, in the first instance, the 
measure contained in the order in Council which his 
Majesty had directed to be laid before the House, that, 
in recommending this important subject to the serious 
attention of the House of Commons, his Majesty relied 
with the utmost confidence on the experienced wisdom 
of his Parliament for taking such measures as might be 
best calculated to meet any temporary pressure,” &c. &c. 

On the minister moving for a Select Committee for 
examining the affairs of the Bank, Mr. Fox, speaking 
on this question, said, “ Every man who read this order 
in Council was struck with this enormity in it, that, for 
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the first time in the history of this country, an order in 
Council had violated public credit, and compelled the 
Bank to stop payment. This was not only to impair, 
but destroy ; for the value and use of the Bank consisted 
in this, that its notes were convertible at pleasure into 
gold and silver. Of all the modes of settling this affair, 
the plan which the minister had adopted was the most 
dangerous : it never would be out of the memory 
of the people. It would be recollected with terror, that 
whatever our eonstitution might be on paper, whatever 
its provisions for the protection and security of property, 
one word from the King could destroy both.” He con- 
tended, that there could not be contrived a measure 
more violent and repugnant than that of the minister 
sending an order to the Bank to refuse payment to the 
public creditor. 

About this period funded property was more depre- 
ciated than it ever had been since the funds were created. 
It may probably be an object of curiosity to see the 
extent of the variation in this respect at two different 
periods, 'fhe highest price at which the funds had 
ever been, previous to 1 797, was, if we mistake not, as 
follows : 

Three per cent. Consols, 9th of March, J792, 97^ 
Four per cents. . . . 13th „ 1792, 1054- 

Five per cents. . . . Istof February, 1792, 120 

Bank Stock .... 14th „ 1792, 219 


A little more than a month after the Bank of England 
bad suspended its payments in cash, the funds stood 
thus ; 


Three per cent. Consols, 5th of April, 1797, 47-4- 
Four per cents. . . . 6th „ 

Five per cents. . . . „ „ 

Bank Stock . . . . „ „ 


1797, 604- 
„ 724 

„ 12M 
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On the 3rd of March, 1/97, a Committee of the 
House of Commons presented the following report: — 

“ The Committee appointed to examine and state the 
total amount of outstanding demands on the Bank of 
England, and likewise of the funds for discharging the 
same, and to report the result thereof to the House, 
together with tlieir opinion of the necessity of providing 
for the confirmation and continuance for a time, to be 
limited, of measures taken in jjursuance of the minute 
of Council, on the 2(ith of February last, and who are 
empowered to report their proceedings from time to 
time to the House, have, pursuant to an order of the 
House, proceeded to examine into the several matters 
referred to their consideration, and have unanimously 
agreed to the following report, viz. : — 

“ Your Committee have examined the total amount 
of outstanding demands on the Bank of England, and 
likewise of the funds for discharging the same, and think 
it their duty, without loss of time, to state those total 
amounts, and to report the re.sult thereof to the House. 

“ Your Committee find ujmn such examination that 
the total amount of outstanding demands on the Bank, 
on the 25th of February last, to which day the accounts 
could be completely made up, was 13,770,390/. and 
that the total amount of the fund-) for discharging those 
demands, not including the permanent debt due from 
the Government of 1 1 ,686,800/., which bears an interest 
of three per cent., was, on the same 25th day of Febru- ' 
ary last, 17,597,280/., and that the result is, that there 
was, on the 25th of February last, a surplus of effects 
belonging to the Bank beyond the amount of their 
debts, amounting to the sum of 3,826,890/., exclusive 
of the above mentioned permanent debt of 11,686,800/. 
due from Government. 

“ And your Committee further represent that, since 
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the 25th of February last, considerable issues have been 
made by the Bank in bank notes, both upon govern- 
ment securities and in discounting bills, the particulars 
of which could not immediately be made up ; but as 
those issues appear to your Committee to have been 
made upon corresponding securities, taken with the 
usual care and attention, the actual balance in favour 
of the Bank did not appear to your Committee to have 
been thereby diminished.”* 

According to an account delivered into the House of 
Commons by the chief cashier of the Bank, the follow- 
ing sums of money were the outstanding advances by 
the Bank for the publi(! service up to the 9th of Mareh, 
1797 


* Account of the Finances of the Bank on tlic 25th of February, 1797. 


Dr. 


£ 


Bank notes 

8,640,250 

Drawinjr accounts . 
Exchequer bills de- 

2,389,600 

posited . 

1,676,000 

Unpaid dividends . 
Bank Stock divi- 

983,730 

dends unclaimed . 
Dividends unclaimed, 
Kast India Com- 

45,150 

pany Annuities . 
Sundry small sums 

10,210 

unclaimed 

Due from ebief ca- 

1,330 

i^hieron loan, 1797 
Unpaid Irish divi- 

17,060 

dends 

1,460 

Unpaid imperial loan 
Balance in favour of 

5,600 

Bank 

3,826,890 


17,597,280 


Dills, notes, cash,&c. 

Cr. 

£ 

4,176,080 

Exchequer bills 

8,228,000 

Lands and tenements 

65,000 

Money lent to East 
India Company 
on Annuities of 
jfl,200,000 . . 

700,000 

Stamps .... 

1,510 

Navy bills . 

15,890 

American debentures 

54,1.50 

Petty cash in the 
house 

5,320 

Sundry articles . 

24,150 

Navy 5 per Cents. . 

795,800 

5 per Cents. 1797 . 

1,000,000 

Treasury bills paid 
for government . 

1,512,270 

Loan to government 

376,000 

Bills unpaid 

88,120 

Treasury and Exche- 
quer fees . 

740 

Interest on different 
sums lent to go- 
vernment 

554,250 


£17,697,280 
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Advanced on Land and Malt . . £5,9 1 1 ,000 

On the Consolidated Fund, 1796 . . 1,323,000 

Vote of credit ..... 811,400 

Advanced on Treasurj’ bills till 9th of 

March, 1797 1,943,210 

Advanced to the Lords of the Treasury on 

Exchequer bills to 9th of March . . 290,000 

Loan to government on unclaimed dividends 

without interest ..... 376,000 

1 (^ 654 ^^ 

Total interest .... 580,670 

£*11,235,280 

Let us pause awhile and take a retrospective view of 
the whole of the correspondence of the Board of Di- 
rectors with the government, by which it will at once 
appear that, instead of the drain on the bank for specie 
by the public being the effect of “ ill-founded alarm in 
different parts of the country” (see order in Council), 
the difficulties of the Bank were wholly attributable to 
the circumstance of their having placed nearly all their 
available funds in the hands of the government, which 
naturally deprived them of the means of paying the 
public creditors : in short, the Directors, in their corre- 
spondence, state the cause to be “ from loans and other 
subsidies.” 

The exercise of the power by the State of causing 
the Bank to commit an act of bankruptcy, and after- 
wards screening them from the consequences, was 
undoubtedly as unconstitutional as it was unjust 
to all other bankers. For when was it known that 
a banker, being called upon to pay his notes, made 
expressly payable on demand, was allowed to substi- 
tute other notes in lieu of cash ? When a banker is 
so indiscreet as to lock up his capital in such securities 
as are not available in the event of any hostile com- 
bination or panic, the natural result is a suspension 
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of his business, and not unfrequently his ultimate 
ruin. 

To show whence the real cause of the difficulties of the 
Bank arose, we extract from the minutes of the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee of the House of 
Lords on the 24th of March, 1/97, some of the interro- 
gatories to the Governor, and his answers, which place 
tlic matter in a clear and intelligible light. 

“ Q. Have you, at any one of the conferences you have 
liad with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Governor 
of the Bank made representations to him of the danger 
to the Bank from the diminution of its specie? 

A. Often. 

Q. Can you state the dates of such representations? 

A. Thei'e are a variety of dates, but I cannot 
n'collcct them: I think the first by the Bank was* in 
December, 1794, Avhen I was directed to make such 
representations. 

Q. Do you conceive that every exertion has been 
made by the Bank to obtain repayment of the advances 
made to government since the Jst of January, 1795? 

A. Yes; save that of lending more. 

Q. If, in consequence of the various remonstrances 
that have been mad<‘ to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
cpier, the advances by the Bank to goveimment had been 
either paid off or greatly diminished, do you not con- 
ceive it would have enabled the Bank to regulate, at 
their discretion, the amount of the bank-notes in cir- 
culation ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. If the advances had been either paid off or greatly 
diminished at the periods you applied for such pay- 
ments, do you think the necessity of the order in Coun- 
cil for suspending the payments in cash on the 26th of 
February would have existed? 

A. Had the advances to government been consider- 

H 
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ably less, I do not think the order in Council would 
have been necessary.” 

The advances to government were generally four or 
five times greater than the private discounts ; and it 'is 
evident that, in proportion as the former are extended, 
the ability to increase the latter must be diminished. 
To those who are ignorant of the nature of this esta- 
blishment, and who look over the foregoing statement 
with the least attention, it must appear that its prin- 
cipal objects were directed towards enabling a minister 
to lavish the public revenue much faster than it could 
ever be collected, and to furni.sh him with the means 
of engaging in the most extravagant and ruinous 
expenses, before his prodigality could be submitted to 
the deliberation of Parliament. 

On the 30th of May, 1797, Sir William Pultenc} 
submitted to the House of (Mmmons a Bill “ for the 
erection of a new bank, in case the Bank of England did 
not pay in specie on 24th of June, 1797*” He entered 
into a detailed statement of transactions respecting tlie 
Bank ; pointed out the mischief ])roduced by monopoly, 
contending that the mono 2 )oly of the Bank was no 
better than a premium for indolence and neglect ; and 
that competition would animate the sj^irit of enterprise 
and industry. He enumerated a variety of facts to con- 
vince the House that the Bank had forfeited its charter 
by violating its engagements with the j)ublie. 

Mr. R. B. Sheriflan said, “ he considered it a farce . 
to call that a l)ank whose promise to [)ay on demand 
was paid by another jrromise to jx'iy at some undefined 
period. It was ridiculous to think of jilacing confidence 
in paper, upon any princijile but that of its being paid 
when it became due.” 

Mr. Pitt informed the House that a successful pro- 
gress had been made for some weeks past towards re- 
opening the Bank for payment in specie ; but no person 
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had ever determined the precise moment when this 
ought to be done, or that it should positively be on the 
24th of June. He concluded by giving his negative to 
the Bill, which, on a division, was lost. 

At a Court of Directors of the Bank of . England, 
held on Thursday, 2Cth October, I797j it was resolved, 
“ That it is the opinion of this committee that the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England are 
enabled to issue specie, in any manner that may be 
deemed necessary for tin* accommodation of the public ; 
and the court have no hesitation to declare that the 
affairs of the Bank are in such a state that it can with 
safety resume its a(;eustonied functions, if the political 
circumstances of the country do not render it inexpe- 
dient. But the directors, deeming it foreign to their 
proA'inee to judge of these points, wish to submit to 
the wisdom of Parliament whether, as it has been once; 
judged proper to hi)’ a restriction on the payments of 
the Bank in cash, it may or may not be ])rudent to 
continue the same.” 

The Committee of Secrecy appointed to inquii'e 
“ whether it may be expedient to continue the restric- 
tion contained in two Acts made in the last Session of 
Parliament respecting payments in cash by the Bank,” 
made their report in November, 1797, by which they 
recommended that, “ notwithstanding the affairs of the 
Bank, both with respect to the general balance of its 
accounts and its capacity for making payments in 
specie, are in such a state that it might with safet)- 
resume its accustomed functions under a different state 
of public affairs ; yet that it will be expedient to con- 
tinue the restriction now subsisting on such payments, 
for such time, and under such limitations, as to the 
wisdom of Parliament may seem fit.” 

In the year 179^, the Parliament having passed an 
Act whereby voluntary contributions for carrying on 

H 3 
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the war were rendered legal, the Bank of England took 
the lead, and contributed 200,000/. and the city of Lon- 
don 1 0,000/. A temporary office or hustings was erected 
under the east piazza of the Royal Exchange for the 
purpose of receiving subscriptions. The area was filled 
with merchants and traders, who eagerly crowded in to 
subscribe sums from one guinea upwards. At the close 
of the first day the subscription amounted to 256,534/. 

Mr. Robei’t Peel of Bury, in Lancashire, afterwards 
Sir Robert, a manufacturer and printer of calicoes, paid 
into the Bank of England the sum of 1 0,000/. as his 
own voluntary contribution. 

It is no slight proof of the opulence and commercial 
prosperity of this country, that these voluntary sub- 
scriptions produced the enormous sum of two millions, 
exclusive of 300,000/. remitted from India. 

In the month of March, 1799> the Bank made trans- 
fers to the proprietors of the Loyalty five per cent, stock 
belonging to the Bank at the rate of ten per cent, on 
their capital, as a part of their accumulated profit. This 
was in addition to their usual dividend of seven per 
cent, per annum ; and the first bonus w'as granted to 
the stockholders. 

The Bank Restriction Act, which Mr. Pitt first con- 
templated with alarm, he afterwards declared to have 
produced the same effect as if he had discovered a 
mountain of gold. 
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Bank obtain a renewal of their Charter to 1833 — Consideration given for 
the same — A Bank elerk defrauds the Corporation of 300,000/. — His 
trial and ingenious defence — Bank issue Spanish dollars — Bullion Com- 
mittee 1810 — Penalty for selling Gold coin — Bank issue 3^. and l.s\ 6d. 
silver tokens — Act withdrawing the tokens — Issue of new coin of Gold 
and Silver — Summary of the Acts on the restriction of cash ])ayments — 
Pcefs Bill — Consequences thereof — Panic among the Bankers — Descrip- 
tion of the panic by a Bank Director — Schemes and bubbles of 1824 and 
182o — Opposition of the Bank to the Government proposition to improve 
the banking system — Act legalizing the formation of eJoiut Stock Banks 
— Establishment of branches by the Bank of England — Correspondence 
on renewing the Charter, 1833 — Besult thereof — llegulations of the Bank 
rendered impracticable — Loan of 20,000,000/. to emancipate the slaves — 
Benewal of the Bank Charter, 1844 — Opinions respecting the Bank being 
tlie sole Bank of.lssne — Copy of the Act 7 8c 8 Vic. cap. 32. 

At a gpiieral meeting of the proprietors of bank stock, 
held on the 9tli January, 1800, it was resolved that 
the Bank shoidd make an offer to the government to 
advance towards the public service, on or before the 5th 
of April next, the sum of three millions, on the 
security of Exchequer bills payable on the 5th of April, 
1806, but without interest. The Parliament accepted 
the offer, and in consideration thereof prolonged the 
Company’s privileges, excluding all companies in 
England consisting of more than six partners frojp 
banking operations, from the 1st of August, 1813, the 
time at which they would otherwise have expired, till 
the 1st of August, 1833, with one year’s notice after 
that day. 

On the discussion of this subject in the House of 
Commons, it was stated, that the proposal was made by 
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the Bank under the impression that it was the intention 
of some influential parties in the City to form a rival 
chartered bank, and that the directors were conse- 
quently desirous of preventing such a measure. Mr. 
Thornton, one of the directors, and a member of the 
House, stated that, “ if the exelu^ive privilege should be 
allowed to expire on the 1st of August, 1834, the Bank 
must nevertluiless remain an incorporated body till the 
last penny of the national debt was paid.” 

In the month of July, 1803, Bo1)ert Astlett, a nephew 
of Abraham Newlaud, and a clerk in the Bank, was 
indicted at the Old Bailey for defrauding the corpora- 
tion of Exchequer bills to an enormous amount. This 
trial was remarkable for tin* deft'uce set up by the 
prisoner's counsel, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Erskine, who 
took an excej)tion to tlu' indictment from the fact that 
the Exchequer bills in question W('re signed by a party 
not authorised by the Act of Parliament, by virtue of 
which the Exchequer bills were issued. 

He, therefore, maintained that they were not Exche- 
quer bills at all : they were not government securities, 
nor any thing that the court could recognise as a species 
of property, being simply so many ))ieces of paper. He 
added, “ that the foundation of the argument used by 
the counsel for the Bank was, that the Bank Act makes 
it a capital felony for any person to embezzle the secu- 
rities of the Bank of England, that person being a 
servant of the Bank, and being intrusted with them ; ' 
but it was incumbent on the learned counsel to prove, 
tfcat the prisoner at the bar had embezzled the property 
of the Bank of England. The signature to tht^ Exche- 
quer bills, as they were called, had no more validity 
than if they had been signed by the officer of this 
court.” 

This ingenious defence succeeded : the jury, under 
the direction of the judges, acquitted the prisoner. He 
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was subsequently tried on another indictment, and was 
found guilty and confined in Newgate for many years. 

It appears by a statement made by the Governor 
at a general meeting of the proprietors, held on the 
14th July, I80y, that the loss which the Bank sus- 
tained by Mr. Astlett was about 320,000/. ; yet, 
altliough this amount neaidy equalled the entire 
oiviDEND OF THE HALF YEAR, sucli was the pros- 
perous state of the Bank that they were able to divide 
as usual. 

On tin; 12th of May, 1804, the Court of Directors of 
the Bank of England gave notice by public advertise- 
iiicnt that, with the approbation of His Majesty’s 
Pri\'y Council, tlu'y had caused dollars to be stamped 
at Mr. Boulton’s manufactoiy with his Majesty’s head, 
and an inscription, ‘‘ Georgius III. Dei Gratia Rex,” 
and BritJinnia, with the words “ Five Shilling Dollar, 
Hank of England, 1804,” on the re\'erse. On the first 
ap])earance of these tokens, the glaring impropriety of 
an inscription composed of two languages was much 
animadverted upon, it then being the only instance of 
tlu‘ kind known in England. 

'I'he profits of the Bank had by this time increased 
so much that, on the 20th of September, 1804, a reso- 
lution was passed granting to the holders of bank stock 
a bonus of five per cent, on their stock ; and the 
Directors also agreed to pay the property tax : it was 
at the same time unanimously agreed that the salaries 
of the Directors should for the future be doubled. Pre- 
vious to this meeting they received 150/. per annum* 
each. 

It appears, by a return of the amount of commercial 
paper discounted by the Bank, that in the year 1810 
the largest amount ever advanced by the Bank 
occurred, viz. the sum of 20,000,000/., on which they 
received as profit 1 ,024,933/. 
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A few years after this, silver became so scarce and 
the current coinage so depreciated, that the Bank of 
England, having a large quantity of Spanish dollars in 
their possession which would not circulate, obtained the 
sanction of the government to issue these dollars with a 
small head of George the Third stamped on the head of 
Ferdinand of Spain, and to issue the same for 5.v. 6f/. 
each. This j)roceeding gave rise to still more derisive 
observations than the case of the Birmingham dollars. 
The following is a specimen : — 

“ The Bank, to make their Spani.'^h dollars current pass, 

Stamped the head of a fool on the head of an ass.” 

According to the Mint regulations of England and 
France at this time, twenty-five francs twenty centimes 
in France were equal to one pound sterling in England ; 
but in consequence of an exei'ss of bills drawn by tin' 
commissiariat and other agents of the English govern- 
ment, on account of the expenses of the war in different 
parts of the world, the one pound sterling in France 
would not obtain more than twenty francs. Conse- 
qucntly, as long as gold could be obtained in England 
at the Mint price of 77s. lO^d. per ounce, it yielded a 
profit in France of ujiw^ards of twenty per cent, against 
the rate of exchangi* ; but such a disparity of value, as 
might naturally be expected, excited a spirit of specula- 
tion and competition which rai.sed the price of gold to a 
premium equal to the discount on the bills ; so that in 
May, 1809, gold commanded 4l. I 1a'. per ounce. 

In February, 1810, a Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
high price of bullion, and to take into consideration the 
state of the circulating mediunj, and of the exchanges 
between Great Britain and other countries. This Com- 
mittee sat from the 22nd of February to the 25th of May, 
during which time thirty different persons, whose trading 
transactions and influence were thought to be SUch aS 
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qualified them to throw light upon the subject, were 
examined ; but, whether ignorant of the combination of 
causes that did in reality produce the disparity between 
the Mint and the trading price of gold, or whether 
selfish motives led them to conceal their better judg- 
ment, certain it is that, although much interesting 
matter of fact is here and there interspersed through 
the different parts of the evidence, as a whole,, it was 
completely destitute of everything like a solution of the 
question proposed. 

The labours of the Committee proved futile; for bullion 
continued to advance in pi’iee, and the exchanges 
progressively to depreciate, until the 18th of September, 
1HI2, when gold reached ol. 1 l.v. per ounce, whilst the 
Mint price remained at 3/. ]7<v. per ounce. 

It is singular to trace the opinions held by the 
Oirectors of the Bank of England relative to the ex- 
changes, which, as appears by the evidence before the 
Bullion Committee, were mysteries which the Directors 
(lid not understand: their testimony on this head is some- 
what positive, and as a curiosity we extract the following : 

At page PC, Mr. Pearse, Governor of the Bank, states : 
“ I cannot see how the amount of bank notes can 
operate upon the price of bullion or the state of the 
exchanges ; and thex'efore I am individually of opinion 
that the price of bullion or the state of the exchanges 
can never be a reason for lessening the amount of bank 
notes to be issued.” 

Mr. Whitmore. — “ I am so much of the same opinion, 
that I never think it necessary to advert to the price of 
gold or the state of the exchanges, or the days on which 
we make our advances.” 

Page 144. Mr. Harman, a Bank Director.— I must 
very materially alter my opinion, before I can suppose 
that the exchange will be influenced by any modification 
of our paper currency.” 
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Most of the merchants examined by the Committee 
spoke of the principle of regulating the issue of paper by 
the state of the exchange with the gre^atest disdain ; and, 
so rooted was the opinion among practical men that 
the Bank issues had nothing to do with the exchanges, 
that in the year 1810 the Directors entered in their 
minutes a formal resolution to that effect. 

Nevertheless, the absurd doctrine — as it was termed — 
of the philosophers and economists of 1810 has been of 
late years adopted by the Bank Directors as the rule 
by which they regulate their proceedings. The resolu- 
tion of 1819 was rescinded in 182/, when the Bank 
issues were governed by the state of the exchanges, or, 
in other words, they are increased when bullion is sent 
into the Bank, and diminished when notes are sent in 
for gold. 

The suspension of cash payments by the Bank gave 
rise to numerous publications on the subject ; l)ut none 
of them contained so many bitter reflections, or created 
so great a sensation, as that from the pen of the late Mr. 
Huskisson, who was desirous of showing that the profits 
derived from the susj)ension of payments were entirely 
absorbed by the Bank, the public having neither parti- 
cipation in them, nor any consideration for interfering 
in their behalf. 

The Bullion Committee having in their report pro- 
posed to allow the Bank two years to prepare for the 
resumption of cash payments, such proposition was 
considered by the Court of Proprietors as a gross 
infringement of their charter. One of them, addressing 
the chair, said, “ Let the government pay us the eighteen 
millions they owe us, and we will make up the remaining 
two millions by subscription among ourselves within 
an hour, so as immediately to discharge ail our notes. 
This lofty language was strongly animadverted upon by 
Mr. Huskis.son. The true state of the case with respect 
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to the eighteen millions due by the government was, 
that by far the greater portion was advanced by the 
bank at each successive renewal of their charter, and in 
consideration of enjoying the exclusive privilege of 
banking ; and, as th(‘ charter had then twenty years to 
run, the money was not really due by the government 
till that period had expired. 

On the ‘24th of July, 1810, an A.et was passed in 
which, among other things, it was enacted, that “ The 
current gold coin should not be received or paid for more 
than the true lawful value, either in lawful money or in 
any note or notes of the Bank of England, or in any silver 
token or tokens issued by the Bank, or by any or all of 
(he said means, wholly or paxtly, or by any other 
means, device, shift, or contrivance whatsoever, on jiain 
that th(‘ offender therein should be deemed and adjudged 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” It was further enacted, 
under the same penalty, that notes of the Bank of 
England should not, by any means, be received or paid 
for less than the amount of lawful money expressed 
therein, except only lawful discount on such as should 
not b(‘ payable on demand. 

The above Act liears a singular contrast with a notice 
issued by the Bank on the 18th of Mar(*h of the same 
year, which notice stated, that, since the issue of the 
dollars at five shillings each, silver had risen in value, 
and that they had given orders to their cashiers to 
receive all such Bank dollar tokens at the rate of Jive 
shillmfs and sixpence each. 

A few years after the passing of the above Act, it was 
put in force against a person of the name of De Yonge, 
who was tried at the Old Bailey for selling the current 
coin of the realm for more than its legal value. It 
appeared on the trial, that De Yonge had sold guineas 
of standard weight as light coin, at 24s. 6rf. each. 

The unanimous opinion of the Judges in this case 
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was, “ that the exchange described on this record, that 
is, of guineas for bank notes, taking such guineas at a 
higher value than they were current for under the 
King’s proclamation, was not an offence sigainst the kh 
and 6th of Edward the Sixth, upon which the indictment 
was founded.” 

The absurdity of the proceeding was evident from 
the fact, that, had the guineas been really light, and 
had been sold at 246'. {\d. each, there would have been 
no prosecution. 

At this period of our history — and the fact deserves to 
be recorded — guineas, which b}' law were worth no more 
than 21.V. each, were saleable on the continent for 29, v., 
the effect of which price on the course of exchange may 
be thus instanced. A parcel of goods bought in London 
for 500/. might have been sold on the continent for 400 
guineas. Yet, for the 400 guineas, the merchant miglit 
have obtained from his hanker 580/., or 552 guineas 
and 8.S. 

On the 9th of July, 1811, the Bank issued silver 
tokens for three shillings and one shilling and sixpence; 
and, according to the public papers, counterfeits for 
those of three shillings appeareil within a week after the 
genuine ones had been put in circulation. 

On the I2th of Jul}^ 1812, the Act of the 44th Geo. 
III. cap. 71> so far as it related to the dollars issued by 
the Bank of England, was renewed from the 1st of 
August then next ensuing, and extended to the tokens 
for three shillings and one shilling and sixpence, and 
the punishment for counterfeiting was altered to trans- 
portation for life. 

From an account which was delivered in by the Bank 
to the Hou.se of Commons, it appears, that, from the 
year 1804 to 1815, both inclusive, the Bank had issued, 
in dollars at five shillings and five shillings and sixpence 
each, and in tokens for three shillings and one shilling 
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and sixpence, to the amount of four million four hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand six hundred and forty-nine 
pounds, four shillings, and sixpence ; and that the receipt 
of Bank dollars and tokens in 1810 had exceeded that 
sum by one hundred and five thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-nine pounds, tlu’ee shillings, and sixpence. 

On the 1 1th of July, 181/, an Act was passed, which 
declared, that it was no longer necessary to continue 
in circulation the dollars and tokens of the Bank of 
England ; and ordering that they should not be paid or 
received after the. 25th of March, 1818, on penalty of 
paying for every such dollar, &c. uttered, offered, or 
tendered in payment, any sum not exceeding five pounds, 
nor less than forty shillings, at the discretion of the 
justice or justices of the peace who should hear and 
determine such offence. Hut there was nothing in the 
Act to prevent tin' tokens, &c. from being presented to 
the Bank of England for payment until the 25th of 
March, 1820, or to restrain or prevent any person from 
selling them as old silver at the current price, and with- 
out regard to the nominal or real value at which they'^ 
were circulated. 

In consequence of this Act, the Bank issued a notice, 
that, from and after the 1 st of August, all the tokens, 
&c. w'ould be exchanged at the Bank either for gold or 
silver, current coin of the realm, or for the notes of the 
said Governor and Company, at the option of the holder. 
This notice was repeated on the 12th of February, 1818, 
iind the same was sent to all the postmasters, with a 
request that they would put it up in some public part 
of their respective towns. 

In order to supply the place of these tokens when 
they should be withdrawn from circulation, the Court 
of Directors of the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England, on the 12 th of March, gave notice by public 
advertisement, that, from and after the 19th day of 
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that month, “they would be ready to issue to each of 
the bankers in London current silver coin of the realm 
to the amount of twenty thousand pounds, in exchange 
for bank notes, provided application should be made 
for the same before the .5th of July.” 

According to an account delivered into the Hou^e of 
Commons on the 1st of June, 1818, there had been 
coined up to that day : 

Issued to the Bank. 

Gold. — Sovereigns . i;.'),40f),.jl 7 £3,224,02.') 0 

„ Half-Sovereigns £3,103,474 £1,037,295 0 

Of these there had been issued from 

the Bank : . Sovereigns . . £2,848,067 0 

Half-Sovereigns £646,942 10 

Silver. — Shillings . £50,490,000 

,, Sixpences . £30,436.560 

The number of half-crowns is not specified in this 
return ; but in a former account of the silver coinage, 
presented on the 15th of April, IHIS, it appears, that 
1,125,630/. of those pieces had been coined. 

A sovereign of standard weight contains 5 penny- 
weights and .3 grains of gold ; and a pound of gold of 
the standard, or mint, price of .3/. 17^. i0~r/. per ounce, 
is worth 46/, 14.y. 6</. ; and when guineas of the standard 
weight of 5 pennyweights 9| grains were in circulation, 
a pound of gold could be divided and made into 44 j 
guineas ; but it is impossible to coin a ])ound of gold 
into sovereigns, or ])ay sovereigns for a pound of gold, 
without the aid of silver. 

The following suniinary of the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment, in referencCj^ to the restriction of cash payments 
by the Bank of England, is a proof, if any is wanted, 
that the measure recommended by the minister was 
never considered in any other light than that of a tem- 
porary expedient to meet a sudden emergency, and 
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renewed from time to time for such periods as the Bank 
of England required. 

The first Act confirming and continuing the restric- 
tibn contained in the minute of Council of the 26th of 
February, 1 797, was passed on the 3rd of May, 1797, and 
was to be in force till the 24th of June, 1797- The 
restriction was further continued, by an Act passed on 
the .22nd of June, 1797, until one month after the com- 
mencement of the then next session of Parliament. By 
another Act, passed on the 3()th of November in the * 
same year, the restriction was further continued until 
one month after the conclusion of the war by a defini- 
tive treaty of pea(!e. 

On the 3rd of January, 1799, the Direcitors of the 
Bank, in pursuance, of a power granted to them by the 
Act of Parliament referred to, gave notice that on the 
14th of that month they would pay in cash all frac- 
tional sums under five pounds ; and that on the 1 st of 
F'ebruary, 1800, they would jiay (;ash for all notes of 
one and two pounds dated prior to the 1st of July, 
1798, or exchange them for new notes of the same 
value, at the option of the holders. 

By another Act, passed on the 30th of April, 1802, 
the restriction was continued until the 1st of March, 
1803. On the 28th of February, 1803, it was further 
(H)ntinued until the expiration of six weeks from the 
commencement of the then next session of Pfirliament. 
On the 13th of December, 1803, the country being then 
again at war, it was further continued until six months 
after the ratification of a definitive treaty of peace. By 
an Act passed on the 18th of July, 1814, the restriction 
upon the Bank was continued until the 25th of March, 
il8l5, and it was further continued tiy an Act passed on 
the 23rd of March, 1815, to the 5th of July, 1816. On 
the 21st of March, 1816, an Act was pa.s.sed by which — 
after reciting in the preamble “ that it was highly 
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desirable that the Bank should, as soon as possible, 
return to the payment of its notes in cash, and that it 
was expedient that the provisions of the former Acts 
should be further continued, in order to afford time to 
the Directors of the Bank to make such preparation as 
to their discretions and experience might appear most 
expedient for enabling them to resume payments in 
cash, without public inconvenience, and at the earliest 
period ; and that a time should be fixed at which the 
* said restriction should cease ” — it was enacted, that the 
said restriction should be continued until the .'ith of 
July, 1818. On the 28th of May, 1818, another Act 
was passed, by which, after reciting in the i)reamble 
that it was highly desii'able that the Bank of England 
should return, as soon as possible, to the payment of its 
notes in cash, and that unforeseen circumstances which 
had occurred since the passing of the last of the ])re- 
ceding Acts had rendered it expedient that the restric- 
tion should be further continued, and that another 
period should be fixed for tlie termination thereof, the 
restriction was further continued until the 5th of July, 
1819. In the month of February, 1819, a Committee 
of Secrecy was appointed to consider of the state of the 
Bank of England with reference to the ex{)ediency of 
the resumption of cash payments at the period fixed b}’ 
law, and into such other matters as were connected 
therewith. 

The report of this Committee determined ministers 
on proposing to Parliament measures for the prospec- 
tive resumption of cash payments. Certain resolutions 
were submitted to the House of Commons to that effect, 
which were afterwards embodied in a Bill commonly 
known as Peel’s Bill, and which provided for the gra- 
dual resumption of cash payments by the Bank of 
England. 

Under the provisions of this law, the Bank Restric- 
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tion Act was continued in force until the 1st of 
February, 1820; and from that time till the 1st of 
October in the same year the Bank was required to 
pay its notes in bullion of standard fineness, at the rate 
of 4/. Is. per ounce. From the 1st of October, 1820, 
to the 1st of May, 1821, the price of bullion was re- 
duced to 3/. 19s. Grf. per ounce. 

From the last-mentioned day, bullion might be de- 
manded for notes at the Mint price of Si. I7s. \0^d. 
per ounce; and on the 1st of May, 1823, the current 
gold coin of the realm might be demanded in payment 
for the notes of the Bank. 

Soon after the passing of Peel’s Bill, the Bank of Eng- 
land began to accumulate their stock of gold, which 
at one time amounted to the enormous sum of 
20,000,000/. In the month of February, 1825, the 
ainountof bullion in the Bank was reduced to 8,857,000/., 
and at the end of the same year the amount of notes in 
circulation was in round numbers 20,000,000/., whilst 
the means of paying that sum in gold, which the Bank 
were bound to do by Peel’s Bill, had been reduced to 
the paltry sum of 426,000/. in coin, and 601,000/. in 
bullion. 

On this subject, Mr. Harman stated in his examina- 
tion before the Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1826, that he did not recollect the precise amount of 
gold in the Bank coffers at the latter cmd of December, 
1825, but that it was miserably low. “ The timely issue of 
the one-pound notes worked wonders, and it was by 
great good luck we had the means of doing it ; for it 
happened that an old box, containing a quantity of one- 
pound notes, had been overlooked, and they were forth- 
coming at the lucky moment. This, as far as my judg- 
ment goes, saved the country.” Thus were we indebted 
to the contents of an old box, which had been overlooked 
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and was “ forthcoming at the lucky moment,” for 
saving the country from irremediable ruin in the year 
1825, as we had been indebted to an order in Council 
for saving the country in 1 ^ 97 - 

It is beyond the power of words to describe the 
general consternation of the metropolis at this period. 
No event ever gave so great a blow both to trade and 
public credit. An universal bankruptcy was expected ; 
the stoppage of almost every banking house in London 
was looked for ; and the whole city was panic-struek. 
Confidence and credit were almost entirely suspended. 

One of the largest northern country banks was the 
first to give way to the general prc.'ssure ; and the alarm 
once excited soon became general all over the country. 
In the short space of six weeks above st'venty banking 
establishments were destroyed, notwithstanding the 
very large advances made by the Bank of England ; and 
the run upon the Bank for cash to supply the wants of 
the country banks was so heavy, that, to save itself 
from absolute failure, it had recourse, as we have 
already remarked, to an issue of one-pound notes 
amounting to upwards of one million. 

From the evidence of Mr. Harman, we find that the 
Bank made a formal communication to the; government 
for an order in Council to resti'ain the payment in gold ; 
but this the government resisted from first to last. 

The issue of the one-pound notes was attended with 
the most beneficial effects. They were readily received 
by the public in exchange for those of provincial 
bankers, and the demand for bullion from the country 
ceased. During this period the Bank of England, 
as appears by the evidence of Mr. Ward, sustained a 
loss in the repurchase of. bullion to the amount of 
100 , 000 /. 

The information furnished by Mr. Richards, the 
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Deputy Governor of the Bank, to the Committee of the 
House of Commons is so graphically descriptive of the 
state of London at this period, that we cannot omit 
giving it a place in our history : it is taken from the 
shorthand writer’s notes, and was nearly in the follow- 
ing words: — 

“ I think,” says Mr. Richards, “ it must have been 
in the autumn of 1825, that the Bank began very seri- 
ously to contemplate what would be the result of the 
speculations and of various circumstances that were 
going forward. That increased in October and No- 
vember, when there continued to be a very great de- 
mand for gold, which I think began about April ; and, 
I believe, it advanced down to the first Saturday in 
December. Not only the Bank, but, T believe, every 
man’s mind connected with the city, was in an extreme 
state of excitement and alarm. I think I can recollect, 
on the first Saturday in December, having come home 
after a very weary and anxious day from the Bank, 
receiving a visit from two members of this Committee, 
and one of our bankers, at my own bouse, stating a 
ditficulty in which a banking-house near to the Bank 
was placed. I will not assert it, but I believe they had 
gone so far as to take care of the clearing of that house 
that evening, so as that it might fulfil Its engagements. 
The object of that visit was to ascertain what would be 
ray views upon the subject. I was called upon because 
the Governor was liaTticularly connected with the house of 
Pole and Co. by marriage and other circumstances of 
relationship. After speaking upon the subject for some 
time, I was pretty sure that I could answer for the 
firmness of the Bank ; and I ventured to encourage 
these gentlemen to hope th%t, upon anything like a fair 
statement, the Bank would not let this concern fall 
through. It was agreed that upon the following morn- 
ing (Sunday) we should meet as many Directors as I 

I 2 
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could get together, with the three gentlemen who had 
called upon me, at the house of one of them, and that 
in the mean time some eminent merchants, friends of 
the house, should also be called to the meeting to assist 
with their opinion. We so met ; and, after hearing all 
the facts, which were collected in the first instance 
by the bankers and the merchants present, the Direetors 
authorised their chair to say that assistance should not 
be wanting. It was agreed that 300,000/. should be 
placed at the disposal of Pole and Co. the next morning, 
for which the Bank was to receive, and did receive, as 
securities, a number of bills of exchange and notes of 
hand ; and, over and above, a mortgage on Sir Peter 
Pole’s property, which was to ride over tin* whole. 
They fought it through till Thursday or Friday 
pretty manfully, and up to Satui’day evening, when 
their position was such that, without the assistance 
of the same eminent individuals who had taken part 
before, the clearing would not have gone right. Sunday 
passed ; and on Monday morning the storm began ; and 
till Saturday night it raged with an intensity that it is 
impossible for me to describe. On Saturday night it had 
somewhat abated. The Bank had taken a firm and deli- 
berate resolutionto make common cause withthecouutry 
as far as their humble efforts would go. In the following 
week things began to get a little more steady ; and, by 
the 24th, what with the one-pound notes which had gone 
out, and other things, people began to be satisfied; 
and then it was, for the first time in u fortnight, that 
those who had been busied in that terrible scene could 
recollect that they had families who had some claim 
upon their attention. It happened to me not to see my 
children for that week.” 

It appears from a publisfied table of the .schemes and 
bubbles projected in 1824 that they amounted in 
number to 243 ; that tfte amount of capital proposed 
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to be subscribed on these schemes was 248,000,000/. ; 
that the amount actually paid up was 43,062,608/. ; 
and that the balance due on the whole of them at the 
close of the year 1825 was 204,937,392/. Numerous 
other schemes, to which eriual publicity was not given, 
are known to have been projected throughout the United 
Kingdom ; and without exaggeration it may be inferred 
— -though the statemcait may astonish dupes and 
directors — that the bubble mania, if carried into execu- 
tion to its meditated extent, would have recjuired (if it 
could have been iiroeured) a capital of 3.^0,000,000/. 
sterling. 

On the 1 3th of January, 1 826, Lord Liverpool and 
the Chancellor of the Excheciuer, F. J. Robinson, trans- 
mitted to the Rank of England a paper containing 
their view's on the then state of the banking system 
of this country, with their suggestions thereupon, a 
few of which we shall, in an abridged form, present 
to our readers. 

“We beli(!ve that much of the prosperity of the country 
for the last century is to be ascribed to the general 
wisdom, justice, and fairness of the dealings of the 
Bank ; and we further think that during a great part of 
that time it may have been in itself and bi/ itsef fully 
equal to all the important duties and operations con- 
fidc'd to it. Rut the progress of the country during 
the last thirty or forty years in every branch of in- 
dustry, in agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
navigation, has been so rapid and extensive, as to make 
it no reflection upon the Rank of England to say, that 
th(! instrument which /»y itsef was fully adequate to 
former transactions, is no longer sufficient, without new 
aids, to meet the demands of the present times. We 
have, to a considerable degree, the proof of this posi- 
tion in the very establishment of so many country 
banks. Within the memory of many living, and even 
in some of those now engagad in public affairs, there 
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were no country banks, except in a few of the great 
commercial towns. 

“ If the concerns of the country could be earned on 
without any bank than that of the Bank of England, 
there might be some reason for not interfering with 
their exclusive privilege ; but the elfcet of the law, at 
present, is to permit every description of banking except 
that which is solid and secure. 

“ Let the Bank of England reflect on the dangers to 
which it has been recently exposed ; and let its directors 
and proprietors then say, whether, for their own inte- 
rest, such an improvement as is suggested in the 
banking system is not desirable and even necessary. 

“ The Bank of England may perhaps propose, as they 
did on a former occasion, an extension of the tenn of 
their exclusive privilege as to the metropolis and its 
neighbourhood beyond the year 1833, as the price of 
this concession. 

It would be very much to be regretted that they 
should require any such condition. 

“ It is t;lear that in point of security they would gain 
by the concession jn’ojiosed to them, inasmuch as their 
own safety is now necessarily endangered by all such 
convulsions in the country circulation as we have 
lately and formerly witnessed. 

“ Nor in point of profit would they lost; any thing 
by it for which they are entitled to ask compensation. 
The government could not extinguish the existing 
country banks, even if it were desirable ; but it may 
be within our power, gradually at least, to establish a 
sound system of banking throughout the country ; and 
if such a .system can be formed, there can be little 
doubt that it would ultimately'^ extinguish and absorb 
all that is objectionable and dangerous in the present 
banking establishment. 

“There appear to be two modes of attaining this 
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“ First. That the Bank of England should establish 
branches of its own body in different parts of the country. 

“ Secondly. That the Bank of England should give up 
its exclusive privilege as to the number of partners 
engaged in banking, except within a certain distance of 
the metropolis. 

“ It has always appeared to us that it would be very 
desirable that the Bank should have tried the first of 
these plans, that of establishing branch banks on a 
limited scale. But we are not insensible to the diffi- 
culties which would have attended such an experiment, 
and we arc quite satisfied that it would be impossible 
for the Bank, under pi'cscmt circnunstances, to carry into 
exc'cution such a system to the extent necessary for 
providing for the wants of the country. 

“ The effect of the second plan would be, tlie gradual 
establishment bf extensive and respectable banks in 
different parts of the country ; some, ])crhaps, with 
idiarters from the Crown, under certain qualifications, 
and some without. 

It is notorious that, at the present time, their notes 
circulate in no part of England beyond the metropolis 
and its environs, exia-pt in Lancashire ; and perhaps 
for that district some special pro^ ision might be made. 

“ If the Bank of England has no country circulation 
except in the county above-named, the only question 
for them to consider is, whether on the ground of profit, 
as well as security to themselves, the existing country 
circulation shall or shall not be improved. 

“ With respect to the extension of the term of their 
exclusive privileges in the metropolis and its neighbour- 
hood, it is obvious, from what jiassed before, that Parlia- 
ment will never agree to it. 

Such privileges are out of fashion ; and what expec- 
tation can the Bank, under pi'esent circumstances, enter- 
tain that theirs will be renewed ? But there is no reason 
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why the Bank of England should look at this consequence 
with dismay : they will remain a chartered corporation 
for carrying on the business of banking. In that 
character they will, we trust, always continue to be tlie 
sole bankers of the state ; and with these advantages, 
so long as they conduct their affairs wisely and prudently, 
they always must be the great centre of banking and 
circulation. Theirs is the only establishment where 
the dividends due to the public creditor can by law be 
paid. 

“ It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Bank will make 
no difficulty in giving up their exclusive privileges in 
respect to the number of partners engaged in banking 
as to any district sixty-five miles from the metropolis. 

“ Should the Bank be disposed to consent to a measure 
of this nature in time to enable the government to 
announce such a concession on the opening of Parlia- 
ment, it would afford great facilities to the arrangements 
which they may have to propose for insuring the stability 
of private credit, in which the support of public credit, 
and the maintenance of public prosperity, are so mate- 
rially and closely involved.” 

The Directors took the above communication into 
consideration on the 20th of January, 1820, and passed 
several resolutions relating thereto ; and concluded as 
follows : 

“ Under the uncertainty in which the Court of Direc- 
tors find themselves with respect to the details of the 
plans of government, and the effect which they may 
have on the interests of the Bank, this court cannot 
feel themselves justified in recommending to the proprie- 
tors to give up the privilege which they now enjoy, 
sanctioned and confirmed as it is by the solemn acts of 
the Legislature.” 

On the 23rd of January, this was replied to by the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequei*, who continued of the same opinion as before, 
and concluded by stating that they were satisfied the 
profits of the Bank would in no degree be affected by 
their consenting to such proposals : “ Convinced of this, 
and that its adoption by the Bank is as important to 
their own security as to that of the public, it does not 
appear that the Bank can be equitably entitled to claim 
any compensation for the surrender of this privilege of 
their charter. Against any proposition for such 
compensation the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchecpier formally protest ; but if 
the Bank should be of opinion that this concession 
should be accompanied with other conditions, and that 
it ought not to be made without them, it is for the 
Bank to bring forward such conditions.” 

At a Court of Directors at the Bank, the 26th of 
January, 1826; tin; Governor laid before the court the 
following Minute of the Committee of Treasury ; viz. 


“ tlonimittee of Treasury, 25th January, 182C. 

“ The Committee of Treasury having taken into con- 
sideration a paper received from the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the ( Jiancellor of the Exchequer, dated the 
23rd of January, 1826, and finding that his Majesty’s 
ministers persevere in their desire to propose to restrict 
immediately the exclusive privilege of the Bank as to 
the number of partners engaged in banking to a certain 
distance from the metropolis, and also continue to be of 
opinion that Parliament would not consent to renew 
the privilege at the expiration of the period of their 
present charter ; finding also that the proposal by the 
Bank of establishing branch banks is deemed by his 
Majesty’s ministers inadequate to the wants of the 
country ; are of opinion that it would be desirable for 
this corporation to propose as a basis the Act of the 
6th of George the Fourth, cap. 42, which states the 
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condition on which the Bank of Ireland relinquished its 
exclusive privilege, this corporation waiving the question 
of a prolongation of time, although the committee can- 
not agree in the opinion of tlu^ First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that they are not 
making a considerable sacrifice, adverting especially to 
the Bank of Ireland remaining in possession of that 
privilege five years longer than the Bank of England,” 

Resolved — *•' That the foregoing recommendation of 
the Committee of "I'reasury be agreed to ; and that the 
Governor and Deputy Governor be requested to lay it 
before the First Lord of the Ti'easnvy and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” 

This ha\'ing been done, the following reply was for- 
warded to the Bank; — 

Fite House, 28th January, 1826. 

“ The First Lord of the Treasury and the C'hancellor 
of the Exchequer have taken into consideration the 
jiaper delivered to them by the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the; Bank on the 27tb instant. 

” They think it right to lose no time in expressing 
their concurrence in the proposition uhich has been 
sanctioned by the Board of Dii’ectors, as to the exclusive 
privilege of tlie Bank of England, and are willing to 
agree that the two clauses inserted in the Irish yVet of 
last year, and referred to in the ]ja})er communicated by 
the Governor and Deputy Governor on the 27th instant, 
shall be inserted in the Bill, which will be necessary to 
give effect to the new arrangement.” 

At a general court of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, Friday, the 3rd of February, 1826, 

Resolved — “ That this court do consent to the terms 
proposed to the Bank in the papers now read, and do 
request the Court of Directors to carry the arrangement 
into effect.” 

On the 17th of February, the Bill was brought under 
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the notice of the House of Lords, when Lord Liverpool 
thus described the system of banking which grew up 
under the then existing law ; 

The present system of law as to banks must now 
be altered in one way or another. It is the most 
absurd, the most inefficient : it has not one recom- 
mendation to stand upon. The present system is 
one of the fullest liberty as to what is rotten and bad, 
but of th(! most complete restriction as to all that is 
good. By it a cobbler or a ehec^semonger, without any 
proof of his ability to m(!et them, may issue his notes, 
unrestricted by any check whatever ; while, on the 
other hand, more than six persons, however respectable, 
are not permittcul to become partners in a bank with 
whose notes the whole business of the county might be 
transacted. Altogether, the system is so absurd, both 
in theory and pi’actice, that it would not appear to 
deserve the slightest support, if it was attentively con- 
sidered even for a single moment.” 

Whether the system of banking thus denounced 
was or was not as bad as it is here described. Lord 
Liverpool did not make any change in it, but still left 
the cobbler and cheesemonger the power to issue their 
notes without any check whatever. The changes he 
made consisted in repealing the restriction of the 
number of partners, except in London, and within a 
distance of sixty-five miles thereof, in allowing the Bank 
of England to establish branch banks, and in abolishing 
the issue of one-pound notes in England. 

On the 26th of May, 1826, an Act was passed for the 
better regulating co-partnerships of certain bankers in 
England, to which we shall more particularly refer in 
our chapter on Joint Stock Banks. The Act contains 
the following clause : 

“ To prevent any doubts that might arise whether 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
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under and by virtue of their charter, and the several 
Acts of Parliament which have been made and passed 
in relation to the affairs of the said Governor and Com- 
pany, can lawfully carry on the trade or business of 
banking otherwise than under the immediate order, 
management, and direction of the Court of Directors 
of the said Governor and Company; be it therefore 
enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the said 
Governor and Company to authorise and empower any 
committee or committees, agent or agents, to carry on 
the business of banking : jji'ovided always, that in any 
place where the trade and business of banking shall be 
carried on for and on behalf of the said Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, any proinissoi'y note 
issued on their account in such place shall be made 
payable in coin in such place as well as in London.” 

Immediately after the effects of the panic had sub- 
sided, the Bank of England, as we have stat(;d above, 
was armed with the power of establishing branch 
banks throughout the country. 

The country bankers contemplated the exercise of 
this power with alarm, and a committee of that body 
held a meeting in London on the /th of December, 

1 827 ; and among other resolutions the following were 
adopted : — 

“ That the late measures of the Bank of England in the 
esUiblishment of branch banks have the evident ten- 
dency to subvert the general banking system throughout 
the country, and which has grown up with and been 
adapted to the wants and convenience of the public, 

“ That it can be distinctly proved that the prosperity 
of trade, the support of agriculture, the increase of 
general improvement, and the productiveness of the 
national revenue, are intimately conneeted with the 
existing system of banking. 

“ That the country bankers would not complain of 
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rival establishments founded upon equal terms; but 
they do complain of being required to compete with a 
great company, possessing a monopoly and exclusive 
privileges. 

“ That, should this great corporation, conducted by 
directors who are not })ersonally responsible, succeed 
l)y means of tln^se exclusive advantages in their appa- 
rent object of supplanting the existing banking estab- 
lishments, they will thereby be rendered masters of the 
circulation of the country, which they will be enabled 
to (contract or expand according to their own will; and 
thus be arm(!d with a tremendous power and influence, 
dangerous to the stability of property and the inde- 
pendcn(;e of the country.” 

A deputation was appointed to wait on Lord Gode- 
i’i<;h, the First Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Heri’ies, 
the Chancellor of the hixchequer, who gave the follow- 
ing rci)ly : — 

“Lord Goderich and the Chancellor of the l^xehe- 
quer state to tlu- deputation, that they are fully sen- 
sible of tlu! great importance of the subjects which are 
brought before them by the deputation, and that 
(although it is obviously imjjossihle that they can 
und(‘rtakc on the part of the government to expi-ess 
u))on this o(‘casion any opinion upon the mattei's under 
consideration) they can assure the deputation that all 
that has been communicated shall receive the most 
deliberate and serious attention.” 

No steps, however, were taken by the government, 
and the country bankers again memorialized the go- 
vernment, but with no more success. 

The following list shows the dates when the branches 
of the Bank of England were respectively opened:— 

Gloucester opened 19th July, 1826. 

Manchester ,, 21st September, 1826. 

Swansea „ 23rd October, 1826. 
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Birmingham 

opened 

1st January, 1827- 

Liverpool 


2nd July, 1827- 

Bristol 


12th July, 1827. 

Leeds 

33 

23rd August, 1 827. 

Newcastle 

33 

21st April, 1828. 

Hull 

35 

2nd January, 1829. 

Norwich 

3 3 

1st December, 1829. 

Norwich 

33 

16th May, 1834. 


A branch was opened at Exetei', 17th December, 
1827, which was subsequently removed to Plymouth. 
An auditor or inspector visits the branches, but with- 
out the agent knowing the time of his visit. The 
powers confined to the agents are very extensive, and 
sufficient to conduct all the ordinary business of the 
branches. 

The managers of all the branches communicate daily 
with the Bank in London, advising of every transaction 
that has been entered into during the day, from begin- 
ning to end : the total amount paid in, the total 
amount received, the amount of tlui bills discounted, 
the amount of discount which is (‘harged from the pre- 
ceding day, and the balance of cash remaining, not 
merely stating the amount of the balance, but in what 
it consists, the notes in possession, and the amount of 
gold and silver, the notes that hav(i been received and 
cancelled on that day, together with e\'ery other parti 
cular relating to the affairs of that branch, — all these 
particulars are sent to London ev('ry day. 

The agent of the bank represents the authority of 
the Bank of England at the branches: he is responsible 
in a bond of 20,000^. for his proper conduct, and also 
for using a due discretion and diligence in the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the branch. 

Such of the joint stock banks as were permitted to 
have discount accounts with the branch banks, in the 
place of issuing their own notes, were required, pre- 
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vious to such accounts being opened, to transmit to the 
Bank of England a copy of the deed of settlement of 
that particular bank, with a list of the shareholders, 
arid a confidential opinion as to whether the greatest 
proportion of the shareholders are respectable, whether 
they are parties known to be wealthy, or men of conse- 
quence, together with any other information respecting 
the hank. 

Several of the country l)ankers undertook the circu- 
lation of Bank of England notes in place of their own. 
The conditions on which the Bank of England agreed 
to furnish to these l)nnks a circulation of bank paper 
were generally in a fixed minimum and maximum, 
varying about 14 ])er cent; such advances were made 
from year to year, t(a’miuahle by a notice given by 
(‘ither party on the* 1 st of October, and ‘on approved 
bills of exchange; not having more' than 9.5 days to run. 

The mode adopted in fixing the amount which the 
Bank of England undertook to {uhance to any bank 
applying for discounts was, in the ease of a previous 
circulation by such bank, to show the amount of its 
notes ; and if it e.ould prove, to the satisfaction of the 
Bank of England, that it was able to keep out a circula- 
tion of 60,000/'. or 100,000/., that amount of discount 
was afforded ; but when then* was no previous cir- 
culation, they found it difficult to fix an amount, and 
therefore gave an open a<!Count for the year, to try 
what amount would be permanently kept out. By 
these arrangements, all of which are now at an end, 
the Bank of England had no power to contract their 
circulation, at least below the amount to which they 
bad undertaken to advance to the country bankers. 

The measures taken by the Bank for extending the 
circulation of their notes through their branches is, in 
permitting individuals of supposed credit to open dis- 
count accounts with the branch banks ; and to those 
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bankers who have proposed to withdraw their circulation 
the Bank have given the same amount of coin and bank 
notes that such bankers were previously stated to possess 
in their own notes, upon approved bills of exchange, 'at 
a rate of discount not exceeding three per cent, per 
annum. 

Such a S 3 '^stem has, undoubtedly, a tendency to engross 
the circulation of the country, which, when carried to 
any great extent, will continbute to produce the necessity, 
in the event of any sudden drain upon the Bank for 
gold, of having recourse to the suspension of cash pay- 
ments more frequently than under the former state of 
things. 

Since the establishment of branch banks, that portion 
of the public revenue which till then had been paid 
into the courttry bankers is now, for the most part, paid 
to the branch banks, who also receive many dividends 
which were previously received by the country bankers ; 
by which means they have not only deprived the country 
bankers of many of their best accounts, but have com- 
pelled them to reduce their charges for transacting the 
business of their customers. 

The amount of revenue received by the Bank of 
England through the branch banks, derivable from the 
Land and Assessed Taxes, the Excise, and Customs, was, 
in 1836, 2,228,135/.; for 1837, 2,839,126/.; for 1838, 
3,323,673/.; and for 1839, 5,026,634/. The whole of 
the above sums are placed to the credit of the Receivers 
General immediately they are realized, and by far the 
greater proportion in course of post, after having been 
paid over to the bank agents. 

The whole expense of the eleven branches of the 
Bank for the year ending 1832 was stated at 34,210/., 
which was apportioned to the two heads of liabilities, 
viz., circulation and deposits. The former amounted 
to 2,500,000/., and the latter to 500,000/. In that 
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apportionment 28,508^. was for the former, and for the 
latter .5,702/. 

As the period approached at which the charter of the 
Bftnk of England would expire, viz., 1st of August, 1833, 
a cori'cspondence was entered into between the govern- 
ment and the Bank, as to the terms on which such 
renewal should be granted. The government propo- 
sitions consisted of sixteen distinct conditions, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer concluded as follows : — 

“ The government think that they have a right to 
demand for the public a liberal compensation. They pro- 
pose to pay off a part of the debt now due from the 
public to the Bank, and to reduce it from 14,500,000/. 
to 7,000,000/., and the Bank to engage to continue the 
management of the public debt, without receiving from 
the State any annual payment for the performance of 
the duty. 

“ It is further proposed that after the proprietors of 
bunk stock shall have received a dividend of 10 per 
cent, upon the nominal capital, which will then amount 
to 7,000,000/. at the end of each year, whatever accu- 
mulation shall have taken place in their rest during the 
preceding year shall be divided into two equal portions, 
one of which shall be added to the capital of the Bank 
and be at the disposal of the proprietors ; and the other 
half shall be deducted from the payments made to the 
Bank for interest or other charges which they may have 
against the public.” 

On the 1 1 th of Ajjril, 1 833, the Directors of the Bank 
considered these several proi)ositions, and directed the 
Governor to reply to the letter of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, giving him their view of the matter. As 
this document is important, as showing the opinion of 
the Directors, yet too lengthy to transcribe, we can only 
give the points of difference, and any new terms pro- 
posed by the Bank. 

K 
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The Bank object to the period of ten years as being 
too short, and suggest that the renewal shall extend to 
the usual period of twenty years. 

The Court are unable to offer any opinion upon the 
mode of electing the Directors, because the nature of 
the advantages which will be likely to attend the change 
in the mode of electing the Directors is not stated in 
the letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Court doubt the propriety of reducing the 
capital of the Bank to the extent proposed, and urge 
upon his Majesty’s ministers a reconsideration of this 
proposal, 

The Court entertain considerable doubts as to the 
safety of publishing the accounts in the form and 
manner suggested; but they admit that a frequent 
periodical statement of the assets and liabilities of the 
Bank should be submitted to the notice of his Majesty’s 
government. 

The Court are aware that, by making Bank of 
England notes a legal tender by other parties than the 
Bank, the extent of the internal demand may be reduced; 
nevertheless, they find themselves unable to concur in 
the proposed measure. 

The Court of Directors now proceed to consider the 
terms proposed for concession on the part of the 
Bank. 

The Court are impressed with the belief, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot consider the present 
remuneration derived by the Bank for the management 
of the circulation, the funded debts, and the government 
banking account, to be unreasonable. 

The present profits amount, upon an average, to about 
1,170,000/. per annum, from the following sources, after 
deducting the expenses of the year ; — 
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Interest of funded debt £440,000 

Government business, as per account ren- 
dered to the Committee of the House of 

Commons 180,000 

Private business 650,000 

Net profit on the present aggregate capital, 

of about £19,000,000 £1,170,000 


The profits, if the capital be reduced as proposed, 
will stand thus : — 

Interest of funded debt £21 0,000 

Government business, as per account, with 
the addition of one per cent on 7^ millions 2.65,000 
Private business 475,000 

Net profit on aggregate capital of £1 1,500,000 £940,000 


From this latter amount it is proposed to deduct 
250,000/. per annum. The proposal is neither more nor 
less than that the Bank shall manage the funded debt, 
the circulation of paper money, and the government 
Banking accounts, gratuitously, depositing with the 
government a capital of 7,000,000/. as security for 
their transactions with the public ; and finally taking 
for their remuneration for such unrequited services the 
profits of their private business, and the beneficial 
investments which they now possess ; in neither of 
which have the government any Just or equitable right 
to participate. 

The Court of Directors are most willing to meet a 
proposal for compensation, and to recommend a con- 
cession by the proprietors of a reasonable proportion of 
the advantages which are now derived from their con- 
nexion with the government ; but the Court are unable 
to offer any expectation that the proprietors will be 

K 2 
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likely to accede to any proposition founded upon a 
different basis. 

. The Court of Directors hope that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be able so far to modify the pro- 
posals now before the Court, as to save them the pain 
of submitting to a general court of proprietors terms 
which they cannot recommend, and which they see no 
prospect of bt'ing acceded to. 

This determination on the part of the Bank gave 
rise to a long and interesting correspondence between 
the Chancellor of the Exche([uer and the Bank, the 
result of which was, that the government gave up 
several of their original propositions ; and, after the 
report of the Secret Committee which was appointed by 
the. Hoi\se of Commons to inquire into the expediency 
of renewing the Bank of England charter had pre- 
sented to the House the heads of a Bill intended to be 
introduced, and submitted the same to the Directors for 
their ap])roval, the Bill for a renewal of their charter 
for ten vears received, on the ‘29th of August, 1 833, 
the royal assent. 

It is curious to contrast the conduct of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of 18 33 with that of Lord 
Liverpool in 1 82f). The latter nobleman made certain 
propositions to the Bank from w'hich he never deviated, 
and which the Bank, with an ill grace, consented to 
sanction; and in laying down those propositions he dis- 
tinctly stated, “ that monopolies were out of fashion, 
and the Bank must not expect a renewal of their 
exclusive privileges.” But the former nobleman, after 
having at a Cabinet Council settled the terms on which 
the Bank could alone obtain a renewal of their charter, 
allowed alterations to be made by the Directors of the 
Bank unfavourable to the public. 

The following is an analysis of the Act of the 3rd and 
4th of WilliamIV. cap.98, for renewing the Bank charter: 
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The intention of the Act is declared to be, “ that the 
Bank shall continue to hold and enjoy all the exclusive 
privileges of banking given by the Act of the 39th and * 
4dth of George III. cap. 28, and the 7th Geoi'ge IV. 
cap. 46 .” “And whereas doubts have arisen as to the 
construction of the said Acts, and as to the extent of 
such exclusive privileges, and it is expedient that all 
such doubts should be removed, it is therefore declared 
that any body politic or corporate, or society, or com- 
pany, or partnership, although consisting of more than 
six persons, may carry on the trade or business of 
banking in London, or within sixty-five miles thereof, 
provided they do not borrow, owe, or take up in 
England any sum of money upon their bills or notes 
payable on demand, or at any less time than six months 
from the borrowing thereof, during the continuance of 
the privileges granted by this Act to the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England.” 

All promissory notes of the Bank of England payable 
on demand, issued at any place in England out of 
London, where the business of banking shall be carried 
on for or on behalf of the Bank, must be made payable 
at the place where siuih notes are issued ; and it is 
made unlawful for the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, or for any person on their behalf, to 
issue at any place out of London any promissory note 
payable on demand not made ))ayable at the place 
where the same is issued. All notes of the Bank of 
England to be a legal tender, except by the Bank or its 
branches. Bills of exchange, not having more than 
three months to run, are not to be aft’ected by any 
statute in law in force for the prevention of usury. An 
account of the amount of bullion and securities to be 
transmitted weekly to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

One fourth part of the debt of 14,686,800/., now due 
from the public to the Bank, amounting to 3,671,700/., 
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to be repaid to the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England, and the Act regulates the manner in which 
the repayment is to be made. 

The Bank agreed to accept a capital of 4,080,000/. 
in the Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities, in liquidation 
of the sum of 3,671,/OOZ. 

In consideration of the exclusive privileges granted 
to the Bank by the above Act, a deduction of 1 20,000/. 
was made from the sums payable to the Bank of 
England for the charges of management of the public 
unredeemed debt. 

Immediately after the renewal of their charter, the 
Directors laid down a principle on which their future 
operations were to be based, and to which they pledged 
themselves strictly to adhere ; and that was, to retain 
an investment in securities bearing interest, to the 
extent of two-thirds of its liabilities, the remaining 
third being in bullion or coin. But it is a singular 
fact, verified by their own returns, that they seldom 
conformed to this rule. In 1834 they deviated entirely 
from it by an increase of their securities : at the time 
their bullion was reduced, and from that period to the 
present time, they have been from various eauses unable 
to ean*y out their own principle. The most remark- 
able instance is to be found in the returns of the Bank 
laid before the Committee of the House of Commons in 
August, 1840, by which it appears that in the month 
of January, 1839, the amount of their circulation was 
18,201,000/. and their deposits 10,315,000/. which was 
larger than at any other period during the year ; and 
the same with the bullion, which latter was 9,33(5,000/., 
but the securities were at the lowest during the year, 
being 21,680,000/. In the month of September of that 
year, the circulation was 1 7,960,000/. ; the deposits, 
7,781,000/.; the bullion, 2,936,000/. ; and the securities, 
25,936,000/. ; which latter was the highest during the year. 
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By Virtue of the Act 3 and 4 William IV. cap. 73, the 
sum of 15,000,000?. part of 20,000,000?. was in the 
year 1 835 borrowed for the compensation to the ' 
owners of slaves in the British colonies, upon the fol- 
lowing terms : viz. 

The contributors were entitled, for every 100?. con- 
tributed, to — 

75?. in the Three per Cent. Consoli- £, s. d. 

dated Annuities, amounting to . 1 1,250,000 0 0 

25?. in the Three per Cent. Reduced 

Annuities .... 3,750,000 0 0 

And, 

7d. per Cent, per Annum Long 
Annuities, to expire on the 5th 
.January, 1860 . . . . 101,8/5 0 0 

The annual charge in respect of the annuities created 
by the above Act is as follows : viz. 

Interest of 1 1 ,250,000?. Three per 
Cent. Annuities, including 3,375?. 
paid to the Bank of England, at 
the rate of 300?. per million, for 
management .... 340,875 0 0 

Interest on 3,750,000?. Three per 
Cent. Reduced, including 1,125?. 
for management . . . 11 3,625 0 0 

In respect of 1 3.v. 7<?. per Cent. Long 
Annuities, expiring 5th January, 

1860, including 764?. U. 3<?. for 

management .... 102,6 39 1 3 

Total annual charge defrayed from 
the Consolidated Fund . . .£5575139 1 3 

On Monday, the 7th of May, 1844, the Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir Robert Peel, proposed to the House of Com- 
mons a string of resolutions for the future regulation 
of banking in England and Wales ; and as they were 
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subsequently embodied in the Act ^ and 8 Vic. cap. 32 , 
it will be unnecessary to insert them here. 

Sir Robert Peel, in his opening address, gave the 
following graphic description of the various ramifications 
of the question before the House : 

“ There is no contract, public or private, no engage- 
ment, national or individual, which is unaffected by it. 
The enterprises of commerce, the profits of trade, the 
arrangements to be made in all the domestic affairs 
of society, the wages of labour, the transactions of 
the highest amount and of the lowest, the payment of 
the national debt, the provisions of the national expen- 
diture on the one hand, and the command which the 
coin of the smallest denomination has over the neces- 
saries of life on the other, are all affected by the 
decision to which we may come on this great question.” 

So anxious was Sir Robert Peel for the success of 
this measure, that he sought to give the utmost effect 
to his speech by the following peroration . 

“ A quarter of a century has passed away since I 
first brought forward that great measure which for 
ever abolished the system according to which issues of 
bank notes were then conducted. To me it will there- 
fore be a source of great personal gratification if I now 
succeed in inducing the House to agree to a measure 
calculated to give additional stability to that which 
Parliament adopted in the year 1819, and to prevent 
those fluctuations so dangerous to commercial enterprise. 

“When I see the danger arising from the Bank of 
England having recourse to foreign establishments, 
when I look at the fluctuations which have taken place 
in our curi’ency, defeating all the calculations on which 
commercial enterprise could rest, * # # * 

my gratification will be of the highest and purest kind 
if I prevail on the House to adopt a measure that will 
give steadiness to the character of our resources, which 
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will inspire confidence in the circulating medium, 
which will diminish all inducements to fraudulent 
speculations and gambling, and insure its just reward 
to commercial enterprise, conducted with honesty, and 
secured by patience.” 

The Bill which was the subject of this earnest ap})eal, 
passed into a law on the 19th July, 1844, and was in- 
titled “ An Act to regulate the Issue of Bank Notes, 
and for giving to the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England certain Privileges for a limited period;” 
and as in this Act the rules and regulations by which 
the issues of country notes are for the future to be 
governed form the principal portion of it, wc have in- 
serted at the end of the chapter on Countr}^ Banking the 
clauses which relates to the issue of country notes, 
whilst the following refer exelusively to the Bank of 
England. 

Section 1 enacts, that from and after the 3 1 st August, 
1844, the issue of promissory notes of the Governor 
cind Company of the Bank of England, payable on 
demand, shall be separated and thenceforth kept wholly 
distinct from the general banking business, in a sepa- 
rate department, to be called “ The issue depai'tment 
of the Bank of England.” 

Section 2 provides for the management of the issues 
by the Bank. 

Section 3 provides for the portion of silver bullion 
to be retained in the issue department. 

Section 4 enacts, that all persons may demand of 
the issue department notes for gold bullion at the rate 
of 3/. 1 7.V. ^d. per ounce of standard gold. 

Section 6. An account of the amount of notes issued 
by the issue department, and of gold coin, and of gold 
and silver bullion respectively, and of securities, &c. in 
the said issue department, to be furnished every week 
to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes. 
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Section 7 exempts the Bank of England from stamp 
duty upon their notes. 

Section 8. The Bank to allow 180,000/. per annum 
out of the sums now payable, as a consideration for 
the privilege of exclusive banking. 

Section 9 enacts, that the Bank allow the public the 
profit obtained by any increase of their circulation be- 
yond the amount fixed by this Act. 

We have now brought the history of the Bank of 
England down to our own times. Our next chapter 
will be devoted to a description of the business carried 
on by this imjiortant corporation ; and we close this 
chapter with a summary of the successive renewals of 
the Bank charter, of the conditions under which these 
renewals were obtained, and of the -v ariations in the 
amount and interest of the debt due by government to 
the Bank exclusive of the dead weight. 

Bate. Coiiditious. Amount of Debts. 

1694. 5 and 6 Will. III. cap. 20. The charter of the 
Bank was granted in pursuance and under 
the authority of this Act, redeemable upon 
the expiration of twtdve months' notice, to 
be given after the 1st August, 1705, and 
on payment by the public to the Bank of the 
sum advanced for the service of the govern- 
ment, viz. 1,200,000 0 0 

for which the Bank received 8 per cent, in- 
terest. 

1697. 8 and 9 Will. III. cap, 10. The said 
charter was extended or renewed until the 
expiration of twelve months’ notice, to be 
given after the 1st August, 1710, and until 
payment by the public to the Bank of the de- 
mands therein specified, being an extension 
or renewal for five years. 

1708. 7 Anne, cap. 7. The said charter was ex- 
tended or renewed until the expiration of 
twelve months’ notice, to be given before 

Carried forward 1,200,000 0 0 
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Date. Conditions. Amount of Debt. 

Brought forward 1,200,000 0 0 

the 1st August, 1732, and until payment 
by the public to the Bank of the de- 
mands therein mentioned, being an extension 
or renewal for twenty-two years. On this 
occasion the Bank, for the first time, secured 
the exclusive privilege of banking; and in 
consideration for such an important mono- 
poly the Bank advanced 400,000/. to go- 
vernment without interest, and delivered up 
to be cancelled 1,775,027/. IT^. lOt/. Exche- 
quer bills, in consideration of receiving in- 
terest on their debt after the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annum .... 2,175,027 17 10 

1713. 12 Anne, cap. 11. The said charter was 
extended or renewed until the expiration of 
twelve montlis’ notice, to be given after 
1st August, 1742, and on payment, &c.; 
being an extension for ten years. 

1716. 3 George I. cap. 8. The Bank advanced to 

Government at five per cent. . . 2,000,000 0 0 

By this Act the interest on the Exchequer 
bills cancelled in 1788 was reduced from 6 
to 3 per to cent. 

1721. 8 George I. cap. 21. The South Sea Com- 
pany were authorised to sell 200,000/. per 
annum, government annuities ; and corpora- 
tions purchasing the same at twenty-six 
years’ purchase, were authorised to add the 
amount to their capital stock. The Bank pur- 
chased the whole of the 200,000/. per annum 
at twenty years’ purchase, making . . 4,000,000 0 0 

9,375,027 17 10 

Repaid to the Bank as a balance of sums 

advanced and paid between 1727 and 1738 275,027 17 10 

9,100,000 0 0 

1742. 15 George IL cap. 2. The said charter was 
extended or renewed until the expiration of 
twelve months’ notice, to be given after the 
1st August, 1764, and until payment, &c. ; 
being an extension or renewal for twenty- 
two years. Under this Act the Bank ad- 
vanced the further sum of . . . 1,600,000 0 0 

Carried forward X10,700,000 0 
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Date. Conditions. Amount of Debt. 

Brought forward £10,700,000 0 0 

1746. 19 George II. cap. 6. The Bank delivered 
up to be cancelled 986,000/. in Exchequer 
bills, in consideration of an annuity of 
39,472/., being at the rate of 3 per cent, per 
annum ...... 986,000 0 0 

1749. 23 George II. cap. 6. The interest of the 
Four per Cent. Annuities was to be reduced 
to 3| per cent, for seven years, and after that 
to 3 per cent. 

1764. 4 George III. cap. 25. The said charter 
was extended or renewed until the expiration 
of twelve months’ notice, after 1st August, 

1786, and until payment, &c., being an ex- 
tension for twenty-two years ; as a considera- 
tion for which the Bank paid into the 
Exchequer, free of all charges, 110,000/. 

1781. 21 George III. cap. 60. The said charter 
renewed or extended until the expiration of 
twelve months^ notice, to be given after 
1st August, 1812, and until payment, &c, ; 
being an extension for twenty-six years. 

Under this Act the Bank advanced 

3.000. 000/. for the public service for three 
years, at three per cent. 

1800. 39 and 40 George III. cap. 28. The said 
charter was extended or renewed until the 
expiration of twelve months’ notice, to be 
given after 1st August, 1833, and until 
payment, &c. ; being an extension of the 
charter for twenty-one years. Section 13 
secures the rights and privileges of the cor- 
poration in very strong terms. Under this 
Act the Bank advanced to government 

3.000. 000/., for six years, without interest, 
which was subsequently continued till six 
months after the signature of a definitive 
treaty of peace. 

1808. 48 Geo. III. The allowance to the Bank for 
the management of the National Debt was 
regulated. 


Carried forward £11,686,000 0 0 
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Date* Conditions. Amount of Debt. 

Carried forward £11,686,000 0 0 

1816. 5 and 6 George III. cap. 96. The Bank , 

advanced to the government . . . 3,000,000 0 0 

at 3 per cent., to be repaid on or before 
August 1833. 

1833. 3 and 4 Will. IV. cap. 98. The said 
charter was extended or renewed till twelve 
months’ notice, after 1st August, 1855, 
with a proviso that it might be dissolved 
on twelve months’ notice, after 1st August, 

1844, and on payment, &c. This Act directs 
that a fourth part of the debt due to the 
Bank bo paid otf .... 3,638,250 0 0 

£ 11 , 048^0 0 0 

1844. 7 and 8 Vic. cap. 32. The said charter 
renewed or extended till twelve months’ 
notice, to be given after 1st August, 1855, 
and upon re-payment, he. This Act makes 
very extensive alterations, not only in the 
system of the Bank of England, but of all 
banks in England and Wales. It regulates 
the amount of the issues of the Bank of 
England, and enables the Bank to add to 
their securities 3,000,000/. of Government 
stock or Exchequer bills, &c. 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF THE BANK. 

The Bank commence business in Grocers* Hall — Build a new Bank — Descrip- 
tion of the Building, and its subsequent enlargement — Allowance made 
to the Bank by Government — Betirement of Mr. Abraham Newland — 
Commissioners appointed to improve the style of Bank notes — How 
manufactured — A singular trial caused by a note — Account of outstanding 
Bank notes in 1832 — Tlie thousand-pound note and the Bank clerk— 
Losses sustained by the Bank — Great profits of the Bank, and whence 
derived — Description of the dead weight— Business of the Bank. How 
divided — jSTumber of persons ofhcially employed — Annual election of all 
the Officers of the Bank — Class of Proprietors from whence Directors arc 
chosen — Uniform integrity of Directors in the discharge of their duty— 
Scale of votes at General Courts — Management of the affairs of the Bank 
exclusively in the Directors — Mode of declaring dividends on Bank stock 
— The Bank compelled to publish a state of their affairs — Nature of the 
transactions of the Bank with the Exchequer, as described by Abraham 
Newland — Origin and progress of the National Debt — Dr. Price on 
reversionary annuities — Stockbrokers. Speculating in the funds — Bulls, 
Bears, and Lame Ducks — Origin of the Sinking Fund, and its final 
extinction — Mode of providing for the Dividends by Government — 
General plan of business — The late Mr. Nippon, Chief Cashier of the Bank. 


Before we proceed to give an account of the manner 
in which the affairs of the Bank of England are con- 
ducted, a few remarks on the building itself may per- 
petuate some material incidents respecting it. 

On the establishment of the Bank in 1694, the Direc- 
tors engaged the hall of the Grocers’ Company for the 
purposes of their business, and continued to occupy it 
until the year 1732, when, having made a proposition 
to the Grocers’ Company for a renewal of their lease, 
the terms of which were not approved of, the Directors, 
at a general court of the Governors and Company of 
the Bank of England, held on Thursday, the 20th of 
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January, 1732, were empowered by a resolution of that 
Court, to “ build a new Bank in Threadneedle-street, 
and to erect an equestrian statue of King William 
before it.” 

The Governor and Directors of the corporation pro- 
ceeded on the 1st of August, 1732, to lay the foundation 
stone, on which was the following inscription : 

•‘The foundation of this building of the Bank of 
England was laid August the 1st, 1732, in the sixth 
year of the reign of King George the Second, Sir 
Edward Bellamy, knight and alderman. Governor ; the 
Honourable Horatio Townshend, esquire, Deputy Gover- 
nor together with the names of the several Directors. 

Soon after the completion of the building, the pro- 
prietors of the Bank caused a statue to be erected in 
the Great Hall in commemoration of its founder, with 
a Latin inscription, of which the following is a translation : 

For restoring Efficacy to the Laws ; 

Authority to the Courts of Justice ; 

Dignity to Parliament ; 

To all his subjects their Religion and Liberties ; 

And confirming these to posterity, 

Hy the succession of the illustrious House of Hanover 
To the British Throne : 

To the best of princes, William the Third, 

Founder of the Bank, 

This Corporation, from a sense of gratitude. 

Has erected this Statue ; 

And dedicated it to his Memory 
In the year of our Lord 1734, 

And the first year of this Building. 

The original extent of the Bank comprehended the 
site of the house and garden formerly belonging to Sir 
John Houblon, one of the first directors, and was com- 
paratively a small structure, quite invisible towards the 
street, the entrance being through an arched court, 
surrounded by many other buildings : viz., a church 
called Saint Christopher le Stocks, three taverns in 
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Bartholomew-lane and two on the south side, and 
upwards of twenty private houses ; the whole of which 
have been removed. 

That part which formed the churchyard of Saint 
Christopher’s has been preserved, and is now called the 
Garden : it is inclosed within an iron fence, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by the offices of the establishment. 
One of the clerks, of the name of Jenkins, lies buried in 
this consecrated ground. The cause of his interment 
in such a place arose out of a fear, as expressed by his 
friends, that in consequence of his singular height (he 
was upwards of seven feet) his body would be exhumed 
if it were buried in any other place. 

By the 33i'd of George III. cap. 1.’), the Governor 
and Company were authorised to purchase certain 
houses and grounds contiguous to the Bank. The 
preamble recites the 4th of George III. cap. 49, which 
enabled the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England to purchase houses and ground for opening a 
passage for carriages from Cornhill to the Bank, &c. ; 
and the 5th of George III. cap. 91, for vesting certain 
glebe 'lands belonging to the rectory of the parish 
church of Saint Christopher, in the city of London, to 
the Governor and Company of the Bank, &c. ; and the 
6th George III. cap. 76, enabling the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England to purchase certain houses 
and ground near to the Bank, &c. ; and 21st George III. 
cap. 71, for vesting the parish church of Saint Christo- 
pher le Stocks in the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England ; and states, that by virtue of these 
Acts, and of several purchases made from time to time, 
the Governor ai\d Company of the Bank are now 
become owners, not only of the site on which the Bank 
is erected, but of certain premises along the east side ot 
Princes-street, the south side of Lothbury, and the 
whole of the west side of Bartholomew-lane, except three 
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houses adjoining Lothbury ; and it further states, that 
the premises on the south side of Lothbury and the 
said three houses, are the only premises which adjoin 
the Bank ; and that it would add much to the safety of 
that edifice if the said houses were removed, which was 
ultimately done. 

On the east side of the entrance of the Bank are the 
several offices connected with the management of the 
national debt , and over the door of each is displayed 
the designation of the funds managed within. 

That portion of the Bank called the Rotunda is a 
noble building crowned with a dome, admitting the light 
through an elegant cu])ola, supported by twelve female 
figures representing the months of the year. Within 
the cupola is an anemoscope, showing the direction of 
the wind. 

The Rotunda was originally built for and used by 
stock brokers or jobbei’s, and was frequented by the 
buyei’s and sellers of stock, all eagerly occupied, and 
expressing by their countenances the importance of 
their business, until the Directors of the Bank, a few 
years back, drove all the busy throng out of the place ; 
when, from the solemn and sepulchral silence that reigned 
within it, a stranger would naturally ask, “ For what 
purpose was this stately edifice erected ?” 

The good sense of the Directors, however, at last 
turned it into an office for the payment of the dividends, 
for which purpose, from its contiguity to the different 
stock offices, it is admirably adapted. 

In the museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, called Sir 
John Soane’s Museum, are exhibited accurate drawings 
of nearly every office in the Bank ; and, however 
enlarged may be the stranger’s ideas of the extent of 
the establishment by viewing these pictures, an exami- 
nation of the building itself is sure to surpass them. 

This extensive pile measures, on the south side, 365 

L 
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feet ; on the west, 440 feet ; on the north, 410 feet ; and 
on the east, 245 feet. The whole is inclosed within the 
four streets of Threadneedle- street, Princes-street, Loth- 
bury, and Bartholomew-lane. The principal front’ is 
composed of a centre and two wings : the latter are 
ornamented with a colonnade of Corinthian pillars, which 
are esteemed very beautiful. Through the former you 
approach the original hall, which is a noble apartment 
75 feet in length and 40 in breadth : behind the hall is 
the bullion court, which is approached from Lothbury 
through a magnificent arch and facade, designed on the 
model of the triumphal arch of Constantine at Rome. 

The entablature is supported by (Jorinthian columns, 
fluted, and crowned with statues emblematical of the 
four quarters of the globe ; and the intercolumniations 
are enriched by basso relievo in panels, allegorically 
representing the Tham(>s and the Ganges. 

The great roses in the vaulting of the arch are exact 
copies from those of the temple of Mars the Avenger, 
at Rome. 

The outside wall at the back of the Bank was, until 
lately, strangely ornamented at the top, forming, by 
its heavy aspect, a singular contrast with the simple 
elegance of the front. Since the rebuilding of the 
Royal Exchange, and the various other improvements 
in the immediate neighbourhood, the entire wall of the 
building has been rais('d several feet, which not .only 
gives it a better appearance, but has added considerably 
to the safety' and general defence of the building. 

Visitors to the Bullion Office, not many years ago, 
were shown the identical old chest, somewhat larger than 
a common seamaft’s, and also the original cases, where 
the cash, notes, papers, and books of accounts once were 
kept: they were interesting mementoes of the Bank’s 
original simplicity and confined operations, and furnish 
a curious contrast to its later amazing development. 
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The Bullion Office was established as a separate de- 
partment almost as soon as the Bank commenced 
business in their present premises, and it was instituted 
for the purpose of accommodation and safety between 
merchant and merchant, as a place of deposit. It used 
formerly to be called the warehouse, and has only gone 
by its present name about forty years. 

All the bullion brought into the Bank lies in this 
office for the owner to whom it is consigned, and is 
generally deposited by shii)-masters ; for the safe cus- 
tody of which the Bank make no charge. 

There are two departments of the Bullion Office, one 
of which is connected with the Bank, whilst the other 
is a deposit office for the accommodation of merchants. 
The deposits consist in the first instances of packages 
received from ship -masters, and as they arrive an entry 
is made of the name of the ship-master and the con- 
signee, the name of the vesstd by which the importa- 
tion has been made, the number of the packages, and 
what they are said to contain. When a sale takes 
place (which is effected by a broker between seller and 
buyer, and who gives a contract to each) the owner of 
the specie brings the bill of lading describing the marks 
and contents of the packages, whitdi are then opened, 
and their contents weighed and bought by the Bank. 
If consisting of gold, the price is fixed at 31. 1 7 s. 9d. 
per ounce ; if of silver, it is bought at the market 
price, which varies according to supply and demand. 

Previous to the year 1786* the Bank received an 
allowance of 5621. 1 0.y. per million for the management 
of the national debt ; from that period till the year 
1807, such allowance was reduced t(i450/. per million, 
besides an allowance for the trouble in receiving con- 
tributions on loans, &c ; when, it being considered that 
the actual expenses incurred by the Bank in this de- 
partment did not exceed 180f. per million, the allow- 

L 2 
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ance on account of management was /educed to 340/. 
per million on 600,000,000/. of the public debt, and to 
300/. per million on all further additions to the debt, 
exclusive of some sepai-ate allowances for annuities, 
amounting to 8,820/. 15^. 2d. 

The total sum paid by the public to the Bank on 
account of loans raised, Exchequer bills funded, transfer 
of Three and a Half per Cent, stock, &c. from 1703 to 
1820, both inclusive, amounted to 426,795/. 1^. lie?.; 
but this was exclusive of the abo^ e charge for conduct- 
ing the national debt.* 

At a general court of the Directors, held on the 18th 
of September, 1807, Mr. Abraham Newland, who had 
been upw'ards of fifty years in the service of the Bank, 
resigned his otfice of chief cashier. The court inti- 
mated to Mr. Newland their intention of settling an 
annuity on him agreeably to custom ; but this he 
modestly refused, being })ossessed of ample property. 
He, however, was prevailed upon to aecept a service of 
plate valued at 1,000 guineas. 

About the year 1819, a great outcry was raised 
against the Bank for not adopting a style of note which 
could not be imitated, and thus prevent the sad sacri- 
fice of life which, unhappily for the country, about this 
period was too common. The subject at last became 
so pressing, that the government appointed commis- 
sioners to investigate the causes of the numerous 
forgeries, and whether a mode could be devised whereby 
the forging of bank note§ ndght be prevented. 

Previous to this investigation, the Directors of the 
Bank had been endeavouring to remedy the evil, many 
plans having been submitted to them, all of which they 
w’ere obliged to reject. At one time they were about 
to adopt a curious and very costly machine for printing 
the note on both sides so exactly alike as to appear 

* Parliamentary Papers, No. 81, Session 1822. 
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one impressioA, when a workman came forward and 
showed that the same thing might be done by the 
simple contrivance of two plates connected by a hinge. 

'The commissioners, as a means of facilitating their 
inquiries, requested the Court of Directors would 
furnish them with such rejected plans, by which it 
appears they received 180 projects for their adoption ; 
these, together with the correspondence which accom- 
panied them, were regularly classified and arranged. A 
statement of trials to which they had been subjected, 
specimens of the proposed originals, and of the imita- 
tions executed by the Bank, were also submitted to the 
commis.sioners. 

The Bank also jilaced before the commissioners 
seventy varieties of paper made at their manufactory 
by way of experiments, in which almost every alteration 
recommended for adoption had been tried, and in some 
instances anticipated by the manufacturer. 

It is due to the Bank to state that, on many occa- 
sions, so anxious were the Directors to secure the 
desired object, they furnished to the proposers of those 
projects which were of a superior kind pecuniary 
means to carry their ideas into effect. 

The impossibility, however, of making notes which 
should be executed so as not to be imitated, and in 
such a manner as should render them fit for general 
circulation amongst all classes of society, was soon 
apparent to the commissioners, who nevertheless 
appear, in their re])ort, dated 18th February, 1820, to 
have considered that by the adoption of the note fabri- 
cated by Messrs. Applegath and Cowper, great, if not 
insurmountable, obstacles would be opposed to the sict 
of any person who might be disposed to engage in 
forging them. 

The following curious description of the paper used 
in making bank notes is abridged from Mr. Barlow’s 
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Lecture “ On a Bank of England Note,” recently de- 
livered at the Royal Institution. 

The colour of the paper is peculiar, and cannot 
exactly Be imitated by a forger except at great expense. 
The combined thinness and^ strength of the paper is 
also unique. The paper is made in pieces large enough 
for two notes ; each note before it is sized weighs about 
eighteen grains, and if then doubled it is strong enough 
to suspend a weight of 36lb. : with the addition of about 
a grain of size it will suspend 56lb. The texture of the 
paper is also peculiar; it has a crisp feel, invariably 
the same, and such that bank clerks of experience can 
readily detect forgeries by this test alone. 

Then the wire mark, impressed in the making by a 
frame, costly to make and difficult to use, is practically 
inimitable. Each note has thin rough edges, uncut, 
not to be produced by any mode of cutting paper that 
is not made expressly for the purpose. The paper for 
printing is damped with water in the exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air pump. 

The ink used in the plate printing is made of Frank- 
fort black, which is composed of tht^ charcoal of the 
tendrils and husks of the German graj)e ground with 
linseed oil. This ink has a pecadiar and very dee}) 
shade of black, common black inks being tinted either 
with blue or brown. 

The notes of the Bank of England were by general 
consent treated as money before they were made a legal 
tender by Act of Parliament. No one can recover the 
value of a lost note should it be in the hands of a bona 
fide holder for a valuable consideration, and without 
a previous knowledge of the true owner ; for the holder 
of a note is primd facie entitled to prompt payment of 
it, and cannot be affected by the pi’evious fraud of any 
former holder in obtaining it, unless evidence be given 
of culpable neglect or the knowledge of its having been 
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lost or stolen being brought home to him ; and, as pos- 
session is prima facie evidence of property in negotiable 
instruments payable to bearer on demand, in an action 
of trover for the recovery of a lost note the defendant 
will not be called upon to show his title to the note 
without evidence on the other side that he got posses- 
sion of it wrongfully. 

It was formerly the practice of the Bank to retain all 
forged notes that were presented for payment : this 
custom they have now discontinued, being satisfied with 
stamping the word forged on such fictitious notes. 

On the 22d of Februaiy, 18 111, an action for false 
impvisomnent was brought in the Court of King’s Bench 
against an inspector of the Bank of England, in the 
service of that coi’poration. It appeai-ed that the plain- 
tiff had paid away a one-pound bank note, which was 
pronounced by the Bank to be a forgery. Having by 
stratagem afterwards got possession of the note, the 
plaintiff paid the amount, and on refusing to deliver up 
the forged note, he was taken before a magistrate “ for 
having a note in his possession, knowing it to be forged 
and counterfeit.” On the evidence of the inspector, 
and at his instance, the plaintiff was committed to pri- 
son by a magistrate, and after three days’ confinement 
was released on bail to appear when called on : at 
the e.xpiration of twelve months, not having been called 
on, he brought his action, when, strange to relate, the 
note was proved to be a genuine Bank of England one- 
pound note. The jury immediately brought in their 
verdict, “ Damages, one hundred pounds.” 

Very considerable sums are realized by the Bank from 
the aceidental destruction of their notes, many of which 
are lost at sea, and numbers destroyed by fii’e, and the 
carelessness of individuals.* 

* The follctwiiig is an account of bank notes outstanding, from 1792 
to 1832, a period of forty years only ; (see p. 132.) 

# 
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Between the years 1790 and 1829, the annual ex- 
penses of the Bank were increased by the following 
items : — 

1798. A*voluntary contribution to the go- £ 

vernment by a vote of tljie proprietors 200,000 
1804. Loss by Astlett’s frauds . . . 342,697 

^Voperty tax paid by the Bank from 1 797 

to 1816 2,143,334 

Actual loss sustained by the Bank, be- 
tween 1790 and 1829, in supplying the 
gold and silver currency of the country 1 ,209,896 
1 830. In this year, the annual expenses of 
the Bank were nearly double what they 
had been in former years : this was 
caused, it appears, by a large sum hav- 
ing been written off at that time for 
the forgeries of Fauntleroy ; the total 
amount lost by the Bank through his 

forgeries was 360,000 

The total amount of the actual losses sustained by 
the Bank from forgeries in the public funds from 1822 
to 1831, both inclusive, was 402,040/. in which amount 
the last item is included. 

This enormous loss sustained by the Bank through 
forgeries within the space of ten years requires some 
special reference, more particiilarly as regards the last 
item in the above estimate. 

Of 5/. and upwards, dated between 1792 and l.st of Janu- £ 

ary, 1812 280,^380 

From 1st of January, 1812, to the Ist of January, 1817 . 9J,600 

From 1st of January, 1817, to the 1st of January, 1822 . 149,869 

From Ist of January, 1822, to the 1st of January, 1827 . 511,490 

From Ist of January, 1827, to the Ist of Jaimary, 1832 . 297,000 

^*1,334,330 

Vide Bank of England Return to the Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1833. 
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It is customary for parties who have invested money 
in the funds, and who may reside in the country, to 
appoint some responsible parties in London to receive 
the dividends, and when necessary sell the sto(jk. 

This appointment is made by a deed called a power 
of attorney, which instrinncnt gives authority to the 
party in whose favour it is made out, either to sell <the 
stock or receive the dividends. 

Most of the powers so granted are in favour of Lon- 
don bankers, who act ui)on them wheft for sale through 
a stock broker, and when for the receipt of dividends 
only they acT personally. 

The Bank have a regulation, that before a power of 
attorney for the sale of stocic can be acted upon, it 
must be kit at the power of attorney office in the 
Bank one clear day, to enable the authorities to make 
the necessary inspection as to the signature, &c. and 
this practi(‘e is nevcu' deviated from except on some very 
sj)e(ial occasion, and not then, unless an application to 
that effect be made by the j^arty wishing to sell the 
stock. 

Henry Fauntleroy, to whom we shall have occasion 
more particularly to allude when treating of London 
bankers, was in the habit of making these special appli- 
cations for the transk'r of stock, and, from the high 
position he held among the London banken-s, no suspi- 
cion was created in the minds of any of the gentlemen 
at the Bank with whom Fauntleroy transacted business ; 
he was therefore jdlow'cd to act upon powers of attor- 
ney on the day he made tin; api)lication. This irregu- 
larity prevented the necessary comparison of the sig- 
natUH's of the powers of attorney with those in the 
stock books, all of wUich, unfortunately for the Bank, 
were at last discovered to be forged, and the above 
amount was the extent of the loss sustained by such 
forgeries. 
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Having enumerated some of the losses of the Bank, 
it may perhaps be as well to give an exhibit of their 
profits, which we are enabled to do from a return pre- 
sented to a Committee of the House of Commons in 
1832, stating the description of securities held by the 
Bank, and the sources from which the said profits were 
derived ; premising that, if we except the item for the 
management of the public debt, the profits are now 
considerably enhanced. 


Interest on commercial bills . . . 130,695 

Interest on Exchequer bills . . . 201,109 

Annuity for 45 years, dead weight account 451,415 
Interest on capital received from govern- 
ment ...... 446,502 

Allowance for management of the' public 

debt ...... 251,896 

Interest on loans or mortgages . . 60,684 

Interest on stock in the public funds . 1 5,07 5 

Interest on private loans . . . 56,941 

Profit on bullion, commission, rent, receipts, 
on discounted bills, unpaid manage- 
ment of the business of the Banks of 
Ireland and Scotland, andsundry claims 7 1 ,859 


£1,689,176 

At the time of the renewal of the Bank charter in 
1833, the impression that the Bank was overpaid for 
the management of the debt was still entertained, and 
a further reduction of 120,000/. per annum, by the 3rd 
and 4th William IV. cap. 98, was directed to be made 
from the sum which, up to that period, had been 
annually paid to the BanL * 

Many people imagine that the government and the 
Bank are so identified the one^with the other that 'dt 
would be impossible to separate their interests; but 
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this is a great mistake. The government, although 
debtors to the Bank, are in every other respect per- 
fectly independent of that corporation ; and indeed the 
debt is of such a nature that it cannot be called in but 
on certain conditions, a consideration having been given 
for the loan of the money, which consideration, as we 
have before shown, consists in the privilege of being 
bankers to the state, and the sole bank of issue in the 
metropolis. The advantages derived^from these two 
sources of profit are very considerable, as will be seen 
in the Appendix. 

Independent of the usual discounts to the commercial 
world, the Bank are in the habit of making quarterly 
advances, which they do by issuing a public notice to 
the effect, that, on and after the day of , 

the Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
will be ready to receive application for loans upon the 
tleposit of bills of exchange not having more than six 
months to run, Exchequer bills, East India bonds, or 
other approved security ; such loans to be repaid on or 
before the day of next, with interest at 

the rate of per cent, per annum, and to be for 

sums of not less than 2,000/. each. 

The funds of the Bank which are the sources of 
profit, and which constitute the measure of the sums 
they hare to lend, subject only to a deduction on ac- 
count of cash and bullion, may be classed under three 
heads : 

First — The sum received from the proprietors as 
capital, together with the savings which have been 
added to it. 

Secondly — The sums received from persons keeping 
cash at the Bank, or, in other words, balances on the 
accounts both of Government and individuals. 

Thirdly — The sum received in return for notes put 
in circulation. A corresponding value for every note is 
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of course originally given, and the value thus given 
constitutes one part of the general fund to be lent at 
interest. A note holder does not in fact differ from a 
person to whom a balance is due : both are creditors 'of 
the Bank ; the one holding a note, which is the evidence of 
the debt due to him ; and the other having the evidence 
of the entry in his pass-book, or in the ledger of the Bank. 

The sum at all times running at interest will be in 
exact proportion to the amount of these three funds 
combined. 

The great change in the situation of the Bank took 
place after the exemption from eash payments, and 
which change, by extending its circulation, added 
largely to the profits of the Bank proprietors, who 
received occasional distributions, as follows : 

In 1799 a bonus of 1,164,240/., being 10 per cent, 
on the capital of 11,642,400/. In May, 1801, another 
bonus of 582,120/., being 5 per cent, on the capital. 
In November, 1802, 291,060/., being 2 j per cent. In 
October, 1804, 582,120/., being .5 per cent. In this 
year the salaries of the Directors of the Bank were 
increased. In October, 1805-, a bonus of 582,120/., 
being 5 per cent, on the capital, was given to the pro- 
prietors. In October, 1806, 582,120/., being 5 per 
cent. And in June, 1816, 2,910,600/., being 25 per 
cent, on the above capital of 11,642,400/. This latter 
bonus was added to the stock, which then amounted to 
14,553,000/. Previous to 180/, when the legal interest 
was only 5 per cent., the annual dividend on Bank Stock 
was 7 per cent. It was in that year increased to 10 per 
cent., and continued at that rate till the year 1822. If 
therefore we add the additional 3 per cent, received 
during the sixteen years, amounting to 5,588,352/., and 
the interest on the above sum of 2,910,600/. from 1816 
to 1 83 1 , on which the proprietors of Bank Stock received 
10 per cent, for six years, and 8 per cent, for nine 
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years, — say 3,987,522/., — it will be found that the pro- 
prietors have received, in the shape of bonuses and 
additional dividends, during a space of thirty-four years, 
the enormous sum of 16,270,254/., whilst their original 
capital of 14,000,000/. remained undisturbed.* 

In the year 1823, the several pensions payable to the 
retired officers of the army, navy, and ordnance, amounted 
to the very large sum of five millions annually. 

The government, seeing on the one side that the 
pressure of taxation was very severe, and on the other 
that our population-returns showed a regular increase 
of numbers, with the pro.spect of continued peace, were 
justified in assuming that the nation would gradually be 
less oppressed by the burden ; and tlu; plan of obtaining 
present relief by transferring a part of that burden to 
the next generation was recommended. 

The debt in question was not in its nature permanent : 
the deaths occurring among the officers lessened the 
amount to be paid by nearly 100,000/. annually, and it 
was calculated that, on the average of mortality, the 
whole would come to a close in forty-four years. 

This suggested the idea of offering to a great public 
body a fixed annuity for that t(!rm of years, in conside- 
ration of their relieving the public of a part of the 
l)reseut payment. 

The Directors of the South Sea Company entertained 
the project for a time, but soon discovered that it was 
beyond their means. The government had then recourse 
to the Bank of England, who accepted the offer to a 
limited exj^ent, and advanced in the course of five 
years nearly eleven millions sterling, receiving from the 
government an engagement to pay them an annuity of 
585,740/. until the year 1867- 
The Bank no doubt has since found good reason to 
regret this contract, which was very appropriately called 
* Vide Report on Bank Charter, 183t3. 
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THE DEAD WEIGHT for a great portion of the money 
they advanced must have been that of their customers ; 
and, by locking up funds which they were liable to be 
called upon to pay on demand, they were placed on 
several occasions in great jeopardy, of which we shall 
presently have to record a remarkable instance. 

During the monetary crisis of 1825, and the beginning 
of 1826, to which we have more particularly alluded in 
the previous chapter, the Bank of England advanced 
nearly ten millions of luoiiey ou the security of stock, 
and other property which was absolutely unsaleable. 

Mr. Harman, speaking of this period before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, says, 

‘^We (that is, the Bank) lent assistance by every 
possible means, and in modes that we never had adopted 
before. We took in stock as security ; we purchased 
Exchequer bills ; we made advances on E.vchequer bills ; 
we not only discounted outright, but we made advances 
on the deposit of bills to an immense amount — in short, 
by every possible means consistent with the safety of 
the Bank, and we were not upon some occasions over- 
nice: seeing the dreadful state in which the public 
were, we rendered every assistance in our power.” 

Up to the 8th of December, 1 825, the advances by 
the Bank in discounts \vere seven millions and a half ; 
on the 15th, they were eleven millions and a half, and 
on the 29th, they were fifteen millions. The number of 
bills discounted in one day was 4,200, and the number 
of applicants exceeded 2,500, all of whom were accom- 
modated.* , 

The following letter and memorandum from Lord 
Liverpool and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
received by the Governor, and laid before the Court on 
Tuesday, the 28th of February, 1826 : 

Gentlemen, — In order to prevent any misapprehen- 

* Vide Report of Committee of the House of Commons in 1826. 
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sion upon the subject of our discussion yesterday, we 
think it right to transmit to you the enclosed memo- 
randum, explanatory of the several points which we 
then brought under your consideration. We have the 
honour to be, gentlemen, your most obedient humble 
servants, (Signed) Liverpool, 

F, J. Robinson. 

The Governor and Deputy Governor 
of tlie Bank of England. 

MEMORANDUM. 

. In the event of the Bank eonsenting to advance 
money upon the security of goods under the present 
circumstances of the (iountry, it is \mderstood that these 
advances should not exceed the sum of three millions in 
the whole. 

“ 2. That, assimilating the principle of these advances 
to the advances made in the ordinary course of discount 
upon bills of exchange, they shall be subject to repay- 
ment in three months. 

“3. The government to propose to Parliament that 
the provisions of the Act respecting merchant and 
factor, which will be in force in 0(!tober next, shall be 
brought into immediate operation in respect to any 
goods which may be pledged to the Bank under the 
proposed arrangement. 

“ 4 . If the Bank should think proper to make advances 
in conformity to these suggestions, the government 
engage to submit to Parliament the necessary measures 
for enabling them to reduce the present amount of the 
advances of the Bank to the government by a repayment 
of six millions ; such repayment to be made as soon as 
may be practicable, and at all events before the close of 
the present session of Parliament.” 

“ Resolved — That this Court, having distinctly under- 
stood the determination of his Majesty’s government 
not to make any advances for the relief of the com- 
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mercial distress now prevailing, reluctantly consent to 
undertake the measure proposed, to an extent not 
exceeding three millions, upon the terms and condi- 
tions expressed in the communication of the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.” 

The following is an account of the places at which 
boards were established by the Bank of England for 
advances on goods, and the amount of such advances. 

£ 


1826 

Manchester 


115,490 


Glasgow 


81,700 

9 9 

Sheffield 


59,500 

5 * 

Liverpool . 


41,450 

51 

Huddersfield 


30,300 

5 ) 

Birmingham 


19,600 

5 ) 

Dundee 


16,500 

5 ) 

Norwich 


2,400 

Total amount advanced on goods . 

iJ366,940 


All other advances made by the Bank, either upon 
purchase of Exchequer bills, or by discount of com- 
mercial bills, were exclusively upon the responsibility 
of the Bank. 

In the summer of 1839, the Directors of the Bank 
were again made sensible of the impropriety of locking 
up so large a portion of their funds in the Dead Weight; 
and, as a means of relieving themselves from their 
perilous condition, they put up a portion of it for sale : 
but, the price offered not being such as they deemed 
sufficient, no sale was effected. They then pledged 
a portion of it to the East India Company for 750,000/. 
in Exchequer bills, which bills the Bank soon after sold, 
and withdrew notes to that amount ; and as a further 
means of retrieving their exhausted state they, in addi- 
tion to raising the rate of interest, had recourse to a 
plan which was as discreditable to a corporation like 
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the Bank of England as it was unprecedented : viz., 
that of borrowing money of foreign bankers through 
the medium of accommodation bills, drawn by the 
house of Baring and ComjTany on their correspondents 
at Paris, Amsterdam, and Hamburgh. 

The security given by the Bank for these bills was 
that of transferring a given amount of the dead weight 
into the names of two jiarties, one representing Messrs. 
Barings, and the other the acceptors of the bills. 

The uegociating of these bills, which altogether 
amounted to li,. '>00,000/., took pla(!e between the 
months of July and Octoher, 1<S.30, and the bills were 
.mbsequently provided for by a remittance of gold and 
silver and the purchase of Exchet|uer bills. 

In the month of Septemlier, 1839, the amount of 
gold in the Bank was reduced to 2,727,000/. with a 
circulation of 17,906,000/. and deposits averaging 
7,600,000/. — together 2.'»,.'>06,000/. ; but the above 
financial operation had the effect, in the month of Oe- 
toher of that t'^ear, of sto]>ping the call for gold. 

During the same year the greatest variation took 
place in the rate of interest charged by the Bank on 
discounts that ever occurred before within the same 
period of time. On the 16th of May, the rate was 
raised from four to five per cent. ; on the 20th of June 
it was further raised to five and a half per cent., and 
on the I St of August it was fi.xed !it the raU‘ of si.x per 
cent. — a circumstance that had not happened within 
the past century. 

The Bank of England have a large daily demand 
on the ])rivate bankers for bills falling due at their 
respective houses. It was formerly the custom to col- 
lect the chief part of this demand before raid-day, and 
it was incumbent on the private banker to discharg<' 
such bills in notes ; but the settlement of the charge, 
as it is termed, does not take place till the afternoon, 

M 
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giving the banker time to receive his collections for the 
day, and in particular the drafts on the Bank for the 
amounts discounted with them on that day by the 
banker’s mercantile connexions. 

These drafts are sent into the Bank in payment for 
the charge, and contribute to perform those functions 
for which notes were formerly indispensable, and in 
that respect may be considered as a species of clearing. 

The business of the Bank is now divided into two 
departments, called the issue department and the banking 
department. The chief cashier is the banker, who 
transacts all the business of receiving and paying money, 
and issues the bank notes. 

The accountant-general of the Bank superintends 
the accounts of the public creditors, and all the business 
connected with the national debt. 

The number of jiersons officially employed at th(^ 
Bank and its bi’anchcs in 1832, a(;eording to the parlia- 
mentary returns, was 940 ; and the amount of yearly 
salaries, gratuitic's, &c. paid to tin; several officers and 
servants of the establishment was 2 11,930/. lO.v. 10^/., 
averaging 225/. each. I’liere were also 193 pensioners, 
receiving annually 31,242/. 18.y. \ \d., averaging 101/. 
each.* 

All the officers of the Bank, including the Governor, 
Deputy Governor, and Directors, are, according to the 
terms of the charter, ele('t<*d annually on the 1st of 
May. It was the custom for the Governor, Deputy 
Governor, and Directors, to take the oath prescribed 
by the charter, and afterwards all the clerks of the 
establishment took an oath of fidelity : the mode adopted 
was as follows. The Governor, Deputy Governor, and 
Directors, having previously tak<‘n the required oath, 
sat in the bank parlour, and the clerks of all the offices 
were introduced in sections of a limited number, each 
* Vide Appendix. 
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person answering to his name, and an oath was adminis- 
tered, as follows ; ‘‘ I, A. B., being elected into the 
service of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, do swear, that I will be true and faithful to the 
said Governor and Company, and will faithfully and 
truly execute and discharge the said office or place to 
the utmost of my skill and power : So help me God.” 

This practice is now however omitted, so far as the 
clerks are concerned. 

The Directors of the Bank are chosen from among 
the proprietors of stock who are merchants of the city. 
A banker is never admitted to a seat in the direction : 
it is difficult to account for this exclusion, but the fact 
is so. 

On several occasions wc have disapproved of the con- 
duct of the Bank, }’(d we freely admit that, extensive 
as our researches have been into its transactions, we 
have never found a single instance in which a Director 
of the Bank has taken advantage of his situation by 
making it subservient to his private interests. This is 
a degree of virtue highly and loudly to be commended 
in these degenerate days. No director ever holds more 
stock, during office, than the requisite qualification of 
2,000/. ; and the Governor, when his year of office 
expires, immediately reduces the amount of his stock, 
which during his management has been doubled, to its 
original amount. As a strong instance of the truth of 
this assertion, — when in 1810 the very large bonus of 
25 per cent, increase of capital was given to the pro- 
prietors, “ the Bank Directors,” according to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Horsley Palmer, before the Committee on 
the Bank Charter, “remained, as they were before, 
small proprietors of stock.” 

The number of votes possessed by any one of the 
proprietors of bank stock cannot exceed four : the 

M 2 
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following was the number of votes in each class in the 
year 1838 : — 

One vote. Two votes. Three votes. Four votes. 

1 446 168 463 

The total number of proprietors entitled to vote at 
every court of proprietors was accordingly 1,078. 

The Act of the 7th George III. enacts, that no per- 
son shall be entitled to vote at any of the quarterly 
meetings of the proprietors of bank stock, unless he has 
been six calendar months possessed in his own right 
of the stock on account of whicli he tenders his vote ; 
unless the said stock shall have been acquired, or shall 
have come by bequest, or by marriage, or by succession 
to an intestate estate, or by the custom of the city of 
London, or by any deed of settlement after the death of 
any person who shall have been entitled for life to the 
dividends of such stock. 

It is incumbent on the chief cashier or his deputy 
to reside within the walls of the Bank. The apart- 
ments appropriated to such officer are re-furnished on 
the appointment of every new cashier, and according 
to his own taste, at a cost not exceeding a certain 
amount, but which is always very ample. 

All the avenues of the Bank are closed by eleven 
o'clock at night, and the keys of the several gates are 
at that hour delivered into the custody of the chief 
cashier or his deputy, after which no person is per- 
mitted, on any pretence whatever, either to leave the 
premises or gain admittance. 

The management of the affairs of the Bank rests 
entirely in the Court of Directors, the whole of whom 
interfere in the general concerns of the Bank. They 
are all aware, by a weekly statennent read to the court, 
of the actual position of the Bank in every department, 
of its securities, its bullion, and of its liabilities ; and 
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no portion of the Directors have a greater control over 
the aflfairs than others. 

Tlie Directors, although they call the proprietors 
together at stated periods, do not allow them to exer- 
cise any judgment, either as regards the rate of divi- 
dend, or in the (dioice of Directors. These subjects 
are adjusted by the Board of Directors ; the proprietors 
are simply called upon to register, without knowing 
wherefore, the previous resolutions of the board. All 
that generally passes at those courts, called for consi- 
dering and declaring dividends, is, that the Governor 
declares the Directors are of opinion that the dividend 
should be so much, and desires the proprietors to signify 
their assent or dissent. Singular to say, the former is 
invariably conceded. The dividend is declared without 
any production of accounts, the opinions of the Direc- 
tors being adopted in contradiction to positiv’e Acts of 
Parliament, which direct, that the whole of the profits 
sliall be annually divided among the proprietors for the 
time being. 

At the half-yearly meetings of the proprietors of the 
Bank, it sometimes happens that one or more of the 
stockholders endeavour to elicit some information rela- 
tive to the conducg of the executive, and also as to the 
cause of any particular loss sustained by the Bank, and 
from what data the Directors have fixed the dividend. 
These and similar (piestions are generally put in the 
most cautious manner ; and, if answered at all — which 
is a rare occurrence — are met with an equal degree of 
ciiution on the part of the Governor. That functionary 
is, however, on some occasions, taken by surprise and 
betra3'ed into admissions which are (;ontrary to the 
practice of the court. A singular instance of this 
occurred a few years ago, at a meeting for declaration 
of dividends, when it was stated by the Governor,* that 

Sir Johu Rat* Reid. 
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during the past year the amount of commercial paper 
discounted by the Bank was 40,000,000/. As this 
amount was unusually large, and as the rate of interest 
charged by the Bank was 5§ to 6 per cent, with only 
a loss of 600/., it naturally occurred to the stock- 
holders to inquire why the dividend was not larger than 
the corresponding period of the last year ; and, on one 
of them putting a question to the chair, as to whether 
the repayment of the money borrowed from the Bank 
of France had been attended with any considerable loss 
to the corporation, the Governor was on the point of 
answering this question, when some kind friend, like a 
second Mentor, whispered something in the car of the 
Governor, which had the effect of immediately sealing 
his lips, and he refused to answ'er the question. 

At these periodical meetings, as little as possible of 
the affairs of the Bank is disclosed by the Directors, 
from the fear that, should they be more explicit, it 
might endanger their property by depreciating the 
value of bank stock; and, to such an extent is this sys- 
tem of secrecy carried, that it is a proverbial saying, 
“That if you met a Bank Director going across the 
Royal Exchange, and you asked him what o’clock it 
was,” he would say, “ You must excuse me answering 
that question.” 

In former times the practice of tin; Bank of England, 
like that of Venice and Amsterdam, was to observ(‘ 
strict secrecy in regard to its affairs, whether relating 
to the amount of its notes in circulation, its treasure in 
hand, or its yearly profits. But, on the renewal of their 
charter in 1833, it w'as one of the conditions that the 
Directors of the Bank should send to the government 
a weekly and monthly statement of their liabilities and 
assets, from which a quarterly statement should be 
compiled and published in an official form in the “ Lon- 
don Gazette.” The Bank at fii’st strongly opposed the 
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publication even of this meagre state of their affairs, on 
the plea that it would be prejudicial to its interests ; 
but they at last yielded the point, and continued to 
publish their quarterly statements in the London 
Gazette,” until the passing of the 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 
32, which obliges the Bank to publish a weekly state- 
ment of its affairs, “ according to the Schedule attached 
to this Act.” 

A very clear exposition of the nature of the transac- 
tions of the Bank with the Exchequer was given by Mr. 
Abraham Newland, the chief cashier of the Bank, on 
the 28th of March, 1/97, in bis examination before 
tlie Committee of Secrecy appointed by the House of 
Lords ; the following extract of which is in the precise 
words of that faithful ofhcer of the Bank, who had at 
that period been nearly half a century in the service of 
the corporation ; 

Q. What is your employment at the Bank ? 

A. I am chief cashier, and superintend many depart- 
ments therein. 

Q. Will you explain to the Committee the manner in 
which business is conducted between the Bank and the 
Exchequer ? 

A. When application is made from the Lords of the 
Treasury to the Bank to advance money on the laud 
tax, malt duties, vote of credit, or any other service, 
the rate of interest is then adjusted. After this the 
Lords of the Treasury direct issues either out of the 
land, malt, vote of credit on the public money, to 
he paid for the use of the army, navy, ordnance, or a 
variety of other services, upon which credit is given to 
the paymaster of the army, navy, ordnance, &c,, to the 
amount of the sum issued for that particular service, 
and for which the Bank receives as many Exchequer 
hills of 1000/. each as the said sum amounts to ; which, 
when done, the paymasters draw on the Bank for the 
sum carried to the credit of their accounts. If the sum 
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is a fractional part of 1000/., the difference is made up 
in- cash. If monies are issued to the paymasters of the 
army, navy, &c., or other persons for any other services, 
out of monies remaining in the tellers’ chest, then the 
tellers return to the elerk of the Bank as many Exche- 
quer bills of 1 000/. each as they have given credit for 
in the hooks of tlie paymasters, or that they have given 
bank notes for. 

If the parties should choose to take bank notes 
instead of a credit in the books, the Bank receives 
Exchequer bills in lieu thereof. If any individual has 
money to pay into the receipt of the Exchequer, whether 
it arises from loans, public duties, or any other services, 
the Bank gives to the tellers as many Exchequer bills 
of 1 000/. each as the above sums amount to, they hav- 
ing received the like sum in bank notes or in cash in 
the course of the day, for which purpose three clerks 
of the Bank attend ever}' day at tin; Exchetpier, 

Q. In the receipt of bills and cash at the Exche(iuer 
in the manner which you have described, what has 
been the proportion of cash, and did that proportion 
vary in the course of last year ? 

J. I conceive that in the (‘oursc of a year 100,000/. 
in cash is fully sufficient to transact the business of the 
Exchequer ; the detail part of the business is all trans- 
acted in the Bank. 

Q. In what manner is the interest of the Exchequer 
bills paid and calculated ? Do you receive the interest 
on the Exchequer bills only during the time that these 
Exchequer bills are in the Bank, or do you continue to 
receive it when they are deposited by the Bank with 
the Exchequer ? 

As to the first part of the question : when any 
money is paid on the land tax, or any other service, the 
same is given to the clerks of the Bank, and at the 
close of the day the clerks of the Exchequer send up 
l)iece of paper to the Bank clerk, informing him that so 
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much money has been paid off the land tax, which sum 
he receives, and the interest ceases at the same time ; 
but in regard to the second part of the question, whether 
the Exchequer bills remain in the Bank or are depo- 
sited in the Exchequer, the interest is continued to be 
])aid until the land tax is paid off. 

Q. But when money is raised under the authority of 
Parliament by Exchequer bills, when these bills have 
been issued by the Ex(diequer to tht' Bank, and after- 
wards are returned and deposited in the tellers’ chest, 
do the Bank continue to receive interest for the bills so 
deposittal ? 

A. They do. 

Q. Ai’c these bills, then, considered as so much cash 
paid by the Bank into the Exchequer, and is the Bank 
under an obligation to take back the Exchequer bills as 
cash ? 

A. They are. 

Q. When notes or (;ash are paid to the Bank for the 
Exchequer, and Exchequer bills returned upon them, 
do not the government pay interest for these Exchequer 
bills ? 

A. Undoubtedly ; for they are nothing more than 
pass tickets. 

For nearl)' a century the Bank of England sent to 
the Exchequer persons duly authorised to examine and 
receive its own notes. And by virtue of the statute 
46 Geo. HI, cap. 76, 76, 83, and 1.60, the Bank clerks 
so attending the Exchequer were bound to receive can- 
celled notes from the Receivers- General of Customs, 
Excise, Stamps, and Post-office, and to give such Re- 
ceivers-General credit for them with the teller as for so 
much cash. The practice also for many years prevailed 
of receiving, through the medium of the Bank clerks, 
not only these branches of the revenue, but all monies 
whatever paid to the teller on the public accounts, the 
general use of paper money having made it necessary 
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to adopt this course, in order to verify the notes pre- 
sented at the Exchequer, and to enable the teller, con- 
sistently with his own responsibility, to accept them in 
payment of the revenue. The ordinary mode in which 
payments were made into the Exchequer was as fol- 
lows : The person who brought the money deposited 
by direction of the teller his notes and cash with one of 
the Bank clerks, from whom he received a ticket, ad- 
dressed to the deputy tellei’, expressing the amount of 
the sum so received on behalf of the teller. 

At the close of each day’s business, the pfiyments 
made by the Bank on the teller’s account were balanced 
against the receipts, and the difference, if in favour of 
the teller, was received by him from the Bank clerks. 
This balance was by them made up in separate parcels 
of Bank notes. Each pai’cel was ticketed with its 
amount and the date of its deposit. It was then ex- 
amined by the teller’s clerk, by an officer from the 
auditor and by an officer from the Pells office, and the 
whole sum — with the exception of the fractional parts 
under 100/. — was deposited in an iron chest in the cash- 
room of the teller. 

From some inquiries on the subject of (collecting and 
transmitting the public; revenue to London, made by a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1780, it ap- 
pears that at that period the mode of transmitting the 
public revenue to the Treasury was both irregular and 
expensive. 

In Scotland theix; was no certain or regular channel 
of remitting to the metropolis, and the I'emittances 
were not only very uncertain as to the time, Imt the 
collectors, not being always able to obtain bills, were 
frequently under the necessity of remitting to the 
Receiver-General the actual money which they had col- 
lected. In different parts of England the same difficul- 
ties had at former periods been experienced. From 
about the year 1740, it appears that a premium had 
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been paid to those who undertook the charge of re- 
mitting the money, varying from 2.s. Qd. to 20^. per 
cent. This premium, as the country advanced in wealth 
and industry, was gradually reduced ; and about the 
year 17/8 it was entirely abolished. Since the general 
establishment of country bjinks, and the consequent 
increase of commercial confidence, the largest sums 
were remitted from the remotest parts with the most 
lierfcct regularity, and without either premium or secu- 
rity ; the only advantage derived by^ the banker from 
the transaction being the use of the money for a certain 
number of days, varying in proportion to the distance 
from London. 

Almost the whole of the public revenue from the 
country is now received at the various branches of the 
Bank of England, and the government have credit for 
it in the Bank books without any loss of time. 

Previous to the consolidating of the nation’s debts 
into what is now termed the public funds, the payments 
for all loans and taxes were made at the Exchequer. 
Since that time the Bank of England have undertaken 
generally the management of the national debt : they 
provide suitable accommodation for transferring the 
property of the fundholder, and they also pay the 
dividends on the same as they respectively become 
due. 

The total amount of expenses incurred by the Bank 
in this branch of their business is 164,143/. per annum. 
The particular items of which this amount is com- 
posed will be found in the Appendix to the Report of 
file Committee of the House of Commons on the renewal 
of the Bank Charter in 1833. 

The first attempt towards defraying the expenses of 
a war by regular loans was made by the state of Flo- 
rence in the year 1341, when the government, finding 
itself in debt to the amount of 60,000/., and unable 
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immediately to discharge the delit, formed the principal 
sum into an aggregate joint stock, divided into shares, 
which were made transferable, bearing interest at five 
per cent, per annum, and varying in price according to 
the state of public credit. 

Though at so early a period as that we have men- 
tioned the system now generally adopted was under- 
stood in Italy, and i)ut in ])i’actice, yet it was not till 
the end of the seventeenth century that Louis of 

France funded — as it is called — though in a very irre- 
gular manner, the debts incurred liy him in his long 
and expensive wars. 

When, however, the jilan of borrowing money to 
assist the operations of a war was first introduced into 
this country, it was merely considered as a temporary 
expedient to relieve a pressing emergency, without any 
apprehension of injury or inconvenience to posterity. 
For several years no other mode was thought of than 
that of anticipation ; and parlianKmtary provision was 
invariably made for th(' liquidation of such debts bv 
means of annuities of various kinds, and of taxes appro- 
priated to particular debts, calculated to produce both 
interest and a surplus towards the discharge of tlie 
principal. 

It was reserved for the house, of Hanover to break 
through this salutary regulation ; for we find that in 
the early part of the reign of George I. the doctrine of 
raising money by way of loan, and providing only for 
the payment of the interest, leaving the principal to be 
paid by posterity, was first adopted by the English 
government, who, finding it necessary to raise money, 
thought it safer to transfer tlu^ public debt to posterity 
than at that time to irritate the public mind by in- 
creasing the taxes for the discharge of the principal. 

This policy gave rise to the Acts passed in the years 
1/15, 1 7 1 bj JHid 1 7 1 7) by which the several taxes appro- 
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priated to the discharge of the debts of the government 
were consolidated in four funds : viz., the Aggregate, 
the South Sea, the General, and the Sinking Fund. 
The latter was formed from the surplus of the three 
former, and was intended for the purpose of reducing 
anil ultimately discharging the debts of the nation. 

T'o each of these funds a vainety of duties was appro- 
priated, comprehending altogether the whole revenue, 
except the land tax and malt tax, which were granted 
annually, and other brandies then appropriated to the 
support of the civil government. This was the com- 
uieiicemeiit of tlu' funding system. 

The puhlii; debt is distinguished into funded and 
unfunded. The funded debt consists of the capital or 
annuities assigned for loans, and generally transferable 
at the Bank of England. 

The unfunded debt may arise from any transaction 
which constitutes a claim against the public ; but the 
greater part arises from the issue of Exchequer and 
Nav} bills. TTiese are convertible into funded debt, 
and have, from time to time, been funded to a consider- 
able amount ; that is to say, cajiital in one or more 
funds has been assigned to the holders of such bills, 
instead of jiayment on such tiTins as they were willing 
to aiicept. 

A statistical account of the progress of the national 
dfclit, from its (unmnencement to the end of the war, 
will be. found in the Aiipendix ; also an account of the 
annual revenues of the Kings of England from the time 
of the Conquest to the present day. Thi* inaccuracy 
nud ambiguity of ancient records prevent this latter 
document from possessing a claim to the character of 
official accuracy; notwithstanding which it is curious, 

an approximation to a fair statement of tlu' amount 
of the public incomes at various periods. 

The debts contracted by government differ from 
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those between individuals, inasmuch, as in the former 
the lender is not at liberty to reclaim his principal, and, 
therefore, if he should have occasion for the money so 
advanced, the only method by which he can obtain it is 
by transferring the debt due to him to some other 
person who may be disposed to purchase it. If the pur- 
chaser cannot, by employing his money in any other 
manner, realize a profit equal to the interest paid to 
the public creditor on the same sum, he will be induced 
to give the holder of the security somewhat more than 
the sum originally advanced ; or if, on the contrary, ho 
can make a greater interest by any other means, or en- 
tertains any doul)t respecting the ])unctual payment of 
the interest and the ready disposal of the principal, 
when he may have occasion for his money, he will not 
invest his money in this way. 

The greatest portion of the national debt consists of 
perpetual annuities ; the other parts, of annuities for a 
certain number of years, and life annuities. 

The perpetual annuities are distinguished accoixlinj' 
to the rate of interest they pay, or the time and pur- 
pose of their creation. When the government, by a 
new loan, contracts an additional debt bearing a certain 
fixed rate of interest, it is usual to add the capital thus 
created to the amount of that part of the public debt 
which bears the same interest and name, and to add 
the produce of the taxes levied for the payment of the 
interest of such new debt to the fund provided for 
paying the interest of the original or former capital; 
thus consolidating the old and new debts, and making 
the whole interest payable out of the general produce 
of the same fund : — hence we have the Three per Cent. 
Consolidated Annuities, &c. When the government 
were desirous of borrowing money, the Three per Cents, 
were generally preferred; and, supposing they could not 
negotiate a loan for less than 4j per cent,, the object 
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was effected by giving the lender in return for every 1 00^. 
advanced 150/. in the Three per Cent, stock ; in other 
words, the government bound the country to pay the 
lender or his assignees Al. 105. per cent, per annum in 
all time to come, or otherwise to extinguish the debt 
liy a money payment of 1 50/. 

In consequence of the prevalence of this practice, 
the principal of the debt now existing .amounts to 
ne<arly one-fifth more than the stim actually advanced 
by the lenders. 

On this subject Dr. Price, in his preface to the third 
edition of his “ Observations on Reversionary Annui- 
ties,” page 1 4, says, “ Were a person in private life to 
borrow 100/. on condition it should be reckoned 200/. 
borrowed, at two and a half per cent., he would, by sub- 
jecting himself to the necessity, if he ever discharged 
his debt, of paying double the sum he received, gain 
something of the air of borrowing .at two .and a half per 
cent., though he really borrowed at five per cent. But 
would such a person be tliought in his senses ? One 
c.onnot indeed, without p.ain, consider how needlessly 
the c.apital of our debts has been, in several inst.ances, 
increased. Thus do spendthrifts go on, loading their 
estates with debts, careless what difficulties they throw 
oil the discharge of the principal, leaving that to their 
successors, and satisfied with any expedients that will 
m.ake things do their time.” 

The loans to government .are generally advanced by 
inst.alments, the first of which is usually 10 or 15 per 
cent, deposited at the time of subscribing, and the 
remaining p,ayments are fixed at stipulated periods, 
seldom exceeding a month between each. 

The greater part of the subscribers dispose of their 
several articles that make up the terms of the loan, and 
which collectively are called omnium, separately. They 
distinguished by the name of scrip, an abbre- 
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viation for subscription, till the whole of the loan is 
paid up. 

Previous to 1 793, the manner of effecting loans was 
by open subscription at the Bank of England. Terms 
were proposed by government, and these were arranged 
so as to afford the subscribers a small additional rate of 
interest above the market rate ; and the subscription 
was generally filled in a short time. But in 1793 Mr. 
Pitt introduced two alterations in the plan of borrowing; 
First. That of borrowing in a nominal capital : Secondly. 
That of z’eceiving biddings for loans from “ loan con- 
tractors.” Since that time nearly all loans have been 
made in Three per Cent, stock. 

The history of the finances of this country since 
1793 presents several instances of enormous loss oc- 
casioned by mismanagement,. A great many millions 
have been wasted in tln^ following ways: — First, by the 
sinking fund of Mr. Pitt; secondly, by raising loans in 
nominal capital; thirdly, by tin; Dead Weight loan; 
fourthly, by bad bargains in funding Exchequer bills; 
and fifthly, by the life annuity scheme. 

No counti’)' has ever 2 )aid more dearlj^ for the igno- 
rance of its legislature in those things which are 
taught by the science of politi<‘al economy; for it is to 
sheer ignorance, and not to any improper motives, that 
this immense loss of public property is to be attributed. 
Fortunately, the force of common sense is contributing 
to the rapid extension of this science, in defiance of all 
the attempts of interested or ))rejudiced individuals to 
decry it ; and we may look forward to great practical 
relief from existing burdens and obstructions in finance 
and trade as the certain effect of its j)rogress.* 

The national debt is divided among, and forms the 


* Vide Dr. Hainiltun, “• History of tlie National Debt," and Sir Heniy 
Parnell on Financial Reform. 
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chief propertjT of, a very large body of proprietors^ who, 
being attaehed to the present state of things by the 
powerful tie of interest, and in general coming within 
Mr. Burke’s definition of the political citizens who com- 
pose the British public, form a permanent majority 
■‘perfectly sound, of the best possible disposition to 
religion, to government, to the true and undivided 
interest of their country,” which is one of the best secu- 
rities for the continuance of our internal tranquillity 
and national prosperity. 

The invariable and regular payment of the interest 
on public debts produces not only a useful employment 
for every man’s money, but each individual has also an 
advantage in the; support given to that state of which 
he is a member, because, in granting it, he exonerates 
himself from further evils, to which he would be ex 
posed, if the state refused or was unalile to pay. 

When a bargain for the sale of stock is agreed on, it is 
carried into execution at the Transfer-office at the Bank 
or South Sea House. For this purpose the broker 
makes out a note in writing, which contains the name 
and designation of the; seller and purchaser, and the 
sum and description of the stock to be transferred. He 
delivers this to the proper clerk, and then fills up a 
receipt, a printed form of which with blanks is obtained 
at the office. The clerk in the mean time examines 
the seller’s accounts, and, if he finds him possessed of 
the stock proposed to be sold, he makes out the trans- 
fer. This is signed in the book by the seller, who 
delivers the receipt to the clerk ; and, upon the pur- 
chaser signing his acceptance in the book, the clerk 
signs the receipt as witness. It is then delivered to the 
l>urchaser on the payment of the money^which con- 
cludes the transaction. 

This business is often transacted by bankers, who 
derive their authority from their employers by power of 

N 
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attorney. Some authorize the bankers to^sell, others to 
accept a purchase, and others to receive the dividends: 
some comprehend all these objects, and the last two are 
generally united. Powers of attorney authorizing ' to 
sell must be deposited in the proper office for exami- 
nation one day before the sale can be effected, for the 
purpose of examining into the genuineness of the sig- 
nature and other matters: the neglect of this precaution 
formerly entailed upon the Bank considerable losses 
forgeries. A stockholder acting personally, after grant- 
ing a power of attorney, revokes it by implication. The 
person in whose name the stock stands when the books 
are closed is entitled to the dividend for the half year 
preceding, and therefore a purchaser during any period 
of the currency of the half year has the benefit of the 
interest on the stock he buys from the last term of pay- 
ment to the day of transfer : the price of stock therefore 
rises gradually cccteris paribns from term to term, arid 
when the dividends become payable the price again 
falls. 

The dividends on the different stocks are so arranged 
as to become due at tin; different quarterly periods of 
the year, so that it is in the power of the stockholders 
to invest their property in such a manner as will enable 
them to receive their incomes quarterly. 

The business of speculating in the funds is founded 
on the variations of the prices of stocks, which it pro 
bably tends in some measure to create. It consists in 
buying and selling stock, according to the views enter- 
tained by those who engage in the business of the pro- 
bability of the value rising or falling. 

This business is partly conducted by persons whq 
have property in the funds. But a practice also pre- 
vails among those who have no such property, of 
contracting for the sale of stock on a future day, at a 
price agreed on. For example: A may agree to sell B 
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1000?. of Three per Cent, stock, to be transferred in 
fourteen days, for 600/. A has, in fact, no such stock; 
blit if the price of that kind of stock on the day 
appointed for the transfer be only fifty-eight per cent., 
A may purchase as much as will enable him to fulfil 
his bargain for .580/., and thus gain 20/. by the trans- 
action. On the other hand, if the price of that stock 
should be sixty-five per cent., he will lose 50/. Trans- 
actions of this kind are generally settled without any 
actual transfer of stock, by A paying to B, or receiving 
from him, the difference between the actual price of 
stock on the day of settlement and the price agreed 
on. 

This practice, which amounts to nothing else than a 
wager concerning the price of stock, is not sanctioned 
by law; yet it is carried on to a great extent; and, as 
neither party can be compelled by law to fulfil these 
bargains, their sense of honour, and the disgrace 
attending a breach of contract, are the principles by 
which the business is supported. In the language of 
the Stock Exchange, the buyer is called a bull, and the 
seller a hear, and the person who refuses to pay his loss 
is called a lame duck; and the names of these defaulters 
are exhibited in the Stock Exchange, whm’e they dare 
not afterwards appear. 

These bargains arc usually made for certain days 
fixed by a committee of the Stock Exchange, called 
settling days, of which there are about eight in the year: 
viz., one in each of the months of January, February, April, 
May, July, August, October, and November, and they 
are always on Tuesday, W ednesday, Thursday, or Friday, 
being the days on which the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt make purchases. The 
settling days in January and July are always the first 
fiays of the opening of the Bank books for public 
transfer, and these days are notified at the Bank 

N 2 
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when the Consols, are shut to prepare for the dividend. 
The price at which stock is sold to be transferred on 
the next settling day is called the price on account. 
Sometimes, instead of closing the account on the set- 
tling day, the stock is carried on to a future day, on 
such terms as the parties agree upon. This is called a 
continuation. 

All the business, however, which is done in the stocks 
Jbr time fe not of a gambling nature. In a place of 
such extensive commerce as London, opulent mer- 
chants who possess property in the funds, and are un- 
willing to part with it, have frequently occasion to raise 
money for a short time, Their resource in this case is 
to sell for money, and buy for account ; and, although 
the money raised in this manner costs more than the 
legal interest, it affords an important accommodation, 
and it may be rendered strictly legal and recoverable,’^ 

The origin of the Sinking Fund was the passing of an 
Act in the first Parliament of George I. entitled “ An 
Act for redeeming the South Sea Company’s Fund, and 
for settling on them a Yearly Fund after the rate of 
five per cent, per annum, and to raise for an Annuity 
or Annuities at five per cent, a sum not exceeding 
2,000,000/., to be employed in lessening the Debts.” 
In the preamble to this Act, the 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 
10th Money Acts of Anne, Parliament 4, Session 1, 
were recited, after which was recited that part of the 
4th Money Act of William III, Parliament 3, Session 1, 
which related to the provision made for the debt called 
“ The Banker’s Debt,” out of the hereditary excess, to 
which was added the following clause : viz. 

“ All the monies to arise from time to time, as well 
of the excess or surplus of an Act made this session for 
redeeming the funds of the Bank of England, and of the 

* The above account has been principally extracted from a work calk*! 

“ Every Man his own Stockbroker.” 
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excess or surplus by virtue of one other Act made like- 
wise this session for redeeming the funds of the South 
Sea Company, as also of the excess or surplus of the 
duties and revenues by this Act appropriated as afore- 
said, and of the overplus monies of the said yearly fund 
by this Act established, shall be appropriated to the 
discharging of the principal and interest of such na- 
tional debts as were incurred before the 25th December, 
1/16, and are declared to be national debts, and pro- 
vided for by Parliament in such manner as shall be 
directed by any future Act, and to or for no other use 
whatever." 

The Sinking h^und went on gradually increasing in 
amount for some years, and might, if jiroperly managed, 
have answered the purpose for which it was created ; 
but sixteen years after its formation a motion was made 
by Sir Robert Walpole in the House of Commons “to 
enable his Majesty to apply 500,000/. out of the Sink- 
ing Fund for the service of the year 1733, and for the 
further disposition of the said fund, by paying off 
1,000,000/. of the South Sea Annuities.” 

This misapplication was probably foreseen by some 
members of the House ; for, in order to prevent it, a 
motion was made on the 7th February, “That the 
House would raise the necessary supplies for 1733, 
without creating any new' debts upon any fund whatever.” 

The supporters of this motion urged the prohibition 
of the law, the faith of Parliament, and the security of 
the kingdom. The proposer of the alienation was re- 
niinded ofj his inconsistency and treachery in endea- 
vouring to beat down that very monument of glory 
which he had boasted of having erected for himself ; 
and one member. Sir John Barnard, warned him that 
he was drawing upon himself the curses of posterity. 
But all arguments were vain. The ministry pleaded 
that the landed interest wanted ease ; that there was no 
occasion to be in a hurry to pay the national debt ; and 
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that the circumstances of the kingdom had altered so 
much since the establishment of the Sinking Fund, that 
the competition then among the public creditors was, 
not who should be first, but who should be last paid. 
Thus argued, among others, Sir Robert Walpole. His 
reasons prevailed ; and the House of Commons gave way. 

In the next Session an Act was passed enabling His 
Majesty to apply the sum of 1 ,200,000/. out of the Sink- 
ing Fund, for the year 1734 ; thus, nearly the whole of 
the fund was diverted from the sacred uses to which it 
had been originally appropriated, and applied to the 
current expenditure, at a time when we were at peace 
with all the world. 

The same mischievous policy was in subsequent ses- 
sions pursued; and it apiiears that the temptation to 
nibble at this fund was too great to be resisted even by 
the most virtuous of mini.sters, who, one after the other, 
dipped into it, each thinking, no doubt, to verify the old 
adage, “ that ’tis easy from a cut loaf to take a slice,” 
until it was all swallowed up. 

Thus expired, after an existence of a few years, the 
Sinking Fund — that sacred blessing, as it was thought, 
and the nation’s only hope. 

In consequence of a new arrangement of the public 
accounts in 1786, the distinction of Aggregate, South 
Sea, General, and Sinking Funds was abolished, all 
being included under one general head, called the 
Consolidated Fund. 

In the same year a new scheme for liquidating the 
public debts was proposed by the well-known Dr. Price; 
and in order to establish this plan, the surplus of the 
revenue, which was stated to be 919,291/., was, by new 
taxes, raised to 1,000,000/., which annual sum, by the 
26 Geo. III. cap. 31, was vested in certain Commis- 
sioners : viz., the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Accountant-General of the Court of Chan- 
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eery, and the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England for the time being. 

This million was to be issued in four equal quarterly 
payments, and applied either in paying off such redeem- 
able annuities as should be at or above par, in such 
manner as should be directed by future Acts of Parlia- 
ment, or in the purchase of annuities below par at the 
market price. 

When the above-named Act was framed, Mr, Pitt 
boasted that the then Sinking Fund was fortified as 
much as possible against alienation. 

On the 17th of February, 1792, it was proposed that 
in future, in addition to the surplus of 1,000,000/., the 
Parliament shoidd annually vote the sum of 400,000/. 
to the Sinking Fund. 

The Finance Committee, appointed in 1817> reported 
in the following year that the deficiencg of revenue 
amounted to 1,500,000/,, and resolved, “That the 
finances of the country could not be established on a 
solid basis until tln^ annuid income should exceed the 
expenditure by 5,000,000/.,” — a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, but never realized. 

Dr. Hamilton of Aberdeen has the merit of having 
dissipated the delusion that the national debt could be 
paid off by appropriating a portion of the taxes to accu- 
mulate by compound interest ; such a notion, although 
for a long period entertained, was at last, by the mere 
force of reasoning, abandoned. 

Dr. Hamilton showed that -the excess of revenue over 
expenditure is the only real sinking fund — the only 
means by which any portion of the public debt had 
ever been or ever could be, jiaid off — and that all sink- 
ing funds operating at compound interest or otherwise, 
excepting in tis far as they hai)pen to be founded on 
this principle, were mere quackery and delusion. In 
fact, upon examining into the matter, it was found that 
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the public debt would have been decidedly less had the 
Sinking Fund never been heard of. 

After such an exposition, the existence of the Sinking 
Fund was impossible ; and, having undergone various 
modifications, it was finally abolished by the 1 0th Geo. 
IV. cap. 27. This statute enacts that the sum thence- 
forth annually applicable to the reduction of the public 
debt shall consist of the actual surplus revenue heyond 
the expenditure. Thus was this second sinking fund, 
the boasted monument of Mr. Pitt’s genius, consigned 
to oblivion, like its predecessor. 

The manner in which provision is made by govern- 
ment for the payment of the quarterly dividends is, 
for the Lords of the Treasury to direct warrants to be 
drawn out for the payment of particular funds, due at 
each quarter, which warrants are sent to the auditor of 
the Exchequer, who directs an order to be made out 
for the teller of the Exchequer to pay certain sums to 
satisfy the dividends then due. The warrant and order 
are sent to the Treasury, which returns them to the audi- 
tor of the Exchequer, who keeps the warrant in his 
own posses.sion for his security, and upon the order 
directs the teller of the Exchequer to pay certain sums 
thereon to the amount of the dividends then due and 
particularly specified, which is done by giving to the 
clerk of the Bank as many Exchequer bills of 1000/. 
each as the said quarterly dividends amount to, and for 
which the chief cashier gives a receipt, and thus the 
Bank pay each claimant a<lividend thereon. 

The manner in which the Bank proceed in preparing 
the dividend warrants is, by making the amount of each 
party’s stock agree with the total amount of that par- 
ticular stock, and the amount of interest on each war- 
rant to correspond with the total amount of interest 
due on that particular stock by government ; but, as the 
Bank never pay the fractional parts of a penny, they 
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are compelled to calculate the interest on each warrant 
to the third figure of decimals beyond a penny, which 
prevents, as far as human prudence can, the possibility 
of ‘an error. The total differences of the decimals yield 
to the Bank a net profit of more than 1 OOZ. per annum. 

The various Acts of Parliament relating to loans con- 
ferred important privileges upon the Bank of England. 
They directed the Bank to open books for receiving and 
entering the contributions of the subseribers of sums 
in consideration of annuities to be granted, such sub- 
scribers, and those deriving title under them, being 
usually denominated the ptiblic creditor and the 
Acts proceed to make the annuities payable at the 
Bank, and also to provide that the Bank shall con- 
tinue A CORPORATION SO LONG AS ANY PART OF 
THE ANNUITY SO CREATED SHALL REMAIN UNRE- 
DEEMED. 

The Acts are stated in an abbreviated form in the 
general collection of the statutes. The clause sub- 
joined, for continuing the corporate character of the 
Bank, is extracted from the 20th of George III. cap. 
16, and is common to all these Acts ; — 

“ Provided always, and be it further enacted, by the 
authority aforesaid, that the said Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, and their successors, 
notwithstanding the redemption of all or any of their 
own funds, in pursuance of the Acts for establishing 
the same, or any of them, shall continue a corporation 
for the purpose of this Act until all the annuities by 
this Act granted shall be redeemed by Parliament as 
aforesaid, and that the said Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, or any member thereof, shall not 
incur any disability for or by reason of their doing any 
niatter or thing in pursuance of this Act.” 

There are numerous Acts of Parliament, more or less 
connected with the Bank, relating to advances to go- 
vernment. The purchase of government securities, 
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the public balance in the hands of the Bank, restriction 
on and resumption of cash payments, restraining the 
negociation of promissory notes under a limited sum, 
the circulation of tokens, the protection of the property 
of the Bank, the punishment of persons guilty of for- 
gery and counterfeiting tokens, and regulating modes of 
transacting business with the Bank in relation to ac- 
counts directed to be opened there for greater security, 
&c. The mere titles of these various Acts extend to 
nearly 200 pages. 

The following regulations for the transaction of busi- 
ness by the Bank of England with parties keeping cash 
accounts with that corporation were issued on the 
4th of June, 1832, and signed by Thomas Rippon, 
chief cashier : — 

1 . The Bank receive dividends by jtower of attorney 
for all persons having drawing accounts at the Bank. 

2. Dividend warrants ai’e received at the Drawing 
Office for the same. 

3. Exchequer bills, and other securities, are received 
for the same, the bills exchanged, the interest received, 
and the amount carried to their respective accounts. 

4. Cheques may be drawn for 5/. and upwards, instead 
of 10/. as heretofore. 

6. Cash boxes taken in, contents unknown, for such 
parties as keep accounts at the Bank. 

6. Bank notes are paid at the counter, instead of 
drawing tickets for them on the pay clerks, as here- 
tofore. 

7. Cheques on city bankers, paid in by three o’clock, 
may be drawn for between four and five, and those paid 
in before four will be received and passed to account 
the same evening. 

8. Cheques paid in after four are sent out at nine 
o’clock the following morning, received, and passed to 
account, and may be drawn for as soon as received. 

9. Dividend warrants taken in at the Drawing Office 
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until five in the afternoon, instead of till three, as 
heretofore. 

10. Credits paid into account, and received without 
the Bank book, and are afterwards entered therein with- 
out the party claiming them. 

1 1 . Bills of exchange, payable at the Bank, are paid 
with or without advice ; heretofore with advice only. 

12. Notes of country bankers, payable in London, 
are sent out the same day for payment. 

1 3. Cheques are given out in books, and not in sheets, 

as heretofore. Tiio. Rippon, Chief Cashier. 

Bank of Eng'land, 4th June, 1832. 

The late Mr. Rippon, chief cashier of the Bank of 
England, furnishes an extraordinary instance of the 
manner in which the mind becomes warped by con- 
tinued and close application to business. He always 
declared he felt himself nowhere so happy as in his 
business, and, though for upwards of fifty years in the 
Bank, he never solicited but one holiday, and that was 
on the recommendation of his medical adviser, on 
account of ill health. The permission for leave was 
instantly granted, and he left London with the inten- 
tion of being absent a fortnight ; but the ennui of an 
idle life and the want of his usual occupation so preyed 
upon his spirits, that he actually returned to the Bank 
at the expiration of three days, stating as a reason that 
green fields and country scenery had no charms for him. 

Mr. Rippon was always remarkable for his sound 
judgment, preciseness, and extreme punctuality ; and 
his long services and habits of economy enabled him to 
leave behind him a fortune of 60,000?. 
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ON LONDON BANKING. 

Charles the First seizes the money of the Goldsmiths lodged in the Mint- 
Some account of the London Goldsmiths, successors to the Lombards— 
Various proposals for the formation of Banks made to Cromwell — Arbi- 
trary seizure of the money of the Bankers by Charles the Second — List 
of Bankers ruined by tlie King — The Corporation of London attempt to 
form a Bank — Some account of (lie City Orphans’ Fund — Formation of 
the Million Bank — Attempt to form a Land Bank — An account of the South 
Sea Scheme, and other fraudulent projects — A short memoir of Thomas 
Guy — Some account of the early London Bankers, and the nature of the 
business carried on by them — Reasons for tlic exclusion of Joint Stock 
Banks from the Clearing House — Causes whicli led to the establishment 
of the Clearing House, and a description of tlie business carried on there 
— First olheial list of London Bankers — Some account of the celebrated 
Peter Thellusson,' and his extraordinary Will — Anecdotes of London 
Bankers — Account of Faunticroy and Rowland Stephenson — General 
importance of the Banking interest, with an average of their deposits— 
The profits of London Bankers, and whence derived — Causes which o])e- 
rate again.st the increase of the profits of 2)nvate Bankers. 

About the early part of the seventeenth eentury the 
business of banking in England changed hands. The 
Lombards, who had succeeded the Jews, an account of 
whom has been found in our second chapter, were in their 
turn superseded by the goldsmiths. The change con- 
sisted in the lending of money by the latter on personal 
credit, and at a moderate rate of interest compared with 
that charged by their predecessors. Thc^y also issued pro- 
missory notes, payable on demand and at fixed periods, 
bearing interest : — such notes were called goldsmiths 
notes.” 

They do not appear to have attracted any marked 
public attention like the Jews and Lombards ; the 
earliest notice of their existence as a class is to be 
discovered in the circumstance of their having been 
robbed by the monarch. 
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The Royal Mint, which was at that time in the Tower 
of London, was used as a place of security for the de- 
posit of the surplus cash of the bankers and merchants. 
Charles the First, having been refused a loan by the 
city of London, seized the money lodged in the Mint, 
which at that time amounted to 200,000/., and which 
money the bankers, many of whom were ruined, were 
compelled, Ijy royal authority, to consider as a loan. It 
is needless to add, that, from that period, no further 
sums of money belonging to the public were lodged in 
the Mint. 

During the Civil War nearly all the surplus money 
found its way into the hands of the goldsmiths, whose 
sole business prior to that time had been to buy and 
sell plate, and foreign (^oins of gold and silver, to supply 
the refiners, plate-makers, and goldsmiths. They now 
began to lend money in encouraging mercantile opera- 
tions ; and subsequently such business was conducted 
by houses who confined themselves exclusively to 
l)anking, and the system they adopted was in many 
respects similar to that now pursued by the private 
bankers of London. 

When the affairs of the nation became settled under 
the Commonwealth, the number of bankers increased 
considerably. They received the rents of the landed 
gentry, which added largely to their disposable capital ; 
and, as there was little demand for money for commercial 
purposes, they lent money to individuals without secu- 
rity. The plan of paying orders on bankers to the bearer 
on demand had now become a common practice. 

The author of the “ Mystery of the New Fashioned 
Goldsmiths, or Bankers,” remarks, that “ the receiving 
and paying of money from morning till night in an open 
shop is an innovation ; ” and he appears by no means 
to be friendly to its introduction. 

Sir Josiah Child, in his “ Discourse on Ti’ade,” was 
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equally opposed to it. He attacks the bankers in 
various parts of his book, inveighing against what he 
calls this innovated practice of hankering,” which, he 
states, ‘‘ obstructs circulation, advances usury, and 
renders it so easy, that most men as soon as they can 
make a sum of fifty or one hundred pounds send it to 
the goldsmiths, which doth and will occasion, while it 
lasts, that fatal pressing necessity for money so visible 
throughout the whole kingdom, both to prince and 
people.” 

These opinions appear to us to be quite inex])licable; 
yet we insert them, as showing the sentiments of one of 
the earliest public writers on the subject of the circula- 
tion of capital through the medium of banks, and how 
little the system at that time was understood. 

In Stow’s “ Survey of London,” printed in 1.598, 
and enlarged in 1 633, there is an account of the Lon- 
don goldsmiths, by which it appears they were tlnni 
the most wealthy and principal men of the city. Their 
place of business, pr(!vious to the fire of London, was 
by authority confined to Cheapside. Stow describes 
their houses as follows : — 

“ The most beautifulle frame of faire houses and 
shops that be within the w'als of London or elsewhere 
in England, commonly called ' Goldsmiths’ Row,’ be- 
twixt Bread Streete end and the Ci’osse in Cheape ; but 
is within the Bread Streete ward. The same was 
builded by Thomas Wood, goldsmith, one of the 
sheriffs of London in 1491. I counted ten dwelling 
houses and fourteen shops, all in one frame, uniformely 
builded four stories high ; beautified towards the streete 
with the goldsmiths’ arms, and the likenesse of wood 
men, in memory of his name, riding on monstrous 
beasts, all which is cut in lead, richly painted over and 
gilt. These he gave to the goldsmiths, with stockes of 
money to be lent to young men having these shops,” 
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At the fire of London these houses were all destroyed, 
and the goldsmiths settled in Lombard-street. 

The wants of the community, in connexion with 
batiWng operations, had, about the time of the Com- 
monwealth, become so great, that the press of the 
country teemed with proposals for new banks, loan 
societies, and assurance companies. 

We propose to describe, in a condensed form, some 
of the most prominent banking and other projects 
which for half a century occupied public attention, and 
made the task of founding the Bank of England com- 
parativel}' easy to the projectors. 

Many “ charity banks,” and Lombards, or Lombard- 
houses, now commonly callcfl pawnbrokers, were pro- 
jected. “ The making transferal)le all promissory notes 
Ix'tween man and man” was recommended by William 
Potter in his “ Key of Wealth.” 

Henry Robinson advocated the creation of a Land 
Bank, in which all payments above twenty pounds 
should bo made in bank credit ; and that, besides the 
principal bank in London, there should be one hun- 
dred subordinate banks in different parts of England, 
all centering in the said capital bank of London, wherein, 
for the support of the credit thereof, a general mort- 
gage of lands was proposed, for which the mortgagee 
should have credit iii bank to the valui'i of his land. 
The condition of such mortgage should be, either to 
pay so much money, with interest at six per cent, within 
a year, from the day that bank credit should any way 
fail to be current, or, in default of such payment, the 
said mortgaged lands to be forfeited without redemp- 
tion, and to be divided amongst the proprietors of the 
credit in bank. Others proposed banks on the plan of 
that of Amsterdam ; others a general register of houses 
hnd ships as well as of land ; a court of merchants for 
the summary recovery of all debts ; also some very ill- 
judged projects for uniting into corporations all mer- 
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chants trading into any one country, for the sake of 
what they called “ uniformity of trade,” 

Samuel Lamb, one of the most eminent London mer- 
chants at the time of Charles the First, warmly espoused 
the subject of public banks, and, during the Common- 
wealth, presented a “ humble address to his Highness 
the Lord Protector,” wherein he described the great 
advantages the Hollanders derived from banks, and the 
disadvantages England laboured under in their absence. 
The following reasons, which were embodied in the 
petition, appear to us to be so prophetic as to deserve 
to be recorded : — 

“ The good we may do ourselves by banks, if settled 
in England, are many ; for no nation ever made use of 
them but they flourished and thrived accordingly. 

“ Imprimis : they will, by well ordering them, bring 
back the gold and silver which hath been drained out 
of this land by the Hollanders’ banks, and by other 
princes raising the value thereof in their dominions. 

“They will much increase the stock of this land, 
which will wonderfully increase all manner of trade, 
and will bring in that ex(;ellent transferring trade, and 
make England the staple of all foreign commodities, as 
Holland is at this time, and has been since they had 
the use of banks, who have nothing considerable of 
their own growth and manufactures, yet have the staple 
of all commerce, as a rich treasure in money and jewels, 
all materials for shipping, and even all manner of cloth- 
ing, and the granary and vineyard of Europe, with 
which commodities they furnish most countries, and 
which England may also do. 

“ ^hey will increase and much encourage the fishery 
of this nation, and breed up in that employment many 
thousands of seamen, which will find employment m 
the East Indies’ Streights, and other voyages into other 
parts of the world. 

“ They will increase the warlike trading shipping and 
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mariners of this nation, which will much strengthen us 
against our enemies. 

“ They will also much increase the revenues and cus- 
toms of the land increasing credit. 

“ They will wonderfully employ the poor of this land, 
and increase the natural manufacture thereof, and make 
us capable to buy or sell at home or abroad. 

“ They will make the English capable to engross 
the commodity of any country, and withhold it from 
another that may be at enmity with us to whom the 
said commodity may be useful to our prejudice, and 
also make our own price of it. 

“ They will increase trade in our plantations, and 
cause ships to be built in N(nv England as good or bet- 
ter than any built in Holland. 

“ They will furnish factors in England with credit to 
pay customs a.nd charges of a great (-argo of goods, 
which may on a sudden be conveyed to them; for many 
times such English factors may be of good estate and 
credit, 3 et have not ahva}'s a great cash lying by them 
for such uses, though the Dutch are seldom without it ; 
therefore may oftentimes be forced to strain their credit 
to take up money at interest, or sell all or part of such 
goods at under-rate for want thereof, which may be a 
great prejudice to themselves and loss to their prin- 
cipals, and is believed causes many such great commis- 
dons to be carried from the English and consigned to 
the Dutch residing in England, to their great benefit 
and advantage, and loss and prejudice to tin* English 
nation. 

“They will increase trade in Ireland, which will 
people that island, and increase the revenue thereof. 

“ They will furnish many young men with stock that 
have by their industry and well-spent time, and travels 
in their apprenticeships, gained good experience in 
foreign traffic. 

o 
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They will preserve many good men from failing and 
losing their credit, and many others, which trial and 
experience will daily discover ; as quick and easie paying 
bills of exchange, foreign or domestick, and all other 
payments ; preventing fraudulent payments in counter- 
feit or dipt coyn or mis-telling money ; rectifying errors 
in accounts which occasion law suits ; preventing theft 
and breaking open houses where money is suspected to 
be ; and robbing in the high ways graziers, carriers, or 
others that used to carry money from fairs and other 
places, wliich may be returned by assignment in bank. 
Whereas now the several hundreds in many places are 
forced to guard such as carry money for fear of their 
being robbed, and such hundreds paying them the 
money they lost, as it hath often fallen out of late 
time. 

“ Lastly, a bank with a certain number of sufficient 
men of estate and credit, joined together in a joynt 
stock, being as it were the general cashkeepers or 
treasurers of the place where they are settled, and 
divers others, tending much to the tranquility of your 
highness and the welfare of the English nation, whi(di, 
with your highness’s favourable encouragement, I shall 
in all humility be ready to make known to you, and 
remove any objections as can be alledged in the pre- 
mises, and propound a way how it may be effected, and 
the evils remedied and prevented, being unwilling tp 
bury the talent in a napkin which it hath pleased the 
Giver of all blessings in his great goodness and mercie 
to bestow upon me, hoping that 1 shall not offend by 
tendering this with my best services to your highness,” 

It appears by the Rolls of Parliament that, two years 
after the presentation of the above address to Cromwell, 
Samuel Lamb petitioned the House of Commons on 
the subject of his proposal for a bank ; and that on 
Friday, 4th March, 1658,* the petition was referred to a 
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Committee ; but it does not subsequently appear that 
any report was made thereon, or any steps taken to 
forward his views. 

fn the year 1651, there appeared the following 
“ Humble proposal to the Honourable Council of Trade, 
and all Merchants and others who desire to improve 
their Estates,” which, if enacted by Parliament, “ would, 
as with due submission is conceived, conduce to 
advance trade, imploy the poor, diminish interest, im- 
prove publique revenue, prevent the cruelty of credi- 
tors and the injustice of debtors, tending likewise 
speedily to promote the (mterprise discovered in a late 
treatise entitled ‘The Key of Wealth.’” 

This proposal had r(‘fercnce to a bank of credit, in 
which bills of exchange were to be the principal circu- 
lating medium. 

In the year 1 (565, a very elaboi’ate account of the 
“ Office of Credit ” appeared. The author endeavours 
to remove what he calls two vulgar errors, viz. “ That 
credit in ])ank is only current because men can have 
money when they will ; ” and further, “ that without 
money no trade can l)c managed.” At the end of the 
work there is a summary of the whole ; the author’s 
main object, as he himself states, is satisfactorily to 
answer the objections, “ that men will have money and 
not credit.” 

In the year 1 667, what in commercial plu'aseology is 
called a run on the bankers, and probably the first of its 
kind, occurred. It is thus alluded to ])y Pepys in his 
“ Diary,” vol. ii. p. 67 : “ W. Hewer hath been at the 
bankers, and hath got 500?. out of Backewell’s hands of 
Ins own money ; but they are so called upon they will 
be all broke, hundreds coming to them for money, 
^nd they answer him, ‘ It is payable at twenty days ; 
when the days are out we will pay you ; ’ and those 
that are not so, they make tell over their money and 

o 2 
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make their bags false, on purpose to give cause to retail 

it, and so spend time.” • 

This event in a great measure lessened their credit, 
which was afterwards entirely destroyed by the seizure 
of their money by King Charles the Second. 

In the early part of the year 1672, King Charles sus- 
pended all payments to the bankers out of the Exche- 
quer, which was considered one of the worst acts of 
this profligate king’s reign ; and, as the rcsidt was tar 
more disastrous than the act of his father, which we 
have recorded, the following circumstantial detail of 
the transaction, which we have condensed from the 
Rolls of Parliament and other public records, may prove 
interesting. 

The King being much distressed for money, and 
despairing of obtaining any from the House of Com- 
mons, declared in a private meeting with his ministeis 
that, if any one of them could invent a method how 
to raise about l,,500.00()f. without a Parliament, he 
should have the “ White Staff,” or, in other words, the 
Lord Treasurer's place. On the day following. Lord 
Ashley told Sir Thomas Clifford, in confidence, “ that 
there was a way to supply the King immediately with 
such a sum ; but it was hazardous to put it in piacticc, 
and might draw a train of ill consequences along with 
it, by inflaming both the Parliament and the people.” 

Sir Thomas was impatient to know the secret, “ being 
bold and courageous, entirely in the French and popish 
interest, and pleased with anything that might render 
the King unpopular with the Parliament.” Therefore, 
to discover the project, he plied his lordship with wine 
to excess, and then led the conversation to the subject 
of the King’s wants. Lord Ashley unguardedly dropped 
the important secret. 

Sir Thomas immediately took the hint, left his loru- 
ship, and went directly to the King, and falling on his 
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knees he demanded the white staff, according to pro- 
mise. His Majesty cried* out, “ Odds fish ! I ’ll be as 
good as my word, if you can find the money.” Sir 
Thomas then informed the King that the bankers had 
1,500,000^. in his Majesty’s Exchequer, which money 
he had an opportunity of seizing, by closing the Exche- 
quer and refusing to pay the bankers. 

The King readily agreed to the project ; and at a 
Privy Council, held on the 2nd of .January, 1672, his 
Majesty being present, Sir Thomas Clifford proposed, 
“That as the King must have money to carry on the 
war against Holland, in which his honour was engaged, 
he knew of no other means at present than shutting up 
the Exchequer. He desired noiu' wotdd speak against 
it without ])roposing some method more certain and 
expeditious.” The King, after man}'^ apologies for this 
bold step, declared t^iat “ it should only be for the space 
of one whole year, ending the last clay of December 
next ; that then no new orders shall intervene to break 
the course of such payments.” 

This conduct of the King filled every one with con- 
steruation and dismay. Many hesitated not to say that 
the Crown had published its own bankruptcy. 

The money thus forcibly seized did, in point of fact, 
belong to the trading community ; and the failure of 
the bankers, which was the natural result, caused, for a 
time, a general suspension of all monetary transactions. 

Sir Thomas Clifford, for his services in the affair, was,’ 
according to the promise of the King, made Lord High 
Treasurer and a peer. 

To understand fully this act of injustice and robbery, 
it is necessary to state that the bankers, after the seizure 
of their money at the Mint, were in the habit of depo- 
siting in the Exchequer the surplus of their floating 
capital not required in their ordinary transactions, and 
the custom was to withdraw ^he money once a week, to 
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enable the bankers to meet the demands of their cus- 
tomers ; the suspension, therefore, of the usual weekly 
payments involved both bankers and customers in one 
common ruin. 

Within seven days after this gross act of robbery-had 
been committed, Lord Arlington, one of the council, in 
a letter to the Earl of Sunderland, then in Spain, gave 
the following account of the result of the transaction, 

“The distempers have continued in the town, and 
the angry discourses about them ; but his Majesty 
having yesterday convened the bankers before him at 
the Treasury, after many kind and confident assurances 
given them that he would punctually satisfy his debt 
to them, either out of what the Parliament should give 
him the next session or out of his own revenues, he 
told them he likewise required of them that, without 
delay, they shoidd take off the stop they had made of 
paying the merchants their current cash, which lay 
deposited in their hands, not to be lent to his occasions, 
or for interest, but for the security of keeping it, because 
indeed the stop of this was the o(!casion of the great 
clamour ; the merchants not daring, or being able, to 
accept, or pay any bills of exchange, drive their trade 
abroad, or clear their ships at the Custom-house at 
home. After many things the King said to them, and 
very handsomely, upon this subject, they all went away 
better satisfied, promising his Majesty that they would 
this day begin their payments to the merchants, which 
I hear they have accordingly done, and upon it the dis- 
content is already visibly appeased, so that we do not 
doubt but in a few days it will cpiite wear out.” 

Numerous addresses and petitions were presented to 
the King on the subject, nearly all of them filled with 
the most fulsome flattery. We extract from one of 
them, which was by Jin officer in the army, the following 
passages : 
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“ There are many persons concerned now with the 
bankers whose fathers, •husbands and children, and 
other relations, have assisted the Crown of England 
with their dearest lives and fortunes; nay, there are 
several now surviving which do yet bear in their bodies 
the scars and glorious marks of their loyalty ; and shall 
we imagine that our Caesar, a prince of such eminent 
clemency and justice, will suffer these persons and their 
families to starve for want of that which is their own ? 

am confident his Majesty’s royal bowels yearH 
with compassion towards us. Neither is the delay of 
payment hitherto, any defect in his Majesty’s innate 
justice, but an excrescence, and an unhappy superfeta- 
tion of th<‘ first pernicious counsel of shutting up the 
Exchef[uer. 'Eo think otherwise were to blaspheme the 
areatest sw^eetnt'ss of nature in the world, and to pro- 
fane that illustrious prince of whom no man ever yet 
formed a thought but his mind was presently filled 
with the idea of all that is gx’cat and just ; for the King’s 
honour and justice, like a rock of diamonds, i-emains 
still impenetrable.” 

None of these ap])eals nxade any imjxression on the 
King or his worthless ministers, who could scarcely be 
prevailed on to listen to the com])laints of so many 
ruined families. 

The King, in a private declaration, stated “ that, 
although, contrary to his inclination, he had been obliged 
to cause a stop to be made as to the principal money, 
he would punctually pay it hereafter ; in the mean time 
he would allow six per cent, interest for the money.” 
Subsequently, at a council held .at Whitehall, at which 
the King was present, he caused the following public 
declaration to be printed and circulated among the 
hankers and their creditors : 

“Whereas his Majesty in council was graciously 
ple||ed in t he mo nth of February last past to declare^ 
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that he would assign and set apart so -much of that 
branch of his revenue as by Act of Parliament is made 
hereditary and perpetual, to the payment and satisfac- 
tion of the Goldsmiths’ debt ; and whereas, in pur- 
suance thereof, his Majesty hath secured to the Gold- 
smiths their debts on the said revenues by letters 
patent granted to them respectively, under the great 
seal of England ; and his Majesty, having in the said 
letters patent provided for the seeurity of such of his 
subjects as have trusted the said Goldsmiths, doth think 
fit to order, and it is hereby ordered, that the said 
letters 2^‘dent shall be forthwith printed and made 
public for the information and satisfaction of all those 
who are concerned.'’ 

The following are the names of the principal bankers 
whose money was seized, and to whom letters were 
granted, covenanting to pay interest after the rate of 
six per cent., payable quarterly : 





Principal. 


Interest 





j: 

.V. 

cl. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Sir Robert Vyncr, 

of LomUou, 

Goldsmith 


1.3 


25,003 

ji 

1 

Edward Back well, 

do. 

Esquire 


10 

0 

17,75!) 

13 

8 

Gilbert M^bitfliall. 

do. 

Gold'iiiith 

218,800 

3 

.7 

14,931 

19 

■) 

Joseph Ilorneby, 

do. 

do. 

22,.j-18 

.7 

0 

U.352 

17 

10 

George Snell, 

do. 

do. 

10,8!jl 

14 

5 

053 

13 

0 

Bernard Turner, 

do. 

do. 

l()-,27o 

[) 

8 

J)7() 

10 

t) 

Jeremiah Snow, 

do. 

do. 


1« 

P, 

3,580 

17 

0 

John Lyndsey, 

do. 

do. as due 

• 

j 






to Dorothy hia wife, administratrix to John | 

, Hj,8;32 

17 

o 

5,149 

17 

1 

Colville, her late husband, »lccea.sed - - - 

\ 






Robert Welstede, 

do. 

do. 

11, .307 

12 

I 

078 

9 

0 

Thomas Rowe, 

do. 

do. 

17,0lb 

17 


1,050 

19 

0 

John Portmnn, 

do. 

do. 

70,700 

18 

2 

1,005 

13 

0 

John Collier, 

do. 

do. 

1,784 

0 

4 

107 

1 

1 


Upon this subject Sir William Temple, in his Miscel- 
lanies, makes the. following remarks. “ The credit of 
our Exche([uer is irrevocably gone by the lust breach 
with the bankers. For credit is gained by custom, and 
seldom recovers a stain. I have heard a great example 
given of this that happened upon the late King Charles 
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the First seizing 200,000?. in the Mint, which had then 
the credit of a bank, and for several years had been the 
treasury of all the vast payments transmitted from Spain 
and Flanders ; but after this invasion of it, although 
the King paid back the money in a few months, the 
Mint has never since recovered its credit among foreign 
merchants.” 

The sum of which the bankers were defrauded 
amounted to 1,328,526/., and the King by letters pa- 
tent charged his hereditary revenue with the interest on 
that sum at six per cent., amounting to 79,7 1 1 /. I l.v. 2</. 
per annum, which was paid for a finv yetirs and then 
suspended. After vainly endeavouring to interest the 
legislature on their behalf, these unfortunate creditors 
were at last obliged to maintain their right before the 
Court of Exchequer. 

The suit was proti’actcd for above twelve years, when, 
in the year 1697, judgment was obtained against the 
Crown. An appeal was made against this decision 
by th(! Attorney-General of the day to the celebrated 
Lord Chancellor Somers, by which it appears that 
“there was due to Sir Robert Vyner 416,724/. 13^. \^d. 
In consideration whereof the King granted him 
25,003/. 9.S. 4^/. per annum out of the rents, revenues, 
and profits which should arise or become due or pay- 
able to the King, his heirs and successors, out of, from, 
or by reason of the duty of Excise payable quarterly ; in 
trust for such of his creditors as, within a year after the 
date of the letters patent, should deliver up their 
securities, and accept assignments of proportionable 
parts of the said yearly sum in satisfaction of their 
debts respectively due, and in. the mean time should 
not sue Sir R. Vyner.” 

The decision of the Court of Exchequer was set aside 
by Lord Chancellor Somers, although ten out of the 
twelve judges whom lie had called to his assistance 
Were of a different opinion. In giving judgment his 
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lordship cited several cases wherein the kings of 
England had been indebted to the subject, and the 
mode adopted by the creditors was by petition to the 
King, “ But in this case,” adds his lordship, “ fhe 
sureties pass by the King and come directly to the 
Barons of the Exchequer, who proceed to act without 
being authorised by the Great Seal, as in former cases, 
and command their superior officers, who according to 
the precedents ought to have been authorised together 
with them to have done their resi)eetive parts for the 
relief of the petitionex’s. But to suppose a power 
lodged in the Barons of the Pixchcquer to issue writs 
requiring the Lord Treasurer, or the Treasurer of the 
Exchequer, to do their duty, is to sujxpose a. direct 
absurdity in the original institution of the Exchequer, 
since it is to invest the Barons who are subordinate 
with a I’ight of commanding their superior officers.” 

The cause was at last carried by appeal to the House 
of Lords, by whom the deci’ce of the Chancellor was 
reversed ; and the patentees would have received the 
amount of their accumulated interest, had not an 
Act passed in lf){)9, by which in lieu thei’eof it was 
enacted that, after the 25th of Decembei', 1/05, the 
hereditary revenues of the E.xcise should stand charged 
with the annual payment of three per cent, of the 
principal sum contained in the letters patent, subject, 
however, to be redeemed upon the payment of a moiety 
thereof, or 664,263/. 

The reader will naturally be anxious to know the 
amount of the loss which the bankers ultimately sus- 
tained in consequence of these proceedings. The 
account is as follows : — 

To the original sum stopped in the £ s. d. 

Exchequer in 1672 , . 1,328,626 0 0 

To 25 years’ interest at six per 

cent 1,992,787 10 0 

£*3,321,313 10 0 
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As by the above Act the demand of the bankers was 
reduced to the sum of 664,263?. it follows that their 
loss amounted to 2,697,050?. 10^, 

The above sum of 664,263?. is the first item in our 
present national debt, and indeed is the only portion of 
it that was contracted prior to the Revolution. 

In the year 1678, there appeared proposals to the 
King and Parliament for a large model of a bank, 
“ showing how a fund may be made without much 
charge, or any hazard, that may give out bills of credit 
to a vast extent, that all Europe will accept of rather 
than money together with some general proposals in 
order to obtain an A(^t of Parliament for the establish- 
ment of the Bank. 

Tn the year 1680 a proposal was made by Robert 
Murray, for a National Bank, to be based on land or 
other valuable securities. This author i)refaces his 
scheme by stating that, “ though it may be objected 
that banks are not safe under a monarchy” (he refers 
to the seizure of the money of the bankers by Charles 
the First), yet such objections hold only in countries 
under the dominion of an absolute and despotic prince, 
and not where the laws are clearly defined, and every 
man is preserved in his person and property. 

In the year 1 682 proposals were issued for the esta- 
blishing of national banks ; “ w’hereby the profits in 
usury will supply his Majesty more plentifully thaii ever 
to carry on the war, exempt the nation from land tax, 
great customs, exceedingly promote trade and naviga- 
tion, and give England many other advantages.” 

In the same year as the above was published an 
account of the “ corporation credit, or a bank of credit, 
made current by common consent* in London, more use- 
ful and safe than money.” 

This bank, as appears by a proclamation, was framed 
on the recommendation of a committee of alderBien, 
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who ordered the following advertisement to be circu- 
lated : — 

“ All persons that are desirous to subscribe may come 
either to Garraways, Jonathans, Kemps, or the Amster- 
dam ‘Coffee Houses near Temple Bar, Peter’s Coffee 
House in Covent G<arden, and Mens Coffee House at 
Charing Cross ; at all which places books shall lye 
ready, and persons attend from ten to twelve in the 
morning, and from five to seven in the evening, every 
week-day for that purpose, and to answer objections, if 
there be any made, by such as do not understand, or 
are not so well satisfied about the usefulness and ad- 
vantages of the bank of credit unto all, as the same is 
set forth in a printed paper, called ‘ England's Interest, 
or the Great Benefit to Trade by Banks or Offices of 
Credit in London.’ ” 

The paper referred to in this advertisement, which is 
of great length, commences thus : — 

“ Whereas divers aldermen and conmons being 
thereto appointed, as a committee, by the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commons in common council assembled, 
have thoroughly weighed and considered the great 
benefits to trade by baidvs of credit, and there b(‘ing by 
the subscription of many considerable and w(‘althy in- 
habitants provided a fund more substantial than any 
banks abroad, for the establishing an oflice of credit 
under the care and management of trustees to be chosen 
out of the said subscribers, — ’tis thought convenient to 
publish a short account of the nature, us(g and advan- 
tages of the said office of (T’cdit,” &e. See. 

The origin of this vigorous movement towards the 
establishment of a bank on the part of the coriioration 
of the city of London, which, however, did not suc- 
ceed, arose out of the virtual bankruptcy of the 
chamber. 

It appears that from a very early i)criod a court of 
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record was held in the city of London for the care and 
government of orphans, and that the lord mayor and 
aldermen were invested with the custody and guardian- 
ship of all orphan children of freemen while under age 
and unmarried, and with the management of the per- 
sonal estates of deceased freemen, and in some cases of 
their landed estates, with power to require the executors 
and administrators of freemen dying to exhibit true 
inventories of their estates l)cfore them in the “ court 
of orphans,” and to give security to the Chamberlain of 
London and his succc'ssors by recognisances of the par- 
ties living within tin; city, and by bond if without, for 
the oi'phans’ ])art, and in case of refusal to commit them 
to prison till they obeyed. 

Whence it a])pears that the investment of the pro- 
perty of orphans in the ehamlx'r of London was a matter 
of obligation, not choice. It further appears that the 
freemen of the c-ity of London invested large sums of 
money in the chamber of London, and were allowed 
interest thereon. From these sources very large sums 
had accumulated in the chamber of London. 

This part of the business of the corporation bore the 
name of the “ orphans’ fund,” and even this was not 
sacred from the rapacity of the Stuarts. By the trea- 
chery or cowardice of its guardians, the Orphans’ Fund 
supplied the w ants of the First Charles and his licentious 
son, Charles the Second ; and the utter extinction of 
the fund was the immediate, and the pi'oposition for the 
establishment of a corporation bank a secondary, con- 
sequence. 

The corporation w'cre compelled to declare themselves 
incapable of discharging either interest or principal of 
the debt to the orphans out of their rents, after defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of governing the city. This 
they set forth in several petitions, which appear to 
have occupied the attention of both Houses of Parlia- 
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ment. By the 5 and 6 William III. an Act was passed 
for the relief of the orphans and other creditors of the 
city of London. This Act first charges the estates of 
the city with an annual payment of 8000/. per annum, 
and assigns to the funds the rents and profits of the 
city aqueducts, or right of bringing water to London ; 
imposes a duty of 2000/. per annum, to be levied upon 
the personal property of the inhabitants of the city ; 
assigns the rents and profits arising from a licence for 
the exclusive privilege of lighting the city with convex 
lights ; imposes a duty of two-and-sixpence upon the 
binding of every apprentice, and five shillings on the 
admission of every freeman into the city ; a duty of 
four shillings per tun on all wines imported into the 
port of London ; and a duty of fourpence per chaldron 
on the metage of every chfildrou of coal and culm so 
imported, for fifty years from the year 1700, 

This and other subsequent Acts enabled the city of 
London to redeem its honour and credit so as effectually 
to discharge all claims on the orphans’ fund. But no 
attempt has ever since been made' by the corporation 
to resume the power over the property of orphans,* 

About the latter end of the year 1 093, there ai)peared 
a scheme for a bank, commonly calhxl “ The Million 
Bank.” It took its rise from a number of London 
bankers, who lent out money cm ])ledges, agreeing to 
purchase tickets in King William’s Million Lottery, and 
from thence they were called “Tlie Company of the 
Million Bank.” 

This bank was finally established, and its affairs were 

♦ In a newspaper, called the “ Daily J’ost,” of the 26th Feb. 1723, 
the following advertisement appears. 

“ Orphans’ fund, or debts due to tln^ orphans in the chambc'r of 
London, are continued to be bouglit and sold as usual by Isaac Fryer, 
sworn broker, who gives his attendance at the said chambers for that 
purpose daily.” 
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conducted by a Board of Directors, consisting of twenty- 
four members, including a Governor and Deputy-Go- 
vernor : they subsequently purchased many reversions 
of the Fourteen per Cent, annuities, and permitted many 
proprietors of annuities to purchase their joint stock, 
which amounted to 500,000?, 

They were a partnership by deed, enrolled in Chan- 
cery, with a joint stock fund. They at first divided 
five per cent, interest, which they subsequently reduced 
to four per cent., and again raised it to five per cent., at 
which it continued till the dissolution of the bank. 

The year 1694 is memorable for the establishment 
of the Bank of England, whose origin, rise, and progress 
form the subject of previous chapters. 

In the year 1(594-5, Dr. Chamberlain published pi’o- 
posals for the formation of a bank, to lend money at a 
low rate of interest, on the security of land. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from one of the doctor’s pro- 

“ What we call commodities, is nothing but land 
sevtTcd from the soil. Man deals in nothing but earth, 
’the merchants are the factors of the world, to exchange 
one part of the earth’s produce for another. The king 
is fed by the labours of the ox; and the clothing of the 
army and victualling of the navy must all be paid for to 
the owner of the soil, as the ultimate receiver. All 
things in the world are originally the produce of the 
ground, and thence must all things be raised.” 

The principal difference between this scheme of a 
bank and that of the Bank of England, in opposition to 
which corporation, then in its infancy and struggling 
with difficulties, this project was started, was, that no 
money was ever to be lent on personal security, but ex- 
clusively on title deeds of unencumbered freehold land. 

This Land Bank was patronised by the Earl of Suther- 
land, through whose interest a Bill was introduced into 
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the House of Commons, who resolved — “ That a fund, 
redeemable by Parliament, should be settled in a Na- 
tional Land Bank; that the sura of 2,564,000/. be raised 
by new subscriptions ; that no person be concerned in 
both banks; that the new bank should be restrained 
from lending money but upon landed securities, or to 
the government in the Exchequer,” &c. 

It appears by the Journal of the House of Commons 
that, on the 24th of November, 1696, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, according to oi’der, presented to the 
House a report of the failure of the attempt to obtain sub- 
scriptions to the National Land Bank ; that books had 
been opened at Exeter Change on the 5th June, 1696; 
but, although the Lords of the Treasury had subscribed in 
the King’s name 5000/., the amount of subscriptions re- 
quired could not be obtained within the time prescribed. 

The Commissioners stated that the cause of their ill 
success was owing to the large interest allowed on secu- 
rities, both public and private, by the new bank, whilst 
they were limited to live iier cent. 

The memorable project for the formation of the 
South Sea Company was brought out in the year 1/11, 
and owed its origin to the following circumstances. 

During the war with France in the reign of King 
William III., the jiayuients to the sailors of the royal 
navy being neglected, they received tickets instead of 
money, and they were frequently obliged, by their 
necessities, to sell their tickets at forty, and sometimes 
fifty per cent., below the amount for which they received 
them. By this and other means, the debts of the 
nation, unprovided for by Parliament, amounted to- 
gether to 9,4/1,325/. Mr. Hai’ley, at that time Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards Earl of Oxford, 
proposed a scheme to allow the holders of these tickets 
or debentures, and the other portion of the floating 
debt, six per cent, per annum interest, and to incorpo- 
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rate them for the purpose of carrying on a trade to the 
South Seas ; and they were accordingly incorporated 
under the title of the Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of Great Britain, trading to the South Seas 
and other parts of America, and for encouraging the 
Fisheries. 

The company soon abandoned all idea of mercantile 
operations — if they ever seriously intended to under- 
take them — and confined themselves to money dealings 
with the government, and increasing the value of their 
stock, which at one time rose to the enormous amount 
of 1000 per cent. 

The apparent success of this scheme caused nume- 
rous romantic projects, proposals, and undertakings, 
l)oth private and national, to be submitted to the pub- 
lic, many of which were notoriously absurd. Persons 
of rank of both sexes were deeply engaged in these 
bubbles; avarice prevailing at this time over all consi- 
deration, either of dignity or equity; the gentlemen 
going to taverns and coffee-houses to meet their brokers, 
and the ladies to their milliners’ and haberdashers’ 
shops for the lik(! purpose. Any impudent impostor, 
whilst the delirium was at its height, needed only to hire 
a room at some coffee-house, or other house, near the 
Exchange, for a few hours, and open a subscription- 
book for something relative to commerce, manufactures, 
plantations, or of some supposed invention newly 
hatched out of his own brain. These delusive projects, 
a list of which will be found in the Appendix, received 
their first check from the power to which they owed 
their birth, viz. the South Sea Company, the directors 
of which, desirous to monopolize all the money of the 
speculators to themselves, obtained writs of scire facias 
against the conductors of the bubbles, and thus put an 
end to them. 

The bursting of these bubbles left traces of misery 
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and distress to an extent hitherto unknown in the mo- 
netary world. Yet there was one individual who looked 
calmly on during the progress of their formation ; and, 
although not profiting at the expense of the credulity 
of the people engaged in them, had reaped an immense 
fortune by foreseeing at their commencement the events 
that actually occurred. That individual was Thomas 
Guy, the founder of the hospital known by his name, 

Mr. Guy was a bookseller, carrying on his business 
at No. 1, Cornhiil — the house forming the angle of 
Lombard -street and Cornhiil — and for many years 
known as the “ lucky corner.” 

We have before stated that, such was the poverty 
of the Exchequer at the latter jiart of the reign of 
King William the Third, money could not be obtained 
for paying the seamen’s wages, and that they were 
accordingly paid by tickets or debentures, which, from 
their necessities, they were comi)elled to part with con- 
siderably below their nominal valiu*. The purchasers 
of these tickets were in their t\irn ol)liged to sell them ; 
and at one time such was their depreciation that they 
fell to fifty per cent, discount. 

Mr, Guy, having been a thrifty, saving man, had 
realized what in those days was considered a large sum 
of money; and, having the utmost possible confidence 
in the honour and integrity of the government, that 
the debentures would one day — and that at no distant 
period — be paid in full, was one of the first to set an 
example of investing his capital in government securi- 
ties, by purchasing a considerable ({uantity of this 
“floating debt,” as it was then called. 

After the formation of the South Sea Company, and 
the funding of this floating debt, Mr. Guy became a 
large proprietor of stock.* 

^ To give .some ul(*a of the extent of his investments, it appears i)} 
his will that he gave to sixty-threo of his relatives, specially named. 
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The followin^^ singular and interesting anecdote is 
related of Mr. Guy. After he had, as he thought, dis- 
covered in the conduct of his maid-servant, in addition 
to 'a frugal disposition, one who would at all times con- 
form to his rules and regulations, h(‘ on a particular 
occasion intimated to Iut that it was his intention to 
make her his wife ; and, having taken the necessary 
steps towards the* completion of the interesting cere- 
mony of the w(^dding, and, as a ])reparation given 
particular instructions to a stone mason to repair the 
pavement opposite his house (for in those days the 
laying down and expense of paving the streets wais met 
by each householder separati'ly), it chanced tliat Sally, 
the intended bride*, observed a dilapidated stone, not 
exactly within the line of her master’s house, but very 
near it : she; theu’efore, in defiance of Guy’s positive 
orders to the contrary, directed the man to remove it, 
and to replace it l)y a new one. which was accordingly 
done. 

On Guy’s return — for he had been absemt during the 
day — his eye caught sight of the new stone, and in an 
angry tone he desired to know why his orders had not 
been obeyed, and why that stone, pointing to the new 
one, had been placed tlnu’e. The man said it was by 
the mistress’s orders. Guy immediately called poor 
Sally, and told her that she had overstepped her duty, 
adding, “ If you take upon yourself to order matters 
contrary to my instructions before we are married, what 
will you not do after ? I therefore renounce my matri- 
monial intentions towards you.” 

It was owing entirely to this simple domestic circum- 
stance that Thomas Guy was induced to change the 

lOOOf. each of “ liis interest or shave in the capital stock erfeated in lieu 
of debentures made forth for tlio debt due to the army by au Act of Par- 
liament passed in the fourth year of his Majesty King ( ieorg(', and at- 
tended with annuities after the rate of four per cent, per annum.” — Vide 
Thomas Guy’s Will, p, 8—20. 
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whole tenor of his future life, by devoting the remainder 
of his days to a labour of love of another kind ; for, 
“ w'arm with philanthropy and exalted by charity, his 
mind expanded to those noble affections which grow 
but too rarely from the most elevated pursuits.”* He 
set about building and endowing the hospital known as 
Guy’s Hospital, which he lived just long enough to see 
roofed in. 

The cost of erecting this vast pile was 18,793^., and 
of endowing it 219,499/., together 238,292/.; which 
munificent gift, during his lifetime, was a much larger 
sum than had ever before been dedicated by a single 
individual to charitable purposes. It even rivalled the 
endowments of kings. 

Early in life he built an almshouse at Tamworth, his 
native town, for fourteen poor people, and maintained 
them until his death, and then endowed it for ever. 

When he met any diseased or friendless objects iu 
the streets he would send them to St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, with directions to the stew’ard to supply them at 
his expense with clothing or such other necessaries as 
were not provided by the hospital. 

Sixteen years before his death he built and furnished 
three wards in St. Thomas’s Hospital, for the reception 
of sixty-four patients. Besides expending 3,000/. on 
this hospital, he gave it 100/. a year for eleven years 
successively, till he began to build his own. 

Thomas Guy died on the 27th of December, 1724, in 
the 80th year of his age, and among other legacies left 
to the Governors of Christ’s Hospital a perpetual 
annuity of 400/. a year for taking in four children 
annually, those bearing any relationship to him to be 
preferred, to be nominated by the Governors of Guy’s 
Hospital. He also left 1,000/. to be appropriated in 
relieving from prison those prisoners whose debts did 
not exceed a/, each, and who were confined in prisons 
^ Part of the inscription on Guy’s monument at the hospital* 
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within the bills of mortality, by which bequest 600 
people obtained their liberty. 

Although the above account does not, strictly speak- 
ing, fall within the range of subjects marked out for 
this work, we could not refrain from dwelling on a 
character so truly estimable and charitable as that of 
Thomas Guy, whose beneficence is still dispensed with 
the same generous sympathy for the afflicted as it was 
upwards of 120 years ago. 

The system of banking as at present practised by the 
private bankers of London, though in most of its details 
similar to that in operation at the time of which we are 
now treating, yet differs in several most important par- 
ticulars. Private bankers in London formerly issued 
notes payable to bearer on demand ; they continued to 
do so until the corporation of the Bank of England had 
become so firmly established in reputation as to induce 
the public to prefer its notes to those of the private 
bankers, who gradually discontinued this part of their 
business, which totally ceased in 1750; since which, 
the Bank of England has been the sole bank of issue 
in the metrojiolis. The London bankers also allowed 
interest on cash deposited in their hands for any period, 
however short, as indeed the Bank of England did, for 
several years after its establishment. 

The material aspect of the business of banking in its 
early history is, to modern ideas, as humble as it must 
have been picturesque. Instead of the handsome apart- 
ments, the highly-polished and well-fitted counters, and 
well-di^ssed clerks, of the modern banking-houses, there 
were the dark-featured Lombards, ranged behind their 
bags of money displayed on low benches in open shops, 
proteeted, perhaps, by occasional awnings, from the 
inclemency of the weather. 

We have seen an ancient lease of a house in Lombard- 
street, in which permission is given to the occupier to 
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inclose it with windows ; and, to this day, that part of 
a banking-house in winch money is received and paid, 
is called “ The Sliop.^’ 

The London banker of the old school, the succes^ior 
to the Lombards, had little resemblance to the modern 
gentleman who is known by the same title. He was a 
man of serious manners, plain apparel, the steadiest 
conduct, and a rigid observer of formalities. As you 
looked in his face you could read in intelligible characters 
that the ruling maxim of life, the one to which he 
turned all his thoughts, and by which he shaped all his 
actions, was “ that he who would be trusted with the 
money of other men should look as if he deserved the 
trust, and be an ostensible pattern tt) society of probity, 
exactness, frugality, anti decorutn.” He lived, if not 
the whole of the year, at least the greater part of it, at 
his banking-house ; was punctual to the hours of busi- 
ness, and always to be found at his desk. The fashion- 
able society at the west end of the town, and the 
amusements of high life, he never dreamed of enjoying, 
and would have deemed it nothing short of insanity to 
imagine that such an act was within the compass of 
human daring, as that of a banker lounging for an 
evening in Fops’ Alley at the Opera, or turning out for 
the Derby with four greys to his chariot, and a goodly 
liamper swung behind, well stuffed with perigord pies, 
spring chickens, and iced Champagne.* 

The business now carried on by the London bankers 
consists in receiving and paying money, making ad- 
vances on bills of exchange, and other approved secu- 
rities ; but they are prohibited from lending money, as 
they formerly did, on the seimrity of goods or pledges, 
that portion of their original business being now exclu- 
sively confined to pawnbrokers, whose distinguishing 
characteristic i.s the armorial bearings which were 
* Banks and Bankers^ p. 22. 
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anciently adopted by the Lombardis : viz. “ three golden 
balls.”* 

Among the earliest goldsmiths whose business was 
subsequently merged into that of banking as at present 
conducted, was Mr. Francis C'hild, citizen and gold- 
smith, who established himself in Fleet Street, at the 
east corner of Temple Bar, and on the same spot where 
the business is still carried on. He lived to a great age, 
and was a person of large fortune and a most respect- 
able character. The next in point of antiquity was the 
present house of Strahan, Paid, and Co. This bank 
was originally founded by Mr. Jeremiah Snow, who 
carried on business as a goldsmith, or ivliat in modern 
phraseology is better known by the name of pawn- 
broker. His name ap})('ars among the goldsmiths or 
bankers who wore rolibed by Charles the Second. By. 
the kindness of the gentlemen at present caiTying on 
the business of the Bank, we have lieen favoured with 
the privilege of inspecting the liooks of the Bank so 
early as the year 1672. They show that the nobility of 
the land were in the habit of frequenting their shop, 
and borrowing money on the deposit of various gold 
and silver articles, such as gold and silver tankards, 
golden thimbles, and other valuables of a very mis- 
cellaneous, and sometimes comical, description. 

Not many years after the London bankers had ceased 
to issue notes, the inconvenience of making all pay- 
ments in Bank of Fingland notes and gold had become 
so great that some change v.fas indispensably necessary, 
when the plan of adjusting each others’ daily payments 
by an interchange of liabilities was adopted as the best 
mode of economising the use of money. 

At first the system adopted was of the most primitive 
kind, and certainly not the safest. The clerks of the 
various banking-houses used to perform the operation 

* We are compelled to repeat this piece of information, in spite of the 
pleasant interdict of Charles Lamb. 
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of exchanges at the corners of streets and on the top of 
a post ; they then met by appointment at a public- 
house ; but, from the insecurity of these arrangements, 
it was at last thought best that the principal city 
bankers should rent a house near the old Post Office in 
Lombard- street. This house was called the Clearing- 
house. To this house such bankers daily send all bills 
of e.xchange which liiaj" be due on that day, as well as 
all cheques which have been paid in since the clearing 
of the preceding day ; and, as every clearing banker is 
provided with a desk and a drawer, like a letter-box, on 
which his name is affixed, the clerk who brings to the 
clearing-house the securities deposits them in the seve- 
ral drawers of the bankers to whom they are addressed 
or made payable. 

At a particular hour of the day, which is usually 
four o’clock the di’awers are removed or closed, so 
that after that hour no more ehe(|ues or bills can be 
deposited in them ; and, as a means of ascertaining by 
whom the cheques have been put into the drawer of 
any one banker, the; name of the firm so depositing 
them is previously written across each cheque. 

This was the origin of crossing cheques, and the 
practice has ever since been adopted by the parties 
who issue them, as a security against fraud. In the case 
of bills of exchange, they are receipted on the back 
with the name of the banker to whom they belong. 

Each clearing-banker has a clerk in attendance at 
the clearing-house, who takes out of his drawer the 
several bills and cheques therein deposited, and credits 
the respective accounts of the several bankers whose 
names are written across the cheques, and indorsed as 
receipted on the bills; he then sends them to his banking 
house, by a clerk in waiting, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they are to be paid : if none of them 
are returned to him, he concludes they are all correct. 
Having previously deposited in the various drawers 
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such ^bills and cheques on the other bankers as his 
house held, and for which he debited the several 
bankers previous to depositing them in their several 
drawers, he balances each banker’s account, and sub- 
mits the same to the general superintendent of the 
clearing-house (an officer especially appointed by the 
body of bankers) for his examination and apiiroval, and 
the same is done by all of them. The superintendent 
then declares the various balances to be paid or re- 
ceived, as the case may be, which balance in cash or 
bank notes is all the money which passes in payment 
between one banker and another. 


The following tabular statement will give some idea 
of the modus operandi : 


ebtor for cheques, &c. 


Creditor for cheques, &c. 


paid ill by . 

Balance. 


taken out by 

Balance. 


280,000 

20,000 

Barclay 

260,000 


80,000 

5,000 

Barnard 

75,000 


110,000 

10,000 

Barnett 

100,000 


50,000 

10,000 

Bosanquet 

40,000 


.50,000 

5,000 

Brown 

45,000 


110,000 

« • • 

Curries 

120,000 

10,000 

110,000 


Denison 

120,000 

10,000 

50,000 

5,000 

Fuller 

45,000 


280,000 

20,000 

Glyn 

260,000 


100,000 

10,000 

11 anbury 

90,000 


110,000 

• • • 

Han key 

115,000 

5,000 

280,000 

• • • 

Jones 

*300,000 

20,000 

150,000 


Lubbock 

160,000 

10,000 

200,000 


Masterman 

215,000 

15,000 

150,000 

10,000 

Prescott 

140,000 


80,000 


Price 

85,000 

5,000 

160,000 


Robarts 

165,000 

5,000 

50,000 

• • • 

Rogers ^ 

55,000 

5,000 

40,000 


Stevenson 

45,000 

5,000 

60,000 

• • t 

Spooner 

65,000 

5,000 

150,000 

13,000 

Smith 

135,000 


80,000 

. . . 

Stone 

90,000 

10,000 

60,000 


Vere 

65,000 

5,000 

40,000 


Weston 

45,000 

5,000 

110,000 

10,000 

Williams 

100,000 


60,000 

. . . 

Willis 

65,000 

5,000 

3,000,000 

120,000 


3,000,000 

120,000 
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By this contrivance, the bankers of Londqn are 
enabled to settle transactions to the extent of many 
millions a day, by the employment of not more, on an 
average, than from 200 , 000 ^. to 300 , 000 /. of cash or 
bank notes. 

Exclusive of the cheques and bills of exchange so 
paid, there is a large amount of country notes paid in 
the same way. Such notes are sent up to London to 
be exchanged at the several houses with whom the 
issuer keeps an acc'ount : these notes are, during the 
morning, sent round to the various banking-houses with 
whom they are payable ; and, in lieu of the money 
being paid for them, a memorandum is given, setting 
forth “ that such an amount of notes have been left by 
A. B. to he paid in the clearing tliis day, by C, D.” These 
memorandums are treated precisely the same as the 
acceptance of the banker. Such is the confidence placed 
in each other by the clearing bankers, that, when a 
failure of one of the body happens, the transactions of 
the clearing are all made good, and the stoppage takes 
place in the morning. It is almost an unheard-of event 
for a banker to fail in making good the payments at the 
clearing-house. 

One of the many advantages of the system adopted 
by bankers of interchanging each other’s engagements 
at a given time of the day, particularly to the members 
of the Stock Exchange, is, that a customer who may 
have drawn largely on his banker both by cheques and 
acceptances on any given day, knows that he has the 
whole of that day, or at least up to four o'clock, to pro- 
vide for his engagements ; and although it may not -be 
prudent to j)ostpone providing for such engagements 
till that late period of the day, yet circumstances may 
sometimes justify the delay. In all cases, it may be 
considered of the utmost importance to the credit of 
individuals that such a practice exists. 
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In the Appendix to the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons in the year 1840, on Banks of 
Issue, at page 320, tliere is a return of the aggregate 
demands made through the elearing-house for each 
month in the year 1839, together with the amount of 
bank notes employed in the clearing during each month 
of that year, of which the following is a copy, omitting 
all fractions under 100/, 


Month. 

Demands. 

Balances. 

January . 

. . . 82,70:2,400 

. . 6,348,500 

lebruary . 

. . . 76,164,700 

. . 4,960,200 

March 

. . . 75,87!),200 

5,621,500 

April . . 

. . . 8.5,8;)9,200 

. . 5,836,000 

May . 

. . . 80,.587,600 

. . 5,61.5,000 

June . . 

. . . 67,413,000 

. . 5,060,000 

July . . 

. . . 83,86.'i,200 

. . 6,284,800 

August . 

. . . 87,610,500 

. . 6,164,900 

Septoiiiln'i' 

. . . 74,237,700 

. . 5,129,800 

October . 

. . . 87,478,200 

. . . 5,706,800 

November 

. . . 81,72U,200 

. . 4,793,100 

December 

. . . 70,833,800 

. . 4,7.55,000 


-eOSJ, 40 1,600 

.€66,275,600 


This plan of paying each other’s engagements by 
exchange is, however, confiijed to the private bankers 
residing in the city ; those at the west end of the town 
do not adopt it. 

The metropolitan joint stock banks are not per- 
mitted to pay their engagements by exchange at the 
clearing-house. Several attempts have been made by 
such banks to be allowed the privilege ; but hitherto 
without success. The bankers allege that it is purely 
a private arrangement among themselves, and that they 
have the power of deciding who shall and who shall not 
be admitted among them. 

But at the saim; time it must be (lonceded by all dis- 
interested parties, that where a body of men are per- 
mitted to pay their debts by an interchange of debts 
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due to them, such payments having, through custom, 
all the force of law, the arrangement can hardly be 
called private. The legislature has the power — although 
'jye do not say it would be judicious to exercise it— of 
putting an end to such a system, by compelling a 
banker to pay his engagements on demand with money, 
and that no other mode should be considered legal. In 
all ordinary law proceedings, when it is necessary to 
prove the payment of money, the })roof must depend 
upon the act of the money passing from one to another'; 
but when payment is made by a cheque on a banker, it 
is only necessary to prove the payment of it through 
the clearing. Custom has established such evidence as 
sufficient proof of payment, although at first the judges 
were sorely puzzled to know how a payment could be 
made where no money passed. 

The first authentic list of the bankers in London, or 
at least the first we have been able to discover, ap- 
peared in the Royal Annual Kalendar of 176.'>, from 
whence we have transcribed the following : — 

Amyard, Sir George Staples, and Mercer, near Grace - 
church-street : Asgill, Sir Charles Nightingale, and 
Wickenden, facing Llo}'d’!», Lombard-street ; Buckwell, 
Hart, Dorrel, and Croft, Grasshoppers, Pall-mall ; Bid- 
dulph and Cocks, New Buildings, Charing-cross ; Bland, 
Bamell, and Bland, Black Horse, Lombard-street ; 
Brow'n, Henton, and Son, facing Castle Tavern, Lom- 
bard-street; Bland, Grey, and Stephenson, Golden Ball, 
Lombard-street ; Boldero, Carter, and Co., Vine, Lom- 
bard-street ; Brassey, Lee, and Son, Crown, Lombard- 
street ; Castells and Whately, Birchin-lane; Cliffe, Wal- 
pole, and Clarke, corner of Clement’s-lane ; Child and Co. 
joining in Temple-bar ; Cooper, Gillingham, corner of 
Arundel-street, Strand; Colebrooke, Sir George, and 
Co., near Antwerp Tavern ; Threadneedle-street; Coutts, 
James, near Durham-yard, Strand; Drummond and Co., 
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Charing-cross ; Freame, Barclay and Freame, near George- 
yard, Lombard-street ; Fuller, Son, and Welch, facing 
Saint Edmund’s church. Lombard-street ; Fuller and 
Cope, Birchin-lane ; Gines, George and William, Rose and 
Crown, Lombard -street ; Gostling, Gostling, and Globe* 
Three Squirrels, Fleet-street ; Hankey, Sir Jo. and Sir 
Thomas, Three Golden Balls, Fenchurch-street ; Hoare, 
Henry, Richard, and Richard, Leather Bottle, Fleet- 
street ; Hunt and Rol)inson, George-street, York-build- 
ings ; Knight and Batson, facing Lloyd’s, Lombard- 
street ; Martin, Stone, and Blackwell, Grasshopper, 
Lombard-street ; Murray, John, Crown, Fleet-street ; 
Pewtress and Robarts, opposite Three Kings, Lombard- 
street ; Rutfey, Neale, James, and Fordyce, opposite 
Post Office, Lombard-street ; Smith and Payne, near 
Coleman-street, Lothbury ; Snow and Dunn, vVnehor 
without Temple-bar; Vere, Glyn, and Halifax, Birchin- 
Lane ; Willis, Read, and Co., Crown, Lombard-street ; 
Wright, Anthony, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 

The bearing of devices over the doors of shops, and 
other places of business, was a very common practice 
before the introduction of the plan of numbering the 
houses, which did not take place till about the year 
17/0. 

The sign of the house in Bread-street, where Milton's 
father resided, was a Spread Eagle, which appears to 
have been the arms of that family. 

Remains of this custom are still to be observed in 
sevei’al parts of the metropolis ; and, in reference to 
that particular vocation which forms the subject of our 
pages, the reader is informed that Messrs. Hoares, the 
hankers in Fleet-street, retain to this day over the door 
the symbol of a leather bottle,* gilt, and the same was 

* In a list of merchants of London, published in 1677 , there are 
added the names of the goldsmiths “ that, keep running cashes : ” and 
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also represented on their notes, which they formerly 
issued. 

Messrs. Gostlings also retain thfeir sign of three squir- 
rels ; and Strahan, Paul, and Co., the sign of the Golden 
Anchor. 

It would fill a volume were we to attempt to give an 
account of the origin of each of the London bankers ; 
but we cannot refrain from noticing in this place a few 
bankers of com])aratively a modern date. 

On the occasion of the state visit of Geoi’ge the Third 
to the city on the first Lord Mayor’s day after his 
accession to the throne, .and when the c.avalcade had 
reached Cheapside, the acclamations of the people were* 
so great “ as to pierce the air with their shouts added 
to which, the dismal noise made by the creaking of the 
various signs which hung across the streets caused one 
of the horses att<ached to tlie King’s carri.age to l)ecome 
very restiff and unmanageable when opposite Bow church, 
causing considerable cainfusion to the procession, and 
alarm to their M.ajcsties. 

A certain quaker n.'imed David Barclay, a linen 
draper in Cheapside, who was viewing the procession 
from the balcony of his first floor window, perceiving 
the embarrassed situation of the King and Queen, 
descended to the street. At this moment the procession 
halted, and our friend approaching the carrifige .addressed 
the King, saying, “ Wilt thee a]ight,Georga>, find thy wifi* 
Charlotte, and come into my house and viow the M.ayor’s 
show ?” The King, who had on many occasions befoia' 
he came to the throne evinced a strong parti.ality for 
Quakers, and who, from the plainness of his manners, 
would no doubt have been one himself, had he not been 

amongst them there is James Ilore, at the (Johleii Bottle, in Cheapside. 
It also appe.ars, from Sir llichard lloare's history of the family, that Mi‘. 
Richard Hoare (afterwards Sir Richard), goldsmith, at the (Jolden 
Bottle, in Fleet-street, resided there in 1692. 
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born to a throne, condescended to accept the invitation 
of the worthy linen draper, and in the balcony of the 
first floor of the house exactly opposite Bow church* 
the King and Queen stood during the remainder of the 
procession. 

Our friend David introduced to their Majesties the 
whole of his family. His eldest son Robert, who was 
then a young man about twenty years of age, received 
especial notice from their Majesties. On their taking 
their leave to procetjd to Guildhall, his Majesty said, 
“ David, let me see thee at Saint James’s next Wednes- 
day, and bring thy son Robert with thee.” Accordingly, 
David Barclay and his sou Robert attended the levee, 
and on approaching the royal presence the King, throw- 
ing aside all regal restraint, descendc'd from the throne, 
and giving the Friend a hearty shake of the hand, 
welcomed him to Saint James’s. He said many kind 
things liotli to the father and the son : among the rest, 
he asked David what he intended to do with Robert ? 
and without waiting for a reply said, “ Let him come 
here and I will provide him with honourable and profit- 
able employment.” 

The strict and cautious quaker, with many apologies, 
and with much humility, retiuested permission to reject 
the proposal, adding, “ I fear the air of the Court of 
your Majesty would not agree with my son.” 

The King, who had seldom witnessed a similar rejec- 
tion of intended royal favour, said, “ Well, David, well, 
well ; you know best, you know best ; but you must not 
omit to let me see you occasionally at Saint James’s. 

Soon after this, David Barclay saw his son Robert 
established as a banker in Lombard-street, who, instead 
of becoming a courtier, a position for which nature 
never intended him, became the founder of one of the 
most eminent banking firms of the present day. 

The manner of conducting the business of banking 
* At present occupied by Messrs. White and Greenwell. 
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was in those days very different to the present. The 
banker used to attend ’Change, which was usually over 
about half-past two o’clock ; he would then go to din- 
ner, and afterwards not unfrequently to the theatre, 
when the banker would return to Lombard-street, and 
commence writing his business letters, which he would 
send to the post office in time to be despatched by that 
night’s mail, leaving London at twelve o'clock ; not, how- 
ever, in the manner of mail coaches, with guard and 
coachman, or railways as at present, but by post-boys, 
who carried the letters in bags slung across the horse’s 
back. This mode of conveyance was naturally very 
hazardous ; and it was no uncommon thing for a post- 
boy to be attacked by highwaymen, his mail seized, and 
himself shot if he made resistance. 

The above particulars were related to us by a clerk 
who had been upwards of fifty years in the house of 
Barclay, and who in fact was one of the earliest clerks 
in the New Bank. 

He used to tell an amusing story of the first appear- 
ance of a new clerk. It appears that the staff consisted 
of three clerks only, and, on the occasion of the third 
coming to the office for the first time, he was dressed 
after the following fashion : — 

He wore a long flapped coat with large pockets ; the 
sleeves had broad cuffs with three large buttons, some- 
what like the coats worn by the Greenwich pensioners 
of the present day ; an embroidered waistcoat reaching 
nearly down to his knees, with an enormous bouquet 
in the button-hole ; a cocked hat ; powdered hair with 
pig-tail and bag-wig ; and gold- headed cane, similar to 
those of the present day carried by the footmen of ladies 
of rank. 

The gentleman who cut so curious a figure remained 
in the house many years, and died a few years ago at a 
very advanced age, much respected by his employers. 

At the latter end of the last and beginning of the 
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present century, the following merchants and bankers 
were noted in the commercial world for their immense 
wealth : viz., Joseph Denison, Sir Francis Baring, 
Thomas Coutts, Henry Flope, Lewis Tessier, and Peter 
Thellusson. The last-named gentleman requires some 
special notice, for the extraordinary and unprecedented 
manner in which he disposed, by will, of the great bulk 
of his property. 

Mr. Thellusson was born at Paris in the year 1735, 
about which period his father, Mr. Isaac Thellusson, a 
citizen of Geneva, settled at Paris, and established one 
of the first banking-houses in that city.* 

Monsieur Necker, the celebrated financier, began his 
career by being admitted a clerk in that house, and was 
afterwards taken as a ]iai*tner under the firm of Thel- 
lusson and Necker. Peter Thellusson, on the death of 
his father, settled in London as a merchant and banker, 
under the auspices of the great banking-house of Thel- 
lusson and Necker, by which means he was enabled to 
correspond with all the gi’cat commercial houses in 
Paris, and other cities on the continent. He appears 
to have been a man of extensive commercial knowledge, 
with an iintiring industry and application to business, 
coupled with a spirit of enterprise at all times tempered 
with sound judgment. These were the bright parts of 
his character. On the other hand, an inordinate love 
of money was his ruling passion ; his economy was 
consequently severe and unceasing ; but he never con- 
descended to practise the vulgar sordidness that misers 
usually adopt. 

Mr. Thellusson died in the month of July, 1797> 
possessed of property, both real and personal, valued at 
upwards of 700,000/. His will, dated in April, 1796, 
after leaving several legacies to his wife,*!' his three sons 

* I. L. de Lolme, Observations on Thellusson’s Case, 1798/^ 
t Mrs. Thellusson died the 18th of January, 1805. 

Q 
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and three daughters, and others, amounting together 
to about 100,000?., directs that the residue of his pro- 
perty of every kind, valued at 600,000?., shall be vested 
in three trustees, whom he names, to accumulate, and 
to be laid out by them in the purchase of estates in 
England, until such time as all his children, and the 
male children of his sons and grandsons shall die, and 
then the lineal male descendants, who must bear the 
name of Thellusson, shall inherit the property in the 
following mnnner : — 

The estates to be divided into three equal parts or 
lots : one to go to the male descendants of his eldest 
son, another to his second son s male descendants, and 
the remaining lot to his third son’s male descendants ; 
thus creating prospectively three large landed estates. 
In case of failure of male descendants of any one of the 
three, his share to go to the other two ; and if a failure 
of two, then the whole three lots to be consolidated 
into one vast landed property, which — if the provisions 
of the will are carried out in all their integrity — will 
exceed the largest territorial fortune yet known in 
Europe. But, if there be no lineal male descendants, 
then the whole of the estates to be sold, and the money 
applied towards paying off the national debt. 

After the legacies to his three sons, the following 
clause is added ; — 

“The provision which I have made for my three sons, 
and the very great success they have met with, will be 
sufficient to procure them comfort ; and it is my 
earnest wish and desire that tliey will avoid ostenta- 
tion, vanity, and pompous show, as that will be the best 
fortune they can possess,”* 


* All the three sons had seats in the House of Commons ; and the 
eldest, Peter Isaac Thellusson, accepted an Irish peerage on the 1st ot 
February, 1806, as Baron Rendlesham. 
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He concludes this extraordinary disposition of his 
property in the following words : — 

“ As I have earned my property which I now possess 
with industry and honesty, I trust and hope that the 
legislature will not in any manner alter my will, or the 
limitations thereby created, but permit my property to 
go in the manner in which I hereby dispose of it.” 

In the month of December, I7b8, two bills were filed 
in the Court of Chancery, one by the widow of the late 
Mr. Thelhisson, and his three sons and three daughters, 
and the husbands of the two then married, and the 
other by the acting trustees under the will. The former 
prayed that the will might be invalidated, and the pro- 
perty distributed as if there was an intestacy ; and the 
other sought to substantiate the trusts of the will, and 
to be directed in the manner of carrying them into 
execution. The case was argued for five consecutive 
days before the Lord Chancellor, assisted by the judges. 
The decision of the court was in favour of the validity 
of the instrument, and a day was appointed for carrying 
out its provisions. 

The following is a statement of the real and personal 
property of the testator, furnished l)y Miv Hargreaves, 
counsel for the family in the above cause. 

An estate at Broadsvvorth, in Yorkshire, valued at 
140,000/. ; another at Plaistow, valued at 25,000/. ; ware- 
houses in Philpotdane, 10,000/.; Three per Cent. Consols 
and Imperial Annuities, amounting to 396,458/. 8.9. 7</.; 
Bank Stock, 21,000/. ; East India Stock, 14,125/. ; Four 
per Cents., 36,005/. 1 \s. l</. ; South Sea Stock, 2,500/.; 
Five per Cent. Loyalty Loan, 3,000/. ; Irish Five per 
Cents., 1,500/.; Irish Annuities, 712 /. ; Long Annuities, 
900/. ; Hudson’s Bay Stock, 2,500/. ; payable by instal- 
ments, and secured by a bond of a firm of undoubted 
credit, 49,000/.; various debts valued at 50,000/. ; bills 
on the East India Company, 24,000/. ; and cash in the 

Q 2 
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banker’s hands, 5,500/. According to the tenor of the 
will it was supposed that it might require a term of 
upwards of ninety years to elapse before the lineal male 
descendants could take possession of the property ; and 
if during that period the various sums above enume- 
rated could be invested at five per cent, compound 
interest, they would amount to more than 70,000,000/. 
sterling. 

The late Mr. Thellusson’s property was too valuable 
a prize to be allowed to glide down the stream of time 
uninterruptedly. The gentlemen of the legal profession 
can discover flaws in testamentary documents not per- 
ceptible to common understandings ; and so it was in 
this case ; for, although the legality of the will had been 
settled in 1798, it became the subject of frequent dis- 
cussions in tbe Court of Chancery, and probably will 
be so to the end of the term. 

One of these applications, made to the Lord C'han- 
cellor in November, 1 82 i , raised the question, whether 
a person could not inherit through a female ? Lord 
Eldon decided that only lineal male descendants could 
inherit. This, one would suppose, had been made plain 
enough in the will ; but, as we said before, forensic 
ingenuity is one thing, common sense is another. 

It is difficult at this distance of time accurately to 
account for the conduct of Mr. Thellusson in disinherit- 
ing, not only his children, but his children’s children. 
It could not have been because they were not dear to 
him, nor because they did not deserve to be so, nor 
because others were more dear to him, for he was a 
fond father, and his children w'ere all (excepting one 
daughter) well married, and with his unqualified con- 
sent : in short, he was as fond of his daughters-in-law 
as of his own children. 

Many have adopted the generally received opi- 
nion, that during the French Revolution large quan- 
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titles of money and goods were assigned to Mr. Thel- 
lusson by several of the French noblesse, in the expecta- 
tion that they would soon he able to follow ; but that, 
falling victims to the sanguinary spirit of the times, 
tliey never lived to claim the property, and consequently 
Mr. Thellusson unexpectedly became possessed of the 
same ; yet, thinking it possible that in the course of time 
circumstances might arise calculated to throw light 
upon the real heirs of the property, his high sense of 
honour and integrity influenced him in disposing of it 
in the manner before stated. 

If the Chancellor of the Exchequer were occasionally 
to institute inquiries into the manner in which the late 
Mr. Thellusson’s property is managed, he could hardly 
be said to be exceeding his duty ; for, although the 
falling in of the reversion to the crown is a very remote 
contingency, yet still it is a reversion, and one which 
we think from its magnitude ought to be periodically 
looked after. 

But, whatever the motive of Mr. Thellusson may have 
been in leaving his property as before described, as it 
was the first, so will it be the last, will of the kind that 
can legally be made ; for the 40th George III. restrains 
for the future all trusts whereby the property or produce 
of real or personal estates shall be accumulated, and 
the beneficial enjoyments thereof postponed beyond the 
term mentioned in the Act. 

We shall now record some particulars respecting 
another of the wealthy individuals before referred to, 
viz. the late Thomas Coutts, a character widely dif- 
ferent from that of Mr. Thellusson. 

The father of Mr. Coutts was a merchant of some 
eminence at Edinburgh. He had four sons ; the two 
youngest, James and Thomas, were brought up in their 
father’s office. James, at the age of 25, came to Lon- 
don, and settled in St. Mary Axe as a Scotch merchant, 
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and subsequently started as a banker on the same spot, 
and most probably in the same house where the busi- 
ness of the bank is now carried on. Some few years 
after, Thomas joined his brother as a partner, under the 
firm of James and Thomas Coutts, bankers. 

Janies Coutts died many years ago, when Thomas was 
left sole proprietor of the bank. He was plain in his 
person ; sedate in his deportment ; punctual to an 
extreme nicety in the discharge of all the duties of his 
business; frugal and sparing in his personal expenditure ; 
singularly clear in his judgment, and careful of his 
health, and still more of his reputation. To these moral 
excellences, so essential to a young man just launching 
into life, must the future success of Mr. Coutts be in a 
great measure attributed. 

When Mr. Coutts was a single man, and known to 
be very wealthy, he was an object of attraction to more 
than one nolile family having portionless daughters, in 
the hope that an alliance with the rich banker would 
be the means of relieving them from their pecuniary 
necessities ; but these aristocratic matrimonial specu- 
lators were all deceive-d and confounded by the choice 
Mr, Coutts made of a wife, which fell upon Elizabeth 
Starkey, a superior domestic ip his brother’s service, 
with whom he lived many years in the enjoyment of 
every domestic comfort. His family consisted of three 
daughters, who respectively married the Marquess of 
Bute, the Earl of Guildford, and Sir Francis Burdett. 

Few men ever enjoyed in an equal degree with Mr. 
Coutts the confidenct* and esteem of his friends, or 
obtained, unaided by rank or political power, so much 
consideration and influence in society. The large for- 
tune which he iicquired was, as we have before implied, 
the consequence not the object of his active life. 

In the early part of his career, Mr. Coutts, anxious 
to secure the cordial co-operation of the heads of the 
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sent for Mr. Coutts, and, after satisfying himself of the 
real facts of the case, immediately withdrew his money 
from the bank, a considerable portion of which he 
placed in the hands of a banker at Windsor, who, to 
the great mortification of the king, subsequently failed, 
considerably in his Majesty’s debt. 

On the death of his wife, Mr. Coutts married Miss 
Mellon, an actress. On this second marriage both Mr. 
and Mrs. Coutts were made the constant subject of 
ridicule. These attacks, however, were mainly directed 
against the lady ; but they only tended to strengthen 
the confidence Mr. Coutts had placed in his wife, and 
this confidence was in the end displayed in a remark- 
able manner. 

Mr. Coutts died on Sunda)^ the 2‘2nd of February, 
182*2, at the advanced age of 8/. His will exhibits a 
striking contrast to that of Mr. Thellusson ; for, after 
reciting the nature and extent of his property, to the 
amount of 900,000/., he left the whole to Mrs. Coutts 
for her sole u.sc and benefit, and at her own disposal, 
without mentioning any other person or leaving a 
single lega(!y, and, by thus leaving the whole of his for- 
tune to his widow, the legacy duty was saved. 

Mrs. Coutts subsequently m^ried the Duke of St. 
Alban’s, but under her marriage settlement reserved to 
herself the sole control over the property of the late 
Mr. Coutts ; and on her death, true to the confidence 
reposed in her by Mr. Coutts, she left the whole of his 
vast wealth to his favourite grand-daughter Angela 
Burdett, now Mi.ss Angela Burdett Coutts, who is the 
principal proprietor of Coutts’s bank, the business being 
conducted by trustees for Mi.ss Burdett Coutts, under 
the old style of Coutts and Co. 

The origin of the house of Jones, Loyd, and Company, 
the eminent bankers, was as follows. Mr. Lewis Loyd, 
father of the recently-created Lord Overstone, was 
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formerly a Welsh Dissenting minister in a small chapel 
at Manchester. His ministration was attended by the 
family of a Mr. Jones, who was a sort of banker and 
manufacturer. Miss Jones fell in love with Mr. Loyd, 
and without the privity of the father they were married. 
On its becoming known to Mr. Jones, he was strongly 
opposed to the union ; but, as in all similar cases, what 
is done cannot be undone, and he soon became reconciled 
to Mr. Loyd. 

Mr. Jones, finding that his son-in-law evinced a con- 
siderable extent of tact and business- habits, proposed 
that Mr. Loyd should leave off preaching, and enter his 
counting-house as his partner, under the firm of Jones, 
Loyd, and Co. This was accordingly done ; and it 
was subsequently agreed that in consequence of the 
London agents of Mr. Jones making repeated complaints, 
about the trouble of keeping Mr. Jones’s account, he 
(Mr. Loyd) should proceed to London and establish a 
bank under the name of the Manchester firm ; so that 
Jones, Loyd, and Co. of Manchester, drew bills upon 
Jones, Loyd, and Co. of London, or, as was facetiously 
observed, “ pig upon bacon.” * 

We believe this phrase arose out of the following 
incident. Mr. Loyd having one day called upon a 
customer whose acceptances the banker held, and the 
same having been drawn upon the house in London by 
a firm abroad, asked the customer whether the bills so 
drawn upon and accepted by him were based upon bona 
fide transactions. “Before I answer that question,” 
said the gentleman, “ you must permit me, Mr. Loyd, 
to put a question to you :” at the same time, opening 

* Clearness of head, untiring industry, and perfect honesty, soon 
recommended Mr. Lewis Loyd, who secured many friends in the metro- 
polis ; and thus arose the wealthy firm of Jones, Loyd, and Co., and 
thus did the Welsh Dissenting minister come to be the ancestor of a 
peer of the realm. 
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a drawer, he produced several bills drawn by Jones, 
Loyd, and Co. of Manchester on Jones, Loyd, and Co. 
of London, “ Pray, sir, ai’e these bills, which I call ‘ pig 
upon bacon,’ all based upon bona fide transactions ?” 
This was so unexpected a retort, that Mr. Loyd retired 
without uttering another word. 

After a very long and honourable career, Mr. Lewis 
Loyd retii'ed from the bank, and was succeeded as head 
of the firm in London by his eldest son, Mr. Samuel 
Jones Loyd, now Lord Overstone. We cannot refrain 
from recording a kind and generous act performed by this 
gentleman on the occasion of taking his father’s place, 
which, in our opinion, adds more lustre to his character 
than his coronet can possibly confer upon him. What 
we allude to is explained in the following letter, addressed 
to the gentlemen in his establishment. 

Mr. Kirby. *’ Loflibiiry, 24tli December, 1845, 

“Dear Sir, — The enclosed draft for 1000/. I request 
you will place to the isredit of the clerks’ Christmas fund. 
At the close of the first year since my accession to the 
head of this concern, I am desirous of offering to those 
tlirough whose assistance I have been enabled to bring 
it to a satisfactory conclusion some substantial proof of 
my sense of those services, and of the interest I feel in 
all that concerns their comfort and happiness. The year 
now closing has been mai’ked by some circumstances of 
an accidental and temporary character, which have 
tended to throw an unusual degree of labour and trouble 
on the clerical department of the office. Of the readi- 
ness with which the difficulty has been met and over- 
come I am very sensible ; and for this, as well as the 
uniform zeal and integrity with which the general duties 
of the office are discharged, I beg that the clerks will 
accept my grateful acknowledgments, and that you and 
they will believe me to be the faithful friend of you all. 

“ S. J. Loyd.” 
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Bankers have the character of being aristocratic in 
their bearing towards their customers, and jealous of 
the prosperity of rival establishments. We will not 
stop to inquire into the truth or otherwise of such 
impressions, but simply content ourselves with relating 
the conduct of one of the partners in an old banking- 
house towards a new one. 

It happened that a new bank was established on a 
principle which, if successful, would probably have 
gone far towards swamping all, or nearly all, of the 
smaller London bankers, and therefore one of the latter 
class determined to take the first opportunity of showing 
how far he could throw impediments in its way. 

There is a custom among city bankers, that all 
cheques crossed with the name of a banker are to be 
paid only to that banker whose name is on the cheque. 
The new bank referred to sent their clerk, as usual, to 
collect the amounts of the various cheques on other 
bankers ; and, having for the first time a cheque on the 
house just alluded to, and which cheque was crossed 
with the name of the new firm, he presented it in course, 
and was refused the amount “ because it was crossed 
with the name of parties not acknowledged as bankers.” 
On the clerk bringing back the cheque and reporting 
this answer to the house, it appeared to them that such a 
proceeding, if tamely submitted to, would, in fact, strike 
at the root of their existence as a bank. Accordingly 
one of the partners immediately proceeded to the banking 
house on whom the cheque was drawn, and obtained an 
interview with the gentleman who had sanctioned the 
offensive message, and who repeated his determination 
to refuse payment of the cheque on the grounds before 
stated. On being asked, what tribunal it was that 
settled the question of who was and who was not a 
banker ? he declined giving any reply. On being asked, 
whether his house had any funds in hand belonging to 
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the drawers of the cheque, he answered in the affirma- 
tive ; and further said, “ to ten times the amount.” 
“ In that case,” replied our young banker, “ there is no 
other answer that my firm can return for the dishonour 
of this cheque than that you, according to your own 
admission, have stopped payment ;” and he added, “ I 
shall make it my business, having been an eye-witness 
to the fact, to make your suspension of payment known 
throughout the city.” 

This determination staggered the banker. After con- 
sulting for some time with his head (derk, who, fortu- 
nately for the credit of that establishment, had a seat in 
the bank parlour, and who was distinctly heard to say, 
though he whispered it, “ You must pay it, Sir ; you 
cannot refuse it,” he recpiested his young rival would 
accompany him into the shop, and he would give in- 
structions to his cashier to pay the checiue. Having 
done so, and being about to return to his room, he was 
further requested to give a general order, that all future 
cheques similarly crossed might be ])aid, if not other- 
wise objectionable ; for,” added the young banker, 
“ I should be sorry to repeat my visit on any similar 
unpleasant occasion.” Having said this, he retired from 
the bank, satisfied that he had obtained a victory over 
his jealous neighbour, whilst the other retreated to his 
room to chew the cud of disappointment and mortified 
pride. 

However, as it often happens with men who have 
placed themselves in similar situations, the defeat 
rankled in the breast of the old banker, and it was 
not long before another opportunity was afforded of 
displaying his opposition to the new bank ; but in this 
second instance he presented himself in a new character, 
that of a cowardly slanderer. The occasion was as fol- 
lows : One of the customers of the new bank having 
received advice from the country to apply for 600/. to 
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the old bank, went there in person, and was handed a 
cheque for the amount. He was asked by the clerk the 
usual question, whether he would pass it through his 
bankers. Having answered in the affirmative, he was 
then asked the name of his banker. At this moment the 
old banker came up, and hearing the instructions given 
to his clerk to cross the cheque with the name of the 
new firm, he took it from the clerk, and leaning over 
the counter said to the gentleman in a half whisper, 
“ What, Sir, do you keep your account with that firm?” 
“ I do,” was the ready reply; “ is there anything wrong?” 
“ Oh, not that we know of at present, ^ laying a strong 
emphasis on the last words. This made the gentleman 
very uneasy, and he further interrogated the banker 
whether he knew anything to the discredit of the house, 
because, he said, 1 have a large balance in their 
hands, and it would be a very serious thing for me if 
there was any doubt of their respectability.” The old 
banker, “ willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike,” 
answered somewhat after the style of Hamlet — 

As, Well, woll, wc know,” — or We could, an if we would 
Or, ‘‘ If we list to speak,” — or There be an if they might,” 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That he knew ought of them. 

These, or somewhat similar inuendoes, were sufficient 
to alarm the gentleman ; and the result was that the 
old banker induced the gentleman to open an account 
with his house, paying in the cheque for 500^. as a 
commencement, and drawing another cheque for 600/. 
on the new bank, which amount was within a few 
pounds the balance of his account in their hands. 

This very Christian-like conduct of the old banker was 
not known until some time after, when Ms hank stopped 
payment, having at the time of its stoppage nearly -lOO/. 
in their hands belonging to the gentleman whose ac- 
count they had obtained in the above sinister manner. 
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• The gentleman, when speaking of the transaction, 
has often admitted that he had paid dearly for his folly 
in listening to the slanderer’s tongue. The failure of that 
banking-house caused considerable sensation in Lom- 
bard-street ; and we believe the affairs of the house are 
not to this day wound up. 

We now propose to give a specimen of a banker’s 
aristocratic bearing towards one of his customers be- 
longing to the trading community. The reader must 
know that there is a class of retail traders in London 
who keep accounts with bankers, Init who seldom, or 
perhaps never, have the privilege of the entrde to a 
banker’s parlour. This privilege is almost exclusively 
enjoyed by the merchants and wholesale dealers ; and 
on this account the retail tradesman scarcely knows the 
person of the banker witli whom he lodges his money, 
or the banker that of his customer. This ignorance 
gave rise to a ludicrous scene between a Lonrbard- 
street banker and a baker, one of his customers. 

It happened on a certain day that the baker had paid 
in to his account a large sum of money, and on his 
retiring from the bank he paused on the stej) of the 
door, and began to reflect which way he should steer 
his course. Whilst in this state of uncertainty, as ill 
luck would have it, our banker came up ; and, as he 
could not pass the baker without touching him, and so 
soiling his own clothes — for the baker was in his work- 
ing gear — he very haughtily said, “ Move away, fellow.” 
This language applied to a tradesman who had just paid 
5001. in to his account, which already had an equal sum 
to his credit, was, to say the least of it, very irritating, 
and such as the baker thought, no doubt, he ought to 
resent ; for he replied, “ I sha’nt move for you nor any 
coxcomb like you ; and, what’s more, if you address 
me again in that manner. I’ll put your nose in the 
kennel.” 
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The banker, not being in his turn used to su(4i 
a mode of address, still authoritatively ordered the 
baker to move and let him pass, or he would let 
him know who he was. Words ran very high. At last 
the pugnacious baker, unable any longer to restrain his 
passion, with one blow — for he was a powerful man — 
knocked the banker into the gutter! The banker’s 
fall shook Lombard-street; but, unlike most bankers 
who, when they fall, fall like Lucifer never to rise again, 
he did rise, and, rushing into bis banking shop, covered 
with mud, foaming with rage, and followed by the 
baker, he called loudly for the parties to fetch a con- 
stable to take this fellow into custody. 

The cashier, who but a few minutes before had at- 
tended upon the baker, to his utter amazement wit- 
nessed this extraordinary scene. He immediately rani 
to the banker, and, like a second Mentor, whispered in 

his ear, “ThatisMr. , our customer.” These few 

words acted upon the excitable feelings of the banker 
in the same manner as oil upon troubled water ; for 
without uttering another word he retired to his room, 
which, on this oc(;asion, might veiy properly be called 
a “ sweating room * for 

lie j)or spired like an ox ; lie was nervous and vexed.” 

After a while he requested the cashier would calm 
the baker, w'ho had been chewing the cud of his re- 
sentment outside the room. This the cashier soon 
effected, and the customer was, for the first time, intro- 
duced to his banker, when apologies were interchanged, 
and the banker and baker from that day were well 
known to each other. 

When a cashier in a banking-house commits an error 
hy paying too much, the loss falls upon the clerk, unless 

* A banker’s parlour is called the “ sweating-room,” a significant 
term, as all who have been under the necessity of asking for discounts 
will readily allow. 
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t^ere be any extenuating circumstances to justify a 
contrary course ; the mistake is then called a clerical 
error. Our readers will not be at a loss to know in 
which category to place the following ; — One Monday 
morning a very elegantly-dressed female entered the 

banking house of and presented a cheque for 

payment, at the* same time requesting, with a great 
show of politeness, that she might have gold in ex- 
change for the cheque. The lady was not only well 
dressed, but she was very beautiful ; so much so, that 
the attention of the cashier was riveted upon her. He 
weighed fifty sovereigns, which he haiided to the lady ; 
and, supposing that she would coixnt them one by one, 
he anticipated that the pleasure he enjoyed in ■'looking 
upon her would thereby be prolonged : but he was mis- 
taken ; for, to his surprise, instead of counting them, 
she huddled them all up together, and put them in a 
white pocket handkerchief. The cashier observing this 
unusual mode, said, “ You had better count them, 
madam but the lady, looking at him with a most 
gracious snrile, replied, “ I am quite satisfied. Sir, that 
you are right;” and, with another bewitching look, 
wished him good-day, and walked leisurely out of the 
bank. 

The cashier Vas so overpowered with the beauty of 
his customer, that immediately on her retiring he went 
a few paces to a fellow cashier and asked him if he had 
ever seen such a lovely creature. “ Such a bewitching 
woman ! ” said he, “ what a sparkling brilliancy there 
was in her eye I I wonder who she is ? ” This caused 
him to look at the cheque, which on first receiving he 
had placed on his book; without entering or once 
glancing at it ; when he discovered to his utter as- 
tonishment that it was for bl. instead of 50/. Uttering 
an exclamation, he jumped over the counter, and was 
in the street in a second. He looked to the right and 
left, but could distinguish no trace of the beautiful 
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lady : he ran in and out of the several courts that sur- 
rounded the bank in vain ; he returned to the banking- 
house to take counsel with his fellow admirer of their 
charming woman, as to the best course to adopt, when 
it was decided that he should immediately apply to the 
drawer of the cheque for the name and address of the 
party to whom he paid it, the body of the cheque 
simply expressing it to be payable to “ house expenses 
or bearer.” 

The drawer of the cheque, on being asked by the 
cashier to furnish him with the desired information, 
expressed his surpi'ise at what he called his imperti- 
nent eu^’iosity ; but, on being informed of the mistake 
that had been made, he immediately gave the n^me 
and address, “Miss Thompson, Bury-street, Saint 
James’s,” adding, “ I beg you will not utter a word of 
this affair, to any one, for if it should come to the ears 

of Mrs. P.-^ I fear the most serious consequences 

would result from my indiscretion, for the party in 
question is, . I fear, only too celebrated.’* 

The cashier, anxious to catch the ladjj on her return 
home, assured the gentleman of his silence, an'd pro- 
ceeded with the utmost expedition to Bury-street. The 
door was opened by an innopent-loolcing girl, who-, on 
being asked if Miss Thompson was at home, replied 
with great simplicity, “No, Sii’, Miss Thompson is not 
at home;” and, as though she wished to stifle all 
further inquiries, she added, “ I do’nt think she will 
come bach.” 

It ultimately came out that the moment “ Miss 
Thompson” returned from .the city, she packed up 
her things and left the house, of course without leaving 
her address or any clue to her whereabouts ; enjoying, 
no doubt, the satisfaction of having proved the truth of 
the saying that “ Love is blind for she had by a 
judicious exercise of her charms so far blinded the 

R 
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eyes of a city banker that he could not distinguish 
between fire and fifty pounds. 

Tliis «as a sad terininafiou of the affair to tlie 
cashier, who on his return to the Bank felt ashamed to 
mention the circumstance to the house, and it was 
arranged that the drawer of the cheque shoidd, by way 
of purchasing the silence of the cashier, pay one half 
of the amount, and the cashier the other, which was 
done; and the affair w’as kept a profound secret for 
some time. 

On another occasion a (luaker j)resented a cheque for 
three hundred pounds, and llio cashier paid him four 
hundred. The Friend discovered the error, anj;i in the 
usual quaint manner of his class addressed the cashion’, 
saying, “ Friend, hast thee not made a mistake ? ” hut 
the cashier, being very busy, gave no heed to his 
question. In a few minutes it was repeated with the 
like success, and it was not till after the quc'Stion had 
been put for the third time, and our ])atient quaker 
had waited ,»full ten minutes, that the cashier con- 
descended to ^k in a somewluit liaughty tone to wliat 
he alluded. The Friend, with much humility, said, “ I 
wanted from thee three hundred ])ounds, and thou hast 
given me four hundred. I have been desirous of draw- 
ing th}' attention to tbe mistake, but could not until 
now’ induce thee to regard me. More is the one hun- 
dred back again.” The cashier, as may be supposed, 
was overwhelmed with shame at this quiet though 
pointed rebuke;. 

In the month of May, 1824, an advertisement ap- 
peared in the “ Morning Advertiser” newspaper to the 
effect that a junior clerk was want(*d, who would be 
required to clean out the counting-house, &c.; all appli- 
cations to be made to No. 9, Staple’s-inn, Holborn. 
This advertisement caught the eye of a young Irish 
boy, who had brought his father’s dinner to the publie- 
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house ; and after Ins respeded parent had finished his 
meal and resumed his hod, for he was a bricklayer’s 
labourer, the lad started off to Staple’s-inn. 

The auspicious day on which j oung Mike became a 
candidate for a clerkslii)> was a Saturday ; and, as Sta- 
ple’s-inn was not far from (Iray’s-inn-lane, he soon 
arrived at his destination. Hi' had got to the first land- 
ing of the stairs leacling to the ])laee he wanted, when 
a respectable gentlemanly looking man met Inm, and 
asked him where lie was going to. 

On Mik(‘ telling his object, tlu' other replied, “ Oh, 
indeed ! I am the pjirty in want of a clerk, I was just 
going out, but I can speak to you heri' and, being 
very soon satisfied from the simplicity of Mike’s replies 
to his questions that he would answer his purpose, he, 
said, “ I shall want you first to go into the City for me 
and obtain the money for a bill,” which lu' took out of 
a black case, and which he said would be paid in Lom- 
bard-street. He gavir Mike jiarticuhir instructions how 
he was to conduct himself, adding, “ When you have 
got the money safe in your ))oeket, and before you leave 
the l)anking-hous(‘, stand on the step of the door and 
take your hat off.” 

On Mike’s way to the bank be was haunted with the 
most pleasing waking dreams, and thought full surely 
bis fortune was iruide ; more especially as his engage- 
ment wholly depended upon the manner in which he 
acquitted himself on this occasion. He never thought 
for one moment that there was any thing uncommon or 
unusual in the mode and manner of his introduction to 
the situation, and for this special reason — he had never 
known how similar matters were arranged. 

lunnediately Mike had left Staple’s-inn on his desti- 
nation, his new master jumped into a cab and drove to 
Lombard-street, secreting liimself in a court exactly 
opposite the banking-house : he there waited the arrival 

K 2 
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of Mike, whom he saw enter the house, and in less than 
ten minutes, which no doubt appeared to him an age, 
Mike stood on the step of the door, and, acting up to 
the letter of his instructions, took off his hat, and 
walked towards Staplc’s-inn. 

Tlie gentleman, not perceiving any one following 
Mike, returned to the cab, which had been waiting for 
him, and arrived at Staple’s- inn just before the boy. 
He met him again on the stairs, when Mike informed 
him, that he had executed tlu* business ; “ and here is 
the money, 4 5^/.” which the gentleman took, compli- 
menting Mike on his adroitness and dispatch, which he 
told him he had taken care to witness, concluding with 
an intimation that he might consider himself engaged, 
but, it being too late in the day for him Iro (;ommeiiee 
the duties of his office, he could dispense with his scr 
vices until Monday morning. At the same time he pre- 
sented Mike with three sovereigns, telling him to buy 
himself a new jacket and a jiair of trowsers. They then 
parted ; the boy to his mother to relate his good for- 
tune, and the gentleman to the Bank to exchange his 
notes for gold. 

On Monda}' morning, Mike, attired in his Monmouth- 
street habilimcmts, accompanied by his mother, arrived 
at Staple’s-inn as the clock struck nintx They knocked 
gently at the door, over which then; was a notice that 
the chambers were “ To let, apj)ly to the porter at the 
lodge.” After knocking several times without the door 
being oi)ened, suspicion for the first time began to ope- 
rate upon Mik(!’s mind ; but lu^ durst not tell his mother 
what he thought. He could read the notice for letting 
the (diambers ; but his mother had not acquired the 
art of reading. It was after a short consultation agreed 
that they should apply at the porter’s lodge, and 
inquire if Mr. Dixon, for that was the name he gave 
Mike, lived there. The porter said, that there was no 
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such person as Mr. Dixon residing in Staple’s-inn ; and 
asked what number they had been directed to. When 
informed that it was No. {>, he said, “ It must be a 
hoax; for No. 9 has been shut up for six months.” 
He liad, he said, received several letters addressed to 
A. B. No. 9, Staple’s-inn ; but he was not at all aware 
of the purport of them. 

Mike now began seriously to think that all his bright 
prospects were like castles in the air; and that the 
affair would, as the porter said, turn out a hoax. How- 
ever, the three sovei'eigns were genuine, there could be 
no mistake as to that. Mike and his mother now pro- 
ceeded to the banker’s in Lombard street. The clerk 
recognised him ; but, as Mike could not tell the amount 
of th(' bill, it was some time before the transaction 
could be traced. When it was discovered, a reference 
was made to the bill, which, on close examination, 
proved to be a forgery. The bankers lost no time in 
sending to the Bank to stoj) the payment of the notes ; 
but, as Mr. Dixon had lost no time in exchanging them 
for gold, the messenger was informed that the notes had 
been jiaid in gold about ten minutes before five o’clock 
on Saturday. 

The matter now assumed a serious asiiect, and was of 
course brouarht under tlu^ notice of the “ house,” as a 
banking firm is usuall}" called. Mike and his mother 

were introduced to iMr. , one of the partners in the 

bouse, and related in a most circumstantial manner all 
the particulars above named. Mr. — - — was considered 
one of the cleverest bankers in Lombard- street ; but, as 
banking and thief-taking are distinct professions, per- 
haps it was not to be wondered at, that, ignorant of the 
nature of the latter, he should have made the following 
extraordinary arrangement with the simple Irish boy : 

After asking Mike if he should know the man again, 
and being fully satisfied on that head, he proposed that 
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Mike should perambulate the streets of London all tlay 
in search of the man, for which he (the banker) would 
allow him 1 1, per week ; adding, “ If you find the man, 
or his haunts, you are to come immediately to me and 
let me know.” 

Mike retired from the presence of this great banker 
with a heart as light as a feather. He had just lost a 
situation as cliu’k to a thief at 7'’. per week, and in (“x- 
change had got another at * 20 . 9 . per week, as a street- 
walker to one of the first banking-houses in London. 

Mike rambled about the stix'ets of London ; but we 
will not disguise the fact that lu! was shrewd enough to 
know that if he found the man Dixon his occujiation 
would be gone, and with it the pound a week. Me 
therefore, as the reader may sujipose, never found him; 
but, as if the measure of Mike’s good fortune was not 
quite full, the bankcu* ordered our hero to proceed to 
France, in company with one of the Bow-street offiot'i’s, 
with the view of attending the coronation of Charles 
the Tenth, in the hope that Dixon might be discovered 
among the spectators at that august ceremony. Mike 
accordingly went to France, and figured at the corona- 
tion ; but as a matter of coursct returned without find- 
ing Dixon. 

The youthful detective again resumed his rambles 
through London streets ; but we shall soon l)id fare- 
well to him, for symptoms of a new light began to 
break in upon the mind of the banker. He was dissa- 
tisfied at the expense of Mike’s unprofitable weekly 
allowance. On Saturday, as Mike was in the act of 

receiving his weekly stipend, Mr, walked into the 

shop, and accosted our hero as follows : “ Well, my 
boy, you have not found that scoundrel yet, and I 
begin to think you do not look after him, for I never see 
you.” Mike rejdied with great naivete, “ The reason 
is. Sir, that when you are in the east I am in the west. 
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I’he utterance of this answer, although perhaps its sub- 
stance was strictly true, caused poor Mike’s income to 
vanish, for he was told that the house could not think 
of paying any more money in such a hopeless case ; 
ljutifhe (Mike) found the man, the house would pay 
ten pounds. This latter arrangement ought to have 
been made at first ; but it was not proposed until after 
this acute Irish lad had l)een for nearly three months 
in the recei})t of a pound per week, and had enjoyed 
a trip to h’rance at the banker’s expense into the bar- 
gain. What became of the Irish boy after his unpro- 
fitable services were dispensed with we are not able to 
record. Suffice it to say, that the banker never reco- 
vered a single shilling of the money paid for the forged 
acceptance ; but, on the contrary, sustained an addi- 
tional loss of nearly 100/. in a fruitless endeavour to 
find the delinquent. 

We could multiply instances of forgeries on and rob- 
beries of bankers to a very great extent, and in our 
j\ext chapter we propose to give a sample of them ; but 
we. cannot refrain from recording a robbery of a Lon- 
don banker of so extraordinary a character as we feel 
persuaded has no parallel in the annals of robberies. 
Certes, the thief had a conscience more sensitive than 
men of his craft are generally gifted with. 

It appears that on Sunday, the 21th of November*, 
1844, the strong-room of the banking-house of Messrs. 
Rogers, Towgood, and Co. was opened, and property in 
hank notes, gold, and bills of exchange taken there- 
from to the amount of nearly 50,000/. The notes of 
various denominations, of which there were thirty-six 
1000/. notes, amounted to 43,405/. and the gold to 
lj200/. ; the rest consisted of bills of exchange. 

Cn the day in question, one of the partners was in 
the house an invalid, and a clerk, whose duty it was to 
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remain on the premises during the day, was also in 
attendance ; yet the above property was abstracted, and 
never missed till the following morning when the safe 
was opened. 

A reward of 3,000^. was immediately offered for the 
recovery of the property, and so ran the offer : “ Hef 
most gracious Alajesty’s pardon will be granted to any 
one of the guilty parties who will give such evidence as 
will procure the conviction of the other offender or 
offenders;” and, although this offer, with a description 
of the notes stolen, which occupied three full pages in 
octavo, was published in almost every newspa])er and 
periodical in the three kingdoms, and on the con- 
tinent, no clue could be obtained of the robbers, yet, 
after a considerable lapse of time, and when the 
circumstance had been almost forgotten by every one 
but the losers of tlie j)roperty, the bank notes were 
returned in a j)arcel, directed to the bankers in an 
unknown hand, and of course without any com- 
ment. 

It has seldom haj)pened that the failure of bankers 
is attended with any criminality on the part of the 
banker by an abuse of confidence reposed in him, 
through fraud or forgery, 'fhat there have been cases 
of gross criminality by bankers, and such as have dis- 
graced the class to which they belong, we freely admit ; 
but, happily for society, such eases arc' of rare occur- 
rence. We now proj)ose to give two instances of such 
conduct on the part of bankers, ending, in one case, 
with the forfeiture of the life of the culprit at the hands 
of the public executioner, and the absconding of the 
other. 

Mr. Henry Fauntleroy became a partner in the house 
of Marsh, Sibbald, and Co., bankers, of llerners-street, 
about the year 1807 ; and in 1814 he was appointed 
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one of three trustees to the est.ate of a family consisting 
of eight children. He very soon after forged the sig- 
natures of his co-trustecs to a power of attorney for 
the sale of stock standing in their names in the Three 
per Cent. Consols. The first attempt being successful, 
it led to others ; and it suhsectuently turned out that 
he had carried on the same system of fraud and forgery 
from his first becoming a partner until his detection. 

The discovery took places from the; circumstance of 
one of the trustees accidentally investigating the ac- 
counts at the Bank of England, which he had been 
induced to do in consecpience of an order from the 
Court of Chancery that the whole of the property held 
in trust should, in the month of November, be paid 
over to the Accountant-General. 

The trustee was panic-struck at the discovery that 
the whole of the stock, amounting to 30,000/., had been 
sold out without his knowledge. He lost no time in 
communicating with the other trustee, and also with 
the partnei’s in the banking-house, wbo expressed their 
surprise and great alarm at the discovery. 

The trustee immediately proceeded to the police, and, 
on his deposition, a warrant was issued against Mr. 
Fauntleroy, which was placed in the hands of Plank the 
officer, who, on the following morning, succeeded in 
arresting Mr. Fauntleroy at the banking-house. 

On the 30th of October, 1824, Henry Fauntleroy was 
arraigned at the Old Bailey for forging the name of 
Frances Young, and that of two witnesses, to a power 
of attorney for the sale of stock, which power of attor- 
ney was presented to the Bank, and the sale effected, by 
Fauntleroy as the attorney for Frances Young. 

But the most extraordinary j)art of this case was, 
that on searching among his private papers, a docu- 
ment was found in his own hand-writing, whereby he 
admitted this and other forgeries, and: adduced his rea- 
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sons for so doing, 
list of forgeries : — 

The paper contained the following 

£ 

De la Place 

11,L50 

. . Three per Cent. Consols. 

E. W. Young . 

e5,000 

. . Ditto 

General Young . 

(),000 

. . Ditto 

iMTinces Young . 

5,000 

. Ditto 

Henry Kelly 

G,000 

. . Ditto 

Lady Nelson 

11,995 

. . Ditto 

Earl of Ossory . 

7,000 

. . Four per Cents. 

W. Bowen 

9,400 

Ditto 

J. W. Parkins ■ . 

4,000 

. . Ditto 

Other sums were 

also in 

the names of Mrs. Pelliaiu, 


Lfidy Aboync', and Henry and Eliza]>etli Fauntlcroy, 
The statement of amounts was followed by this decla- 


ration : — 


“ In order to keep up the credit of our house, I have 
forged powers of attorney for the above sums and j)ar- 
ties, and sold out to the amount here stated, and without 
the knowledge of my partners. I kept up the payments 
of the dividends, but made no entries of such payments 
in our books. The liank first began to refuse to dis- 
count our aeeeptanees, and to d(!Stroy the credit of our 
house. The Bank shall smart for it.” 

This document, coupled with the fact of the actual 
sale of the stock thus enumerated, was alone sufficient 


proof of his guilt; but other collateral evidence was 
submitted to tin; jury. In his defence Fauirtleroy said 
that the embarrassments of the firm had lieen caused 
by building speculations earricul over a number of 
years, that the oidy wealthy partner of the house died, 
and the withdrawal of his capital left the bank without* 
any resources ; and that another had overdrawn nearly 
100 , 000 ^, 


This defence — if defence it can be called — had no 
weight with the jury. He was immediately found guilty, 
and sentence of death passed upon him. 

Great exertions were made to save his life, not only 
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by several humane and philanthropic individuals who 
totally disapproved of capital punishments, but also by 
his counsel, who re-argued his case, first before Mr. 
Baron Garrow at the Old Bailey, and afterwards before 
the twelve judges, when both decisions were against 
him. 

The following is an account of the execution of 
Fauntleroy, abridged from one of the periodicals of the 
(lay : — * 

The execution took place on 3Uth November, 1824, 
and at eight o’clock in the morning the crowd assembled 
was enormous. Not only did the multitude extend in 
one coinpa(!t muss from Ludgate-hill to nearly the be - 
ginning of Smithiield; but Skinner-street, Newgate- 
street, Ludgate-liill — places from which it was impos- 
sible to catch a glimpse of the scaffold —were blocked 
up by pei'sons who were prevemted by the dense crowd 
before them from advancing further. Plvery window 
(u- house-roof which could command a view of the 
dreadful ceremony was likewise occupied. Without 
overrating the number of persons assembled, they might 
be estimated at nearly 100,000. 

At a (juarter before eight the sheriffs arrived at New- 
gate, and proceeded immediately to the prison. He 
bowed to them on j)erceiving they were present, but 
made no observation. 'I'he demeanour of the unhappy 
man was perfecdly composed. His eyes continued closed, 
and no motion was visible in his countenance ; and 
thus, accompanied by two clergymen, om; taking each 
nrm, the ])risoner reached the foot of the stei)s leading 
to the scaffold, The moment he appeared the immense 
crowd maintained a dead silence, and took off their 
flats. In less than two minutes aftc'r the pidsoner had 
ascended the scaffold everything was iireiiared for his 
execution. Mr. Cotton, the ordinary, now placed him- 

Annual Register, vol. Ixvi. page 163. 
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self before the prisoner, and commenced reading the 
appointed service, and whilst repeating the words “Thou 
knowest, oh Lord, the secrets of our hearts,” the trap- 
door fell, and with it all that was mortal of Henry 
Fauntleroy, the banker. 

In the early part of December, 1 828, some unfavour- 
able reports got abroad resj)ecting the credit of M(‘ssrs. 
Remington, Stephenson, and (’o., bankers, of Lombard- 
street, and many customers in consequence removed 
their accounts. To counteract such rumours and allay 
all doubts, five of the principal bankers in London inves- 
tigated the atfairs of the bank, with the result of which 
they w’ere so well satisfied, that each of them advanced 
20,000^. on such securities as they found the bank to 
possess, made, further, a declaration of their entire con- 
viction of the solvency of the house, and went so for 
as to induce many parties who had withdrawn their 
accounts to resume them. 

This favourable aspect of affairs was however soon 
doomed to undergo a complete change. On Saturday, 
the 27th December, 1828, it was reported in the city 
that Mr. Rowland Stephenson, the active partner in 
the house, M.P. for Leominster, and treasurer of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and other public bodies, had 
absconded with a considerable sum of money and 
Exchequer bills belonging to the customers of the bank. 

The whole city was panic-struck, and, from the high 
estimation in which Mr. Stephenson was held, the 
report ^ould not be believed. The stoppage of the 
bank, however, about two o’clock in the day placed the 
question beyond all doubt ; but it was some days before 
the full extent of Stephenson’s defalcations became 
known. 

The mode adopted by Stephenson to deceive his 
partnei’s with respect to the various deposits of Exche- 
quer bills was, by having sealed packets with the name 
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and address of the depositor, and amount of Exche- 
quer bills endorsed thereon ; so that the bankers who 
examined the state of affairs of the bank, concluding 
that the actual securities were inclosed in the envelopes, 
(lid not examine them further. Had they done so, 
they would have discovered that the Exchequer bills 
had all been abstracted, and slips of paper substituted. 

X somewhat curious circumstance happened in con- 
nexion with Stephenson’s flight. It became known 
to one of his sureties that he had l(*ft his home in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital at four o’cloisk in the morning, 
and being fully impressed with an idea that something 
was wrong, the gentleman immediately waited upon 
Sir .lames Shaw, the president of the hospital, and 
stating his fears, urged Sir .Janu's to withdraw the 
balance from the bankers ere it was too late, and 
thereby preserve him from ruin. Sir .Tames hesitated 
for soimj time, but .at last drew a cheque for 5,000/., 
whi(^h was presented and paid before the knowledge of 
Stephenson’s flight had tr.anspircd. At two o'clock the 
house stopped, having a b.alance of only 800/. due to 
the hospital. 

As is usually the ease in similar circumstances, it 
(!arae out that Stephenson had been a frequent visitor 
to the gambling table, and that he was also connected 
with several questionable tlu'atrical chai’acters. The 
money he lost through these channels w.as very great, 
mul, as his means were not sufticient to enable him to 
meet such losses, he made use of the Exchequ^ bills, 
and other securities, placed in his hands for safety. 
The extent of his defalcations at the bank was 200,000/. 
besides abstracting Exchequer bills to the amount of 
70,000/. ; added to which, he had contracted debts to a 
'f^fy considerable amount. 

A fiat in bankruptcy was issued out .against the part- 
ners in the bank, and on the 10th of January, 182f), an 
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indictment was preferred against Rowland Stephenson at 
the Old Bailey, charging the bankrupt with ein])ezzle- 
ment, and a warrant was issued for his apprehension, 
and that of his clerk Lloyd, with a reward of 1,000/, for 
the apprehension of the former, and 300/. for the cap- 
ture of the latter. 

On leaving the hospital, Stephenson called on a per- 
sonal friend, named Welsh, of the Argyle-rooms, Re- 
gent-street, to whom he related the situation in which 
he was placed, and the ne(*essity of his immediah' 
flight. He was accompanied ])y Lloyd, who was his 
confidential clerk, and fully (!Ognizant of all his pro- 
ceedings. Welsh, at the earnest entreaty of Stephen- 
son, left London with them. Their object was to 
embark on board of an American vessel on the coast 
of Wales. On arriving at Pill they engaged a pilot 
yacht for one month at two guineas a day. After 
seeing them on hoard the ya(;ht, Welsh left them 
and returned to town. 

After vainly cruising about in the hope of meeting 
one of the outward-bound American ships, Stephenson 
and his com])anion weia; landed at a placa* called Clo- 
velly, on the coast, a place admirably adapted for con- 
cealment. On the Tuesday Stephenson hired a skiff, 
the Pill pilot having returned home, and again made 
.several unsuccessful attempts to get on board a vessel. 
He was detained at Olovelly from the Tuesda}' till 
Friday. During the interval Ids liberality to the people 
{it the l^n, and also to the owner of the skiff, was the 
theme of general admiration ; and, of course, a corre- 
sponding amount of attention was shown him. 

On the Friday, when the j)ost arrived, Stephenson 
eagerly seized the m^wspaper (they had only one weekly 
paper at Clovelly), and was for some, time absorbed in 
reading it : and, {iltliougli frequently asked for it, he 
would not yield it up. At last he called the landlady, 
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and said that, as the newspaper contained an interesting 
account of a particular friend of his, he should like to 
take the paper with him. The landlady urged the great 
disappointment the loss of the paper would be to her 
customers ; but a large bribe otfered for the paper 
settled the question — she could not deny so nice a gen- 
tleman anything. 

When the landlady had retired, Stephenson put the 
newspaper into the fire ; and when it was entirely 
burnt, he said to his com])anion, “ Thank God ! we are 
now safe. That paper contained a full description of 
l)oth of us ; and if any of the people here had seen it, 
all would have been lost.” On that day they succeeded 
in g(‘tting on board of a vessel bound for Savannah, 
which place they reached on the 27th of February. 

No event ev(*r excited so painful a sensation in the 
city as tlie case of Rowland Stephenson : it seemed to 
dissolve the ties which bind men together in a business 
where honour is held almost universally as the govern- 
ing power. The btinkers felt it as a stain upon them, 
and exhibited a dejec^ted and downcast a])pearance ; 
and it was long befoi’C they recovered from the .shock. 
It was worse than half a dozen failures.* 

The London banker’s, during the war, had discount 
accounts with the Bank of England, and many con- 
tinued them after tin* peace ; but first-rate bankers 
mak(! it a rule to avoid discounting with the bank, their 
own resources Ireing genei’ally suffici(‘nt. But during 
the panic of 1825-0, it was observ<‘d that bflhking- 
boiises of the highest character, houses which had 
hardly ever been known to ap]ily to the Bank for dis- 
count, found it necessary to do so. The alternative of 
such bankers was, either to withhold assistance from 
the country bankers in their connexion, at the risk of 


^ See Times Newspaper, lOtli January, 1820 . 
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compelling them to suspend their payments, or to afford 
supplies by sending in bills for discount to the Bank. 
They preferred the latter, and supported many country 
bankers who but for this must have failed. 

Independent of the discount ac^counts, nearly all the 
bankers have what they call drawing accounts at the 
bank, or, in other words, dejiosit accounts. The average 
weekly amounts of these deposits, according to a return 
of the assets and liabilities of the Bank of England, in 
1840, was 730,0/5/. 0.9. 5rf. 

The great importance of the banking system is 
clearly demonstrated by the amount of money belong- 
ing to the public held by the bankers in the United 
Kingdom, which amount is estimated at upwards of 
100 , 000 , 000 /. 

The amount of money actually circulating through 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, including what is 
usually denominated paper money, is about 70,000,000/.: 
this sum corresponds with the amount of money put in 
circulation by the several bankers in the United King- 
dom, being about two-thirds of their deposits ; and 
assuming that 30,000,000/. of the above amount is in 
dejiosit with the Bank of England and the London 
bankers, who allow no interest on deposits, and 
assuming further that two-thirds of this sum are laid out 
at five per cent, interest, it follows that a profit equal 
to 1,000,000/. is annually made and shared among the 
metropolitan banks, and that the sum of 10,000,000/. 
is at aU times lying in the coffers of the London banks 
unproductive either to the banks or the depositors. 

Tlie profits of London private bankers are derived 
from various sources, the principal being the interest 
realized by the use of the balances left in their hands, 
which they lend out in the shape of discounts or loans 
to those customers whose operations compel them to 
have recourse to their banker for assistance. 
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A considerable profit also accrues by acting as agents 
to country banks. 

The agency business for country bankers is not, 
however, always the most desirable ; because such 
bankers are frequently (jompelled to have recourse to 
their London correspondents for assistance, and gene- 
rally at a time when the London bankers require all 
their resources themselves. 

Some country banks pay the London banker a 
fixed annual sum for conducting their agency business; 
others allow a commission on tin* amount of the transac- 
tions durifig the year. 

There are many country bankers who pay no com- 
mission, but who leave <a sum of money in the hands of 
their London agents in the nature of a deposit, against 
which they are not permitted to draw. In a word, the 
sum, which varies from 4,000/. to 30,000/., is altogether 
withdrawn from the general account of the country 
banker, and j)la(!e(l to another, called The Deposit 
Account.” 

On all stock in the public or other funds purchased 
or sold by the banker for his customer he is allowed 
one-half of the commission charg('d by the broker. 

There are several causes, however, at the present 
(lay which operate against the increase of the profits of 
the private bankers of London. Tlie first, and indeed 
the most important, is the introduction of metropolitan 
joint stock banks ; the second, the large amount of 
deposits in the savings bank, wdiieh is m'arly equal to 
30,000,000/. : these deposits, although for the most part 
the property of the industrious and frugal of the produc- 
tive and poorer classes, belong also to the middle class 
of society ; and before the introduction of savings banks 
*^ueh spare capital generally found its way into the 
hands of the bankers, with whom it was considered, 
though not a profitable, yet a safe investment. 


s 
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The practice of transmitting money from one part of 
the kingdom to another through the agency of the post- 
office has also diminished the profits of bankers. This 
practice has of late increased to such an extent as to 
make it necessary to erect a separate building, having 
all the elements of a bank, near the post-office, for the 
purpose of exclusively conducting this description of 
business. 

One of the causes of the success of the private 
bankers of London has undoubtedly arisen from the 
circumstance that the government has seldom or never 
interfered with their business, a fact which ought to be 
strongly impressed on the minds of those who fancy 
that legislation can be applied with profit to the arrange- 
ment of transactions with individuals. And we are 
consequently enabled to close our history of London 
bankers without reference to any legislative restraints 
whatever, as applicable to that important and highly 
respectable class of the community. 
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Written contracts for the payment of money origi- 
nally assumed the form of tin* bill or promissory note, 
payable to the person or i)ersons named therein. It 
soon becjune obvious that these instruments would be- 
come mor(^ valuable if made transferable, either to order 
or bearer, and accordingly we have in the first the 
elements of the modern inland bill of exchange, impro- 
perly so called, and in the latter the hank note. 

Both these instruments play so large a part in the 
business of a country banker, that he might not inaptly 
be styled a dealer in promissory notes payable on de- 
mand either to the bearer or to the indorser ; and they 
may be said to have had their origin somewhat after 
the following manner. Manufacturers employing a great 
number of poor people were sometimes disappointed in 
raising the necessary supplies for their weekly wages ; 

s 2 
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they therefore hit upon the expedient of paying their 
workmen by a temporary species of paper money, pay- 
able some mouths after date. At first there was a diffi- 
culty in exchanging them with the shopkeepers ; yet 
some few were found to take them, and consequently 
obtained the custom of all the workmen ; which others 
perceiving, soon found it their interest to take them 
also ; and, as the same were punctually paid when due, 
the confidence in them increased until the period of 
their circulation was lessened ; and, at last, such was the 
credit obtained by the issuers, that their notes — as they 
were then called — were made payable on demand, and 
freely taken, not only by the workmen, but by the 
tradesmen themselves, who frequently found that de- 
scription of circulation more convenient for paying 
distant creditors than even the precious metals. 

No one w ould refuse to accept as money the promis- 
sory note or obligation of an individual of whose sol- 
vency no doubt could be entertained ; and, inasmuch 
as value of some description must, it was presumed, 
have been originally given for such promissory note or 
obligation, it was obvious that, whilst it continued to 
circulate from hand to hand, it was a benefit to the 
public, whilst at the same time its continuance in cir- 
culation was a very great source of profit to the issuer. 

The first notice that we find of the establishment of 
any regular country bank in England is in a letter from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the month of August, I75r>,* in 
which it is stated that “ notes are issued from the 
bank established in this town by a company of gentle- 
men of character and fortune, which will be of infinite 
advantage to this place and county.” 

These notes were issued in advance to tradespeople, 
whose bills were discounted by the bank. 

Some similar accommodation, through the medium 

* Vidt Nev^castle Courant of the 23rd August, 1755. 
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of large shopkeepers, or of private individuals who ex- 
changed cash for bills, had previously (ixisted ; and it 
is a reasonable conclusion, that without some such ac- 
commodation the internal trade and manufactures 
could never have been carried on. 

Another source of supply was also formerly drawn 
from the collectors and receivers of the revenue, who 
were permitted to retain in their hands the money so 
(■ollected for some time after its receipt ; and, indeed, 
previous to the formation of banks, it was often — as we 
have shown — a matter of difficulty for the receivers of 
the revenue who resided in the more distant parts of 
England to find a secure mode of transmitting the 
public revenue to London. 

These parties consequently discounted bills for their 
immediate friends ; Init, as they were confined to large 
towns, and only two in each county, and their receipts 
seldom being more than adequate to the demand for 
money where such collectors happened to reside, the 
rest of the county must have experienced considerable 
inconvenience in procuring cash for their bills. 

The increase in the trade of the country must have 
augmented these difficulties, and necessitated the tran- 
sition from a partial and dependent source of supply to 
more regular and extended accommodation, and have 
given permanency to such institutions as made it a 
business to provide it. 

From these well-known facts it is demonstrable that, 
though banks for the express purpose of supplying the 
country traders with cash for their bills and other 
advances of money are of comparatively late date, yet 
less direct, though much less efficient, means have 
always been found absolutely necessaxy. 

On the foundation of banks in the countiy, those 
traders who had previously maintained a direct cor- 
respondence with merchants in London in reference 
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to money transactions, now carried on such business 
with the metropolis through the medium of the banker 
in their own neighbourhood with whom they kept their 
cash. 

On this account the country banker drew largely 
upon a London banker, who agreed to transact the 
extensive country business thus acquired at a much 
lower commission than what had formerly been paid by 
the several country traders to their sej)arate corre- 
spondents : the rate of commission was reduced in con- 
sequence of the diminished trouble as well as risk ; the 
labour of keeping accounts, writing letters, making 
remittances, receiving and paying bills, was now trans- 
feiTed to one house, whit;h had before been divided 
among many ; and a new security was thus afforded to 
the transactions between the metropolis and the country 
by the interposed credit of wealthy and respectable 
banks, the establishment of which tended to strengthen, 
as well as to enlarge, the basis of credit. 

The origin of many of our ('ountry banks may be 
traced to very humble causes. It must not, however, 
be supposed that circumstances were alike in all cases ; 
but a general idea of their nature may be obtained from 
the history of one or two of the earliest country banks. 

In a history of Gloucester it is recorded that “ Mr. 
Wood’s is the oldest private bank, with the exception of 
Child’s, in the kingdom, having been established by 
James Wood, Esq., the grandfather of the present pro- 
prietor, in the year 1/16; and the present Mr. Wood, 
whose name is of so much celebrity as to be known in 
almost every part of Great Britain, is perhaps possessed 
of more wealth than any commoner in his Majesty’s 
dominions.” 

What kind of a bank the grandfather kept, or how he 
conducted his business, we have not been able to trace; 
but the late proprietor of the " Old Gloucester Bank ” 
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was such a well-known character as to require some 
special notice, 

Mr. James Wood, the celebrated millionnaire and sole 
proprietor of the Old Gloucester Bank, was born at Glou- 
cester in the year 17*56, and in connexion with his bank 
he, to the day of his death,* kept a shop such as comes 
within the description of a chandler’s shop, in which he 
sold almost everything, from a mouse-trap to a carriage ; 
not that his premises were large enough to contain all 
the necessary stores in which he dealt, nor indeed was 
it requisite that they should do so ; for his wealth was 
sufficiently well known to the various large manufac- 
turers and traders, so that they were at all times ready 
to supply him with goods to any amount. 

At one end of the shop the business of the “ Old 
Gloucester Bank ” was transacted ; and the whole esta- 
blishment was managed by Mr. James Wood, and (it is 
believed) two clerks or assistants. His habits were very 
penurious, and various anecdotes, illustrative of his 
miserly disposition, have since his death been widely 
circulated. 

He was unmarried ; entertained no company ; visited 
no one ; spent his whole time in his bank or shop, and 
his Sundays in a long walk in the country. 

The death of such a character excites no emotions of 
regret, but, on the contrary, contempt is felt for a man 
so covetous and of a disposition so grasj^ing. Like most 
misers. Wood left conflicting testamentary documents, 
which, since his death, have produced great and pro- 
tracted litigation ; and, as a consequence, a prolific 
source of profitable employment to the gentlemen of the 
long robe. James Wood’s personal property was sworn 
under 900,000/. 

We turn from the description of this shopkeeping 
banker to another of a different calibre. 

* Mr, James Wood of Gloucester died 20th April, 1836. 
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In a borough town of importance in one of the north 
midland counties dwelt a respectable draper, possessing 
a good connexion with the farmers frequenting the 
market of the town. Although the name of Robin Hood 
had long lost its terrors, those of Turpin and Nevison 
filled all men’s minds with fear — and with good reason ; 
for they and their fraternity exercised their calling with 
such energy and success, that it was always a matter of 
doubt with travellers whether or not they should arrive 
in safety at the next inn, or their destination, whatever 
that might be. With the farmers above alluded to there 
were more than ordinaiy grounds of alaian : the town 
almost adjoining the scene of the far-famed exploits of 
Robin Hood and his merry men was admirably situated 
for a levy by their less romantic successors of extempo- 
raneous taxes. To avoid as much as possible the losses 
thus arising, farmers, having full confidence in the 
honesty of the draper with whom they dealt, made him 
the depositary of their ready cash. Ready cash of his 
friends was, to our draper, as valuable as capital of his 
own, and buying for ready money was profitable; still 
money remained idle in his hands ; and, by degrees, he 
extended accommodation to his neighbours. 

Our draper now became famous for his extraordinary 
command of money, and his correspondence extended 
as far as Preston, in Lancashire. The profits thus 
arising seemed boundless, and the next step was taken 
by our adventurous shopkeeper : he allowed a small 
interest to his friends the depositors. The new business 
flourished to such an extent that it swallowed up the old 
one, and our draper at length became a hanker •proper, 
and no more a shopkeeper. 

Such was the origin of the Smiths. First confined 
to the town of Nottingham, afterwards extended to 
Hull and Lincoln, the business of the firm required a 
London correspondent entirely in their interest, and 
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such they found in the late Mr. Payne. And thus was 
founded the well-known firm of Smith, Payne, and 
Smith, whose prosperous career it is not our business 
to follow. 

The increase of banks throughout the country was 
actively encouraged by the private bankers of London, 
and indeed the existence of a great national bank like 
that of the Bank of England naturally assisted the 
creation of smaller establishments. 

In all those places the trade of which has been suffi- 
cient to encourage a plurality of banks, it has been 
found that the competition has contributed to the 
public accommodation, there being in all large manu- 
facturing and commercial towns rival firms, whose 
financial operations could not, with propriety, be en- 
trusted to the same house. 

“ It is not by augmenting the capital of the country, 
but by rendering a great part of that capital more active 
and productive than it would otherwise be, that the 
most judicious operations of banking can increase the 
industry of the country. That part of his capital which 
a dealer is obliged to keep by him unemployed and in 
ready money, for answering occasional demands, is so 
much dead stock, which, so long as it remains in this 
situation, produces nothing either to him or to the 
country. The judicious operations of banking enable 
him to convert this dead stock into active and produc- 
tive stock, into materials to work upon, into tools to 
work with, and into provisions and substance to work 
up into stock, which produces something both to him- 
self and his country. 

“ The gold and silver money which circulates in any 
country, and by means of which the produce of its land 
and labour is annually circulated and distributed to the 
proper consumers, is, in the same manner as the ready 
money of the dealer, all dead stock : it is a very valu- 
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able part of the capital of the country which produces 
nothing to the country. 

“ The gold and silver money which circulates in any 
country may be compared to a highway, which, while 
it circulates and carries to market all the corn and 
grain of the country, produces itself not a single pile of 
either, 

“Banking, by providing, if it may be allowed so 
violent a meta})hor, a sort of waggon-way through the 
air, enables the country to convert, as it were, a great 
part of its highways into pastures and corn-fields, and 
thereby to increase very considerably the annual jiro- 
duce of its land and labour.”* 

The credit given to the circulation of country bank- 
ers’ notes must owe its maintenance to the sponta- 
neous confidence of the public ; for credit is a conse- 
quence, not a cause; the effect of a substance, not a 
substance: ’tis the sunshine, not the sun; the quick- 
ening that gives life to trade gives being to the 
branches, and moisture to the root: it is the oil of the 
wheel, the marrow in the bones, the blood in the veins, 
and the spirit in the heart of all the negotiations of 
trade, cash, and commerce. 

“ Credit is produced and grows insensibly from the 
firm and upright dealing, punctual compliance, honour- 
able performances of contracts and covenants; in short, 
it is the offspring of universal probity,”* 

The credit of a banker passes current through the 
medium of promissory notes, payable on demand, not 
only because the public think they can receive money 
for them when required, but because of the known 
reputation of the banker; and no one objects to receive 
such notes or to buy goods with them, fearing to have 

♦ Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.” 

t Vide “ Essay on Credit,” by Robert Harley, in the 13 th vol. of 
Lord Somers’s Collection of Tracts in the British Museum. 
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them returned, so long as the ability to pay remains 
undoubted. 

The confidence in bankers’ notes, from their first 
introduction to the year 1772, had received no material 
check ; but at this period the failure of the Ayr Bank 
in Scotland, accompanied by others of great extent in 
Holland, caused such notes to be greatly depreciated ; 
and, had not the Bank of England assisted those bankers 
whose solvency was unquestionable, the conseciuences 
both to public and private credit would have been very 
serious. 

The ne.xt cheek to commercial credit arose from the 
failure of a circulation established between Lancashire 
and London, w('ll known in the courts of law as the 
case of Gibson v. Johnson ; but, although the amount 
was large, the circumstances arising out of the failure 
were so limited in their effects, that it did not produce 
any general convulsion in the money-market. 

During the interval between the failure of the Ayr 
Bank and the distress of 1793, a very material change 
had taken place in regard to the general circulation. 
Banks had been established in almost every town 
throughout the country, and in the larger towns rival 
establishments were formed. These produced a most 
important and beneficial change to the country by 
increasing its circulation; but, as this was not founded 
on sound ])rinciples, it was liable to be affected by any 
sudden shock or panic given to public or private credit; 
and it not unfrequently happened that those country 
banks whose principals were men of large property 
could not stem the torrent of mistrust, which spread 
like a contagion, till its consequences were incalculable. 

Thus, for instance, in the beginning of the years 
1793 and 1797 , the banks of Newcastle stopped pay- 
Hient, whilst those of Exeter and the West of England 
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stood their ground. The partners in the banks at 
Newcastle were far more opulent; but their private 
fortunes, being invested, could not be realized in time 
to answer a run on the banks. They allowed interest 
on their notes to commence some months after date, 
and then become payable on demand, by which means 
they had no time to prepare for their discharge. The 
banks in the West of England, on the contrary, ver}' 
wisely issued notes payable twenty days after sight, witli 
interest to commence fx'om the date of the note, and to 
cease on the day of acceptance. This practice enabled 
the latter to communicate with their correspondents in 
London, in time to receive that degree of assistance in 
which they stood in need. 

Another circumstance contributed very materially to 
produce the distress in 1 / 93 , which was the sudden 
and unexpected declaration of war. Such an event is 
usually preceded by some indication whicli enables the 
commercial and monied men to make preparations. On 
this occasion the short notice rendered any preparation 
impossible. The manufacturers in their distress applied 
to the country bankers for relief; but, as the want of 
money become general, and that want was increased 
gradually by an universal alarm, the country bankers 
required the payment of old debts, being utterly in- 
capable of increasing them, which of course brought 
their own situation to the test. 

We now come to a period in the history of banking 
marked by one of the most extraordinary circumstances 
that ever happened in this country, viz, the stoppage 
of the issue of specie in their customary payments by 
the Bank of England, This event we have fully de 
tailed in another part of our work : we shall therefore 
coniine ourselves to its effects on country banking. 

On Monday, the 20th of February, I797j the whole 
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of the bankers in Newcastle- on-Tyne suspended their 
issues of cash by agreement. They were impelled to 
that step by the following circumstances : 

The preceding Saturday being market day, the farm- 
ers, actuated by an apprehension of an immediate inva- 
sion, sent into Newcastle the produce of their farms, 
which they sold at very low prices, and immediately 
resorted to the different banks to convert the notes they 
had collected into specie. This drain of gold not sub- 
siding on the Monday, and the banks, conceiving it to 
be their duty to retain a sufficient proportion of cash to 
pay for their issues to the army, colliers, and manufac- 
turers, took the step above-mentioned, and, owing to 
the impossibility of procuring specie from the Bank of 
England, even this partial payment was suppressed. 

The following notice was extensively circulated 
through the whole district : — 

^‘Newcastle, 20th February, 1797. 

“ As the very great demand for gold, which has con- 
tinued for some time to be pressed upon the banks in 
this town, makes it necessary that an extraordinary 
quantity of specie should be brought into the country, 
“ Messrs. Ridley, Waddington, and Co. 

“ Messrs. Surtees, Purdoe, and Co., and 
“ Ralph John Lambton, Bulman, and Co., 
respectfully inform the public that they intend to take 
immediate measures for that purpose ; and they earn- 
estly hope that any further call upon them for gold 
will be suspended in the mean time, till they can obtain 
the supply adequate to the occasion.” 

A meeting of the wholesale traders of the town was 
held, at which resolutions were passed declaratory of 
the unabated confidence in the banks of Newcastle. 
Similar demonstrations of confidence in the stability of 
many other banks were also made. 
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In the meanwhile, the alarm in the country conti- 
nued to increase ; confidence in many of the banks 
vanished ; every creditor was clamorous for payment, 
which he Insisted should be in gold, and which was 
complied with until the bankers in London were ex- 
hausted. 

At first thf' Bank of England accommodated them- 
selves to circumstances, and furnished large supplies ; 
but unfortunately the Bank Directors caught the plague 
or panic ; their nerves could not support the daily and 
constant demand for gold, and in order to check that 
demand they curtailed their discounts to an amount 
never before attempted. This deterndnation on the 
part of the Bank, and the extent to which it was car- 
ried, came like an electric shock, placed every part of 
the community in the most immiiumt danger, and 
finally ended in the suspension of all payments in cash. 

The suspension of casli payments by the Bank of 
England, and the consequent issue of one and two 
pound notes, compelled the country bankers to avail 
themselves of a power voluntarily assigned to them; 
and by converting their credit into an artificial capital 
they almost unconsciously became the authors of great 
distress to the community. The tem])tation presented 
to the established country banks to substitute their 
own paper currency for s})ecie, and to supply farmers, 
shopkeepers, and manufacturers with their local notes 
at a profit, was under such (dreumstanees too strong to 
be resisted. 

At the period when the restriction on cash payments 
by the Bank of England took place, it is calculateel that 
there were about 280 country banks in existence ; hut, 
as at that time they were not compelled, as at present, 
to take out licences, their number cannot be accurately 
stated, but there can be no doubt they rapidly in' 
creased from 1797 to the year 1813, by which time they 
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numbered upwards of 900. It is too much the fashion 
to exaggerate the amount of misery brought on the 
community by the failure of country bankers f for it 
does not appear that such failui'es, or the looses caused 
thereby, have been to so great an extent as in other 
branches of commerce. In the Appendix to the Re- 
port from tlie Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Banks in the year 1841 may be found a sepa- 
rate statement of the number of bankrupts in twelve 
manufacturing counties and in twenty-nitie agricultural 
counties ; and the effects of the issues of country notes 
on the general trade of the sev(!ral districts where those 
notes circulate. In the twelve counties in England dis- 
tinguished for commerce and manufactures, making use 
principally of Bank of England notes and bills of ex-r 
change, there were from 1834 to 1841, both inclusive, 
5,953 bankruj)ts in a population of (>,944,032 ; and in 
the twenty-nine counties of England and the whole of 
North Wales, distinguished for agriculture and mining, 
there were in the same period 1,8(50 bankrupts in a 
population of 6,952,209. 

This view, however, limited as it is, merely indicates 
the source of truth ; it does not fully and completely 
develope it. Every one of ordinary commercial know- 
ledge is aware that the debts owing by bankrupts in 
manufacturing districts amount to three or four times 
the amount of debts owing by bankrupts in agricul- 
tural and mining districts. A perfect analysis of the 
number and amount of debts would probably show a pro- 
portion of more than ten to one in favour of country 
issues and against issues of Bank of England notes and 
bills of exchange, so far as the fact of bankruptcy gives 
evidence of the eJffects produced by various different 
issues on the condition of the people. 

Bankers possess, from their peculiar position, very 
superior means of distinguishing the careful from the 
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improvident trader ; indeed, it is considered as a regular 
branch of their professional experience that they should 
appreciate the credit of the various traders within the 
district of their circulation ; and this sort of practical 
sagacity they cultivate with great assiduity. It is the 
general practice of bankers to communicate, confiden- 
tially, with each other, touching the credit of any indi- 
vidual. While the transactions of country traders are 
thus surveyed by the banks of their respective districts, 
those of the country banks themselves are subject to 
the review of the London bankers, their correspondents, 
and these again are in some degree controlled by the 
Bank of England, which restricts, according to its dis- 
cretion, the credit with which the bankers are accom- 
modated. 

A series of checks thus maintained — though far from 
establishing a complete security against all injurious 
speculations — presents a powerful obstacle to its pro- 
gress. The system of country banking, as practised by 
men who know their business, is directly opposed to 
speculations : the country banker feels — or ought to 
feel— that it is his interest to discourage and prevent it 
by every means in his power. 

A banker, in his character as trustee for others, should 
be at all times a man of decision, and have a general 
knowledge of the respectability and responsibility of 
the mercantile community, especially of his own neigly- 
bourhood. 

The science of banking is not intuitive : there is no 
golden road to it. A man may be rich and powerful 
in his neighbourhood, and looked up to as a man of 
wealth ; but, as the taking care of his own estate is not 
banking, his character as a banker only commences 
when he has to take care of, and judiciously employ, 
the monies of other people entrusted to him. 

It is by neglecting to watch narrowly the operations 
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of commercial men, that bankers are too often instru- 
mental in causing not only the failure of their custo- 
mers, but of themselves also. To avoid as much as 
possible this state of things, a banker should, at the 
proper time, be able to negative the applications made 
to him for assistance, and on no account to allow 
feelings of a personal nature to get the better of his 
judgment. 

Most bankers in the country carry on their business 
of borrowing or receitdng money at interest, as well as 
lending upon securities, and they thereby form a con- 
necting link in the chain between the operative and 
inoperative classes ; they become the debtors of the 
capitalists and the creditors of the producers or distri- 
butors of revenue, and thus afford a ready medium of 
adjustment between the interests of these two great 
divisions of society. It is therefore the chief object of 
his study, and his constant desire, as we have stated 
elsewhere, to search out and to make choice of the most 
secure, as well as the most profitable employment of 
the capital wdiich is thus placed under his charge, and 
for the safety of which he is responsible. 

Those banks which issue notes are enabled to afford 
great convenience to persons paying or receiving their 
rent; and are generally of great advantage to the 
neighbourhood by rendering them occasional accommo- 
dation. This could not be done to anything like the 
extent to which it is now carried on in the absence of 
^uch a circulation. 

The disgraceful state of the copper coinage of Eng- 
land about the year 1786 induced several of the 
country bankers and private traders to issue what was 
usually designated “ provincial halfpence these, in 
some districts, totally supplied the place of the coin of 
the realm. 

They were for the most part very well executed, espe- 
cially those struclf at Birmingham. They generally 

T 
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represented some remarkable event or public building 
in connexion with the town from whence they. were 
issued. The Canterbmy halfpenny had the Cathedral, 
and the York the noble Minster ; the Leeds token had 
the Cloth Hall, &c. 

Striking emblems of that spirit of industry and com- 
merce which peculiarly characterises the English wero 
displayed on these coins ; one })ayable at Ipswich had 
“ May God preserve the plough and sail.” At* New- 
castle the penny bore the following on one side, “ One 
penny token, for public accommodation on the revers^p, 
a bale of cotton surrounded by a wreath, with this in- 
scription, “ Payable at the Cotton Works, Newcastle, 
one-pound note for 240 tokens 1 8 1 3.” A weaver is ;it 
work upon a Haverhill coin ; reverse, a plough and 
shuttle. Shi])s in full sail adorned the coins, and were 
meet insignia of the trade, of Liverpool, Yarmoiitli. 
Portsea, and the Cinque Ports. 

Illustrious characters and men remarkable in British 
history had their effigies transmitted to distant clinn's 
upon common currency, which perhaps conveyed the 
‘‘ charge of fame” better than expensive medallions; 
they however partially disappeared when the new cop- 
per coinage of 1799 was issued by government; and 
by the y7th George III. ca]). 3, ” the issuing and circu- 
lating of pieces of copper money, or other metal usually 
called tokens,” was prohibited ; and they were entirely 
withdrawn. 

A considerable revenue having been raised by a 
stamp duty on bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
it would naturally occur to the government that the 
promissory notes of a country banker, payable on de- 
mand, might fairly be subjected to a duty, as well as 
the promissory note of a merchant or other individual. 
Accordingly, about the year 1791, a duty was imposed 
on the issues of country banks. The promissory note 
of an individual once paid may be said to have pet' 
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formed its office ; but it is not so with the promissory 
note of a country banker. When this is brought in and 
paid it is re-issued, and becomes in fact a new promis- 
sory note to a new holder. When the attention of the 
government was called to this subject, it was suggested 
that notes thus re-issued ought in equity to be re- 
stamped ; but it was soon obvious that to subject each 
note to a fresh duty would not, from the nature of bank- 
ing business, be possible ; the government therefore 
passed an Act in 1804 limiting the re-issuing of all 
('oiintry notes to three years from that date. 

The country bankers, (!ven those of the very highest 
respectability, could not always prevent the accidental 
re-issue of the notes after the* legal period ; and persons 
who would have shrunk from the contemplation of a 
fraud on the revenue found themselves, in consequence 
of the oversight of a clerk, the objects of a prosecution, 
and subject to a very high penalty. Various informations 
were from time to time exhibited against different bank- 
ing-houses, and fines to a large amount were recovered. 

The bankers at length submitted to such an increase 
of duty as might be consid(‘red equivalent to the advan- 
tages arising to the revenue from the period to which 
th(‘ re-issuing of noti^s was restricted. In the year 1815 
the duties upon country bank notes were increased,* 
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and all notes bearing date after that year were allowed 
to be re-issued as long as the parties thought fit.* 

Besides the stamp duties payable on notes, each indi- 
vidual or company issuing notes must take out a licence 
renewable annually, the cost of which is 30/. This 
licence specifies the names and places of abode of the 
body corporate, person or persons, in the firm to whom 
it is granted, the name of such firm, the place where 
the business is carried on, &.C., and a separate licence 
must be taken out for every town or place where any 
notes shall be issued by or on account of any banker. 
Unless the licence granted to persons in partnership 
set forth the names and places of abode of all persons 
concerned in the partnership, whether their names 
appear on the notes issued by them or not, such licence 
shall be absolutely void (.'>5 Geoi'ge III. c. 144). 

The 9th George IV. cap. 23, authorised English 
bankers, not in the cit}' of London, or within three 
miles thereof, to issue promissory notes, and to draw 
and issue bills of exchange, on unstamped paper, for 
any sum of .>/. or upw'ards, expressed to be payable to 
the bearer on demand or to order, at any period not 
exceeding tw'enty-one days after date, upon obtaining 
licences costing 30/. ; provided such bills of exchange 
be drawn upon bankers in London, Westminster, or 
Southwark, or provided such bills be drawn by any 
banker or bankers at the place where h(i or they shall 
be licensed to issue unstamped notes and bills upon 
himself or themselves, or his or their co-partner or co- 
partners, payable at any other place where such banker 
or bankers shall be licensed to issue such notes and 
bills. Bankers having such licences are to give security 
by bond that they will keep a true account of all pro- 
missory notes ahfl bills so issued, and account for the 

* Fide Iteport of the House of Commons in 1819, on the Bank Ke- 
strictioa Act, page 407. 
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duties on them at the rate of 3s. for every lOO/.j 
and also for the fractional parts of 100/., of the average 
amount of such notes and bills in circulation. 

Persons post-dating unstamped notes or bills shall for 
every such offence forfeit the sum of 100/. 

The Act of the 3rd and 4th of Will. IV. c. 83, directs 
that all persons or associations carrying on banking 
business, and issuing promissory notes payable on de- 
mand, shall keep weekly accounts of their issues, and 
shall within a month of each of the quarters ending 
with the 1st of April, 1st of .July, 1st of October, and 
1st of January, make up from the weekly accounts an 
average account, verified on oath, of their issues during 
the preceding quarter, whit^h shall be transmitted to 
the Stamp Office in London. The penalty for neglect- 
ing or refusing to make and transmit such account, 
500/. on the corporation, company, person or persons, 
issuing the notes, and 1 00/. on the secretary so offend- 
ing. The wilful sending a false return to be punished 
as perjury. 

Previous to the year 17/4, there was no legislative 
restriction to the issue of small notes, which were cir- 
culated freely in various parts of the «!Ountry, but more 
especially in the northern counties. In the 15th 
George III. an Act was ])assed, “ to restrain the ne- 
gotiation of promissory notes .and inland bills of 
exchange for any sum less than twenty shillings ; ” 
and in the 1 7th of the same reign, another Act was 
passed “ for further restraining the negoti.ation of 
promissory notes and inland bills of exchange for any 
sum less than five pounds ; ” which Acts were in the 
27th of the s<ame reign made ])erpetual. 

By the 37th of the same reign the said last recited Act, 
so far as the same related to the making void of promis- 
sory notes, drafts, or undertakings in writing payable 
on demand to the bearer thereof, for any sum less than 
the sum of five pounds in the whole, was suspended 
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until the 1st day of May then next ensuing, which sus- 
pension was by several subsequent Acts continued 
until two years after the expiration of the Bank Restric- 
tion Act; and on the 22nd of July, 1822, the regula- 
tions as to the issuing of notes under the value of five 
pounds were further continued until the .5 th of January, 
1833. 

Such was the state of the law as it regarded the issue 
by country banks of one-pound notes, which were 
issued by them in their respective districts, as the 
trade of those districts required, keeping in mind the 
period when, according to the Act of Parliament, they 
were to be no longer negociated. 

But in February, 1820, the ministers of the Crown 
announced it to be thtnr intention to shorten the 
period for issuing one-pound notes, from 1833 to 1829. 
Those country bankers who had not a sufficient quantity 
of stamps by them to keep up their issues until 1829, 
applied to the Stain]) Office for a needful supply ; but 
to their astonishment they were informed that, by an 
official letter addressed to the Commissioners of Stamjis, 
they were forbidden to issue any stamps for one-pound 
notes to any country banker whatever. This step was 
not only in direct violation of the law, but was a breach 
of faith on the part of the government. 

At this period, which was immediately after the 
great panic, country banks possessed of the most ample 
funds in Bank of England notes applied, through their 
London agents, to the Bank for gold in cixchange for 
them, and were informed that the Directors had not 
gold enough to take them up. At this time, be it 
remembered. Bank of England notes, though freely cir- 
culating throughout the country, were not a legal 
tender.* The country bankers therefore exercised the 
greatest forbearance towards the Bank of England in 

* Bank notes were first made a legal tender by 3 and 4 William IV. 
cap. 93. 
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taking their notes instead of gold, which they were 
entitled to demand, because the law required the Bank 
Directors, in common with all other issuers of paper 
money, to pay all their notes in gold. 

The general utility of provincial banks of issue is 
reduced to this simple proposition — whether from past 
experience the country in the enlarged state of its com- 
merce could be sufficiently provided with bills and 
discounts without their assistance. It is now generally 
admitted that government would have acted wisely 
had they only regulated the small-note cirimlation of 
England, instead of prohibiting it altogether. 

The government broadly charged the English bankers 
with causing the panic ; but it is now evident the 
bankers had only their share in bringing to a crisis 
that period of false prosperity. Almost all persons in 
business, merchants as well as bankers, overtraded at 
that time, and it is unjust to (diarge upon one class of 
the community exclusively what really belongs in part 
to every class, not (excepting the government itself. 

The consequences of sudden iianics in the mer- 
cantile world cannot lie measured : they baffle all 
ordinaiy calculations. At such periods, the means of 
a banker being diminished, he must of necessity con 
tract tlie amount of his accommodation ; for, those 
who lent him money h.aving withdrawn their cash 
balances, the persons to whom he had been accustomed 
to lend it can no longer have it.* 

Hence the minds of such bankers must at all times 
be subject to more or less anxiety, and their proceed- 
ings in consequence be timid and fluctuating. Their 
personal alarms cause them in times of difficidty to 
abridge or withhold that accommodation which they 
had been in the habit of affording to their customers ; 
and this not only ruins the credit of the traders who 
* Iluskisson on Depreciation. 
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were led to speculate upon the expectation that the 
assistance would be continued, but augments and pro- 
longs the public distrust. 

Many of the evils arising from the old system of 
country banking are fairly chargeable upon the govern- 
ment, who invariably refused to allow the adoption 
of a sounder system through the instrumentality of 
extended i)artnerships. 

Besides which, the government itself existed upon 
credit. Its expensive wars compelled it to issue mil- 
lions of promissory notes called Exchequer bills, which, 
instead of paying at maturity, they funded; thus creating 
places and appointments for a legion of commissioners, 
comptrollers, inspectors, I’eceivers, ai^comptants, &e. 
with their assistants, deputies, clerks, &c. 

There was this difference, however, between a 
government bill and a banker’s note : the one had to 
perform his promise by paying the money, whilst the 
government for uj)wards of a century has gone on bor- 
rowing and increasing its debt, until the amount has 
almost reached that point when (like the pedlar who 
day after day added another and another pound to his 
ass’s load, and at last broke his back) the country 
may sink under it. 

The following is a remarkable instance of the good 
effects of a judicious issue of paper money, the free 
circulation of which no hobgoblins like panics were 
permitted to check. 

In or about the year 1821, the authorities of Guern- 
sey determined to build a new meat market, at the cost 
of 4,000/. ; but, as they had not got the money, and were 
averse to borrowing it at a higli rate of interest, they 
determined to issue 4,000 one-pound notes bearing no 
interest. The contractor, at dates agreed upon, 
received these note in payment of his claim. With 
them he paid wages and what he owed for materials 
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used in the construction of the building ; and, as these 
notes were sanctioned by a vote of the states who con- 
stituted the Parliament of the island, they obtained free 
circulation. 

When the market was completed it consisted of eighty 
shops, which shops were let at a rental of ^il. per annum 
each, thus yielding an annual revenue of 400/. 

At the expiration of the first year, notice was given 
to all persons holding market-notes numbered from one 
to four hundred, both inclusive, to bring them before 
the president of the states and the committee of the 
meat market. Then, with the 400/. received from the 
butchers for tlu; first j^ear’s rent, the first batch of notes 
was cancelled, the notes being burnt in the presence of 
the president and the committee. 

Thus, in ten years, all the notes so issued were can- 
celled, and the authorities of the island were left in pos- 
session of the building and rental in perpetuity, without 
its having cost one shilling to any individual. Such is the 
power of credit, presenting as it does the most econo- 
mical means of calling into action the resources and 
energies of a people by giving immediate and full 
employment to labour, the source of all wealth. 

In the year 1818, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to Parliament that country bankers should 
make special deposits in the Bank of England for their 
small-note circulation. This proposition encountered 
very considerable t)pposition, and was viewed in the light 
of a star-chamber proceeding ; or, as the bankers ex- 
pressed themselves, “ it was a dangerous precedent, 
capable of being ui'ged as a vindication of future measures 
to an indefinite extent, and calculated to overturn the 
whole system of individual responsibility and free com 
merce.” The attempt was ultimately abandoned by the 
minister ; but the impression which was abroad, “ that 
government had seen good reason for calling for such 
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Special security,” soon proved itself, in the diminution of 
the business of country bankers, their circulation, and 
deposits. 

Should Parliament at any future time decide on 
requiring country bankers to give security for their 
issues, we apprehend it will be no easy task to fix of 
what description of property the security should consist. 
Many persons argue, that all bankers who issue notes 
should be required to dejiosit funded property, others 
landed jiroperty, &c. : both these are open to objections, 
and more particularly the first ; for, supposing a banker 
who is possessed of .50,000/. in the Three per Cent. Con- 
sols is desirous of giving the proposed security, and ten- 
ders the stock as such security, for what portion of the 
60,000/. would he be permitted to issue notes ? If for 
less than the amount the stock would fetch on the day he 
makes the application, it would be manifest injustice to 
require of him a deposit more valuable than the consi- 
deration given for that deposit; and if for the full amount, 
then, in that case, the public might still be losers; for, 
the price of his stock being dependent upon so m.'iny 
contingent circumstances over which he has no control, 
it might, in the event of his insolvency, be, by some 
political convulsion, in a few years reduced to one-half 
its original cost; for what has been may be again. 
In the latter case, there would be only ten shillings in 
the pound in the hands of government to pay the notes 
of the insolvent banker. 

The security of land, though not subject to the same 
convulsions as the stocks, is, to some extent, objection- 
able ; for investing money in landed property of any 
kind is considered an illegitimate mode of banking, and 
is never had recourse to by any one who knows his 
business ; therefore it would be difficult to find many 
bankers possessed of landed property, in their own 
right, sufficient to cover their issues. Yet, with all 
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these disadvantages, land is unciuestionably the solid 
foundation of all security, and, in one sense, unchange- 
able, for it can never increase ^r diminish in quantity ; 
yet those who boast of the extent of their land without 
taking into consideration the number of people to be 
employed in cultivating it, have the shadow without the 
substance, for n'd sine labor e. 

The considerations alleged by the friends of the 
('ountry bankers for the re-issue of small notes may be 
condensed as follows ; — 

1. Notes of one and two pounds ai’e currency for 
petty i)ayments or purchases, not for speculation in 
buying or selling. 

2. There was no speculation of consequence in corn 
or other agricultural produce during 1824 and 1825 ; 
th(!y were almost the only articles exempt from the 
mania of the day. 

3. Country bankers cannot, as the Governor of the 
Bank informed the Parliamentary Committee of 1 832, 
maintain a larger issue of notes than the requirements 
of their districts ; they issue only on demand, and the 
extent of the demand depends on the prices current in 
their neighbourhood at the time. 

4. Excitement and s])eculation may be carried to a 
great extent in countri('s devoid of small notes, and 
even, in some measure, of bank paper. Witness the 
case of France in 1830. At that time credit was so 
extended, and bill transactions had been so midtiplied, 
in France, that the I’eaction in trade consequent on the 
troubles in Paris and Brussels was most serious, and of 
very long duration, hardly inferior to that in England 
in 1820. 

These, and numerous other considerations, were not 
of sufficient force to induce the government to alter its 
determination, and the result has proved that a much 
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less number of country bankers failed when the small- 
note circulation was stopped than was expected. 

During the period when one-pound notes were in cir- 
culation throughout the country, there was a regularly 
organized gang of London thieves, who directed their 
especial attention to the robbery of bankers’ parcels. 
They had their secret agents in all directions, especially 
lurking about banking-houses, watching the proceedings 
of the clerks and porters. Their exploits were some- 
times of a very singular character ; a few of which we 
will now proceed to rebate. 

When the amount of country notes paid by the Lon- 
don agent had accumukited to an extent so as to require 
their being retunual into the (“ountry for re-issuing, it 
was customary to send them by some friend of the 
banker leaving London, or, what was no uncommnon 
thing, by the banker himself, who would come to town 
expressly for that purpose. On one of these occasions, 
a country banker had obtained from his London agent a 
large parcel of his notes, amounting to several thousand 
pounds, and, having taken two inside i)laces in the mail, 
as a precautionary measure, and as a furtlier security 
deposited his parcel in the seat, to which there was a 
lock and key, and having locked the same, he naturally 
considered all was safe. Two very agreeable and gen- 
tlemanly men got into the mail, and were fellow-tra- 
vellers with the banker. On the coach amving at the 
town where the passengers usually supped, the two gen- 
tlemen got out and invited the banker to do the same, 
which, however, he declined. They had not been in 
the house more than a few minutes, when one of them 
returned to the coach, and in rather a hurried, yet 
pressing manner, said, “ You had better come to sup- 
jier, Sir ; tliere is a fine roast fowl just from the spit, 
and if you do not come directly, it will be all gone. It 
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is a cold night,” he added, “ and a supper like the one 
now on the table will be quite refreshing.” Our friend 
the banker could not resist the touching appeal to the 
roast fowl, so he accompanied his polite fellow-traveller 
into the supper-room, thinking no doubt that, as he 
had got the key of the seat, all was right. They all 
three partook of the supper ; and on resuming their 
seats only one of the gentlemen returned to the coach. 
On the banker noticing this, and observing, “ I thought 
he said he was going all the way with you.” “ Yes ; 
so he was, but has altered his mind,” was the only reply 
the banker obtained. At the next stage this gentleman 
also left, wishing the banker a pleasant ride. 

On the banker b(nng left alone in the coach, he be- 
gan to make reflections as to his late companions ; but 
from their very gentlemanly demeanour no suspicion 
ever crossed his mind that they were a part of the Lon- 
don gang who had been ordered, at a moment’s notice, 
to go by the mail to assist in an indirect manner to rob 
him ; and not until he had arrived at his journey’s end 
did he discover, to his utter amazement,' that the lid of 
the seat had been forced, and the parcel of notes 
abstracted. 

It appears that the movements of the banker, while 
in London, were strictly watched by one of the gang ; 
and, on ascertaining at the hotel when and how the 
banker proposed to leave town, two individuals having 
the manners and address of gentlemen were selected to 
accompany him to lull suspicion, whilst others of the 
gang were, during supper, engaged in abstracting the 
parcel. The result was a compromise between the 
thieves and the hanker ; and the manner in which these 
affairs usually “ came off ” would, in these days of im- 
proved police, be hardly credited. The parties robbed 
usually received a letter from a solicitor — for the gang 
had a professional adviser specially retained by them 
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informing them that a client of his had instructed him 
to write, and in the case before us to say, that, if Mr. 

was willing to give one thousand pounds, the 

parcel of notes stolen from him would be returned in- 
tact. If the money terms were agreed on, then the 
modus operandi was arranged, and this was effected 
somewhat after the following manner. The banker was 
desired to be at a certain house at a certain time alone, 
and to ask no questions ; and should any one accom- 
pany him the door would not be opened. On his 
entering he was ushered into a room with a partition in 
the middle, having two apertures ; in the one he was 
desired by a voice from behind to place his one thou- 
sand pounds — but usually guineas, to prevent any trace 
— and the parcel would come out at the other ; whicli 
pantomime having both in the spirit and letter of in- 
structions been performed, the banker would retire with 
his parcel of notes, the amount of which was invariably 
found coiTect, and the thieves w’ould betake themselves 
whither they listed to share the spoil. 

On another oeca.sion, the thieves succeeded in ab- 
stracting a banker’s parcel in the following ingenious 
manner ; A country banker, who had the charge of a 
large amount of notes made up in a brown paper parcel, 
was one evening about to step into a hackney coach 
(cabs were not then in fashion). The porter at the inn 
had placed his luggage in the coach, together with the 
brown-paper parcel containing his bank notes, and just 
as he was stepping into the coach he was accosted by :i 
well-dressed and gentlemanly-looking man as follows : 
“ I beg your pardon. Sir, but is not your name Mr. 

of ?” The banker replied in the 

aflSrmative. “ Allow me. Sir,” said the stranger, in the 
politest manner possible, to ask after my old friend 
Mr. Walker of your town, who has been for some time 
laid up.” The banker, not suspecting the least trick, 
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replied, “ I am glad to inform you. Sir, that your friend 
Mr. Walker, whom I have the pleasure of knowing 
intimately, is getting on very well, and the doctor has 
pronounced him to be out of danger ; who shall I say 
inquired after him ?” The stranger gave him his card, 
and, touching his hat, at the same time thanking him 
for his information, wished him a pleasant journey, and 
walked leisurely away. Whilst this conversation was 
going on the coachman, who stood at first with the 
coach-door open, shut it, and on the stranger retiring 
opened it to admit the bankiT ; but to his utter astonish- 
ment the parcel of notes, which but a minute before he 
had seen placed in the coach, was gone. It appears that 
while the banker was held in conversation by the well- 
dressed man on one side of the coach, the other door 
was ciuietly opened by his companion, who had sufficient 
time to seize the parcel and he beyond the reach of 
pursuit.' The well-dressed stranger was easily over- 
taken, and brought back, and taken before a magistrate ; 
but, although it was in evidence that he was one of the 
swell-mob, no charge could be substantiated against 
him. This robbery was also compromised in the usual 
manner.* 

In Lancashire it has been almost an universal custom 
for many years past to use Bank of England notes instead 

The following- is a de.scription of one of these gentlemen, as fur- 
nished by one of the journals of the day: — 

John — — is a man possessing considerable talent and ingenuity, 
which have enabled him for many years to commit offences without detec- 
tion ; and, indeed, so discreetly has he uniformly conducted himself, that 
thos(' most intimate with him never suspected from whence he derived 
his pecuniary resources. These were only known to his employers, who 
were too deeply interested in keeping the secret ever to disclose it to the 

world. In addition to the address and appearance of a gentleman, is 

acquainted with the genealogy of most families of distinction, their resi- 
dences, estates, &c. ; and, being capable of conversing with ease and ele- 
gance on most topics, can readily impose himself on any company as a 
nian of consequence.” 
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of country notes, so that there are few banks of issue in 
that county. A banker at Liverpool, during the period 
when the one and two pound notes were in circulation, 
was in the habit of collecting all such notes as were 
too dirty and torn to circulate ; but he would only give 
19/. 10^. for 20/. notes, and when much defaced even 
less than that. He usually collected about 1,000/. per 
week, and sent up to London every fortnight a box 
containing about 2,000/. ; and in order to save the 
postage, which in those days was a considerable item in 
a banker’s expenditure, and at the same time to deceive 
the fraternity of London thieves, he was in the habit of 
directing the box to a chemist in Plough-court, Lom- 
bard-street ; and, as a further deception, in addition to 
the address, the words “ Spanish juice” were written on 
the lid of the box in legible charactei’S. 

He always advised his London correspondent when- 
ever he sent such a box ; and the chemist to whom if 
was addressed was aware of its contents, and for whom 
it was intended, and therefore without hesitation handed 
it over to the banker’s clerk who invariably called for it. 

One Monday morning, however, the box certainly 
arrived, but on opening it, instead of the usual quantity 
of Bank notes being found enclosed, it contained nothing 
but shavings. On inquiry, it turned out that the box 
arrived safe at the inn in London on the Sunday night, 
and was as usual placed together with other parcels by 
the same conveyance in a room which was ostensibly 
guarded by a watchman. It was supposed that during 
the temporary absence of this vigilant functionary 
some one got into the room and abstracted the con- 
tents of the box, and substituted the .shavings found 
therein. 

The banker on this occasion never recovered any por- 
tion of the lost notes, and when his loss became known 
the usual consequences followed : viz,, a run upon him, 
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against which he struggled for some time, but at last 
suspended his payments. A few years afterwards the 
mode adopted by the thieves on this occasion was dis- 
covered by a man who, having been sentenced to trans- 
portation for housebreaking, confessed the manner in 
which the robbery was effected. It turned out, as was 
suspected, that one of the myrmidons of the gang, 
whose business it was to perambulate Lombard-street 
daily, reported to his principals that he had observed 
on several occasions, but always on a Monday morning, 
that a clerk from a certain banking-house went over to 
the chemist and returned with a box. To trace this 
Ijox was no difficult manner ; hence the abstraction of 
its contents with, as he asserted, the connivance of the 
watchman ; but this discovery was but a poor satisfac- 
tion for the banker, whose ruin as we have before stated 
was the consequence. 

In the latter end of the year 1825, and during the 
panic, a clerk was dispatched from a house in Lombard- 
street with 10,000/. in one-pound Bank of England 
notes for the relief of a country banker in the county of 
Norfolk. 

The clerk travelled by tin* mail coach, and took the 
notes made up into a parcel in a blue bag. On leaving 
London there was no other passtuiger in the coach, and 
he began to congratulate himself on his good fortune 
in being alone with so large* and valuable a parcel. 

His joy on this a(;count was however of short duration, 
for on the coach arriving at Stratford two men muffled 
np in great coats got into the coach. On their enter- 
ing, the clerk took the parcel, which he had previously 
deposited on the seat, and placed it on his lap. This 
movement was observed by the men, who soon began 

* One million of one-pound notes would, if placed one upon another, 
fcach about 100 feet higlier Ilian the Mouiimeut, which is 220 feet in 
lieight. 
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to whisper to each other. The clerk did not like either 
their appearance of their manner ; but in order to show 
that he had no fear of them he pretended to be merry, 
by humming several tunes. 

At last one of the men, addressing the clerk, said, 
“ You are very fond of singing, I find ; hut why don’t 
you put your parcel on the seat ? there is room enough. 
It must surely be very valuable, or you would not hug 
it in the way you do.” 

This advice w'as,. however, declined by the clerk, who 
said he e.xperienced no inconvenience ; but, although 
he felt no inconvenience from the weight of the 
parcel, the horrible thought came across his mind 
that the two men were thieves, and that they intended 
to strangle him, and then seize on his parcel ; and he 
was confirmed in his opinion by the tenor of the 
remarks interchanged between them, the whole of which 
were directed to him and his parcel ; and, although 
carried on in an under-tone, his ear caught the follow- 
ing words of one of them, in reply to an observation of 
the other, “ Not yet ; wait till we get out of Braintree'.” 

On arriving at that ])laee, the clerk felt that he could 
proceed no further in such company ; he therefore on 
their stopping to change horses jumped out of the coach, 
and took the guard aside, recpiesting he would take hini 
to the banker in the town. This the; guard said he 
could not do ; but, on perceiving the excitement and 
agitation of the clerk, and understanding that the parcel 
he carried was of considerable value, he consented to 
accompany him to the banker, who he found had retired 
to bed ; but he soon made his appearance by opening 
the door, when the clerk flung the parcel into his arms, 
exclaiming, “Thank God, it is safe !” and immediately 
fell at his feet in a fainting fit. 

This singular scene took the banker quite by sur- 
))rise. He had no means of unravelling it : the guard 
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of the mail had left the town, and the only party who 
could throw any light upon it lay at his feet in a swoon. 
However, he soon procured aid, and with some restora- 
tives the dormant faculties of the clerk were reanimated, 
when he explained to the banker the cause of his sudden 
and unexpected appearance. 

The banker locked up the parcel, and, having made 
up a bed for the clerk, he was able, by nine o’clock in 
the morning, to prociced by post-chaise to his destina- 
tion, accompanied by the banker as an escort. 

On subsequent inquiries being made of the guard of 
the mail, it appeared that the two men, whose appear- 
ance had also excited his suspicions, were entirely un- 
known in that jiart of the country ; and, although their 
places were booked in London by another party for the 
whole distance, they both left the coach about three 
inil(5S from Braintree, not stopping at any house, or 
even a village. On alighting they swore dreadfully at 
the guard, and walked away : it Wc'is then about one 
o’clock in the morning. 

The following attempt to ruin a country banker, by 
compelling him to stop payment, was actually put into 
practice some years ago. It is marked by such diabo- 
lical wickedness that, although the principal actor has 
been removed l)y death, it should be recorded, if only 
to show to what a pitch the spirit of revenge will impel 
a human being. 

On the establishment of the Fire Insurance 

Company, its founder was appointed manager; and after 
the concern had been a few years in existence the 
conduct of this person was such as to call forth some 
severe remarks from the directors, and especially the 

chairman, who was a banker in the town of ; 

in short, to such an extent had his misconduct been 
carried, that it became absolutely necessary, in order 
to protect the interests of the body of shareholders, 

u 2 
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that he should be requested to resign, or he would be 
dismissed. The duty of conveying the decision of the 
board devolved upon the chairman, who, in conclusion, 
told him that on a given day he would call at the office 

and receive from Mr. B , the manager, the books 

securities, and monies, belonging to the Company then 
in his possession. 

Accordingly, on the day appointed, the chairman 
with two directors called at the office, where they found 

Mr. B and his son, a young man, with a brace of 

pistols, sitting on a box which contained the securities, 
&c. belonging to the company. The young man was 
ordered by the father to shoot the first person that 
molested or attempted to move him from his seat. This 
hostile reception, so unlooked for and unusual, asto- 
nished the chairman and directors, who accordingly 
retired to decide upon what steps it would, under these 
extraordinary circumstances, be desirable to take. On 
their leaving the premises, the manager called in twelve 
men, and told them he wanted them to walk in proces- 
sion to Messrs. , the bankers, and he would 

march at their head. 

It is necessary here to state, that with the funds 
belonging to the company in the hands of the manager 
he had, since the day he received notice of the termi- 
nation of his appointment, been engaged in exchanging 
such money for the banker’s notes, by which means he 
had accumulated several thousand pounds. Ihe notes 
so collected he had attached to large sheets of paper, 
and then pasted them on twelve boards like placards : 
one he carried himself, with these words in large cha- 
racters — “ Going to Messrs. s bank to demand 

payment.” Each man carried one, and they marched 
in single file to the bank. On entering the house he 
demanded instant payment in gold; the clerks were 
taken by surprise ; they had not so much gold in the 
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bank ; but they said they could in a very little time 
collect from the neighbouring banks the requisite 
amount; but no, this would not suit the manager: it 
was just the answer he expected. He replied, “ These 
notes are payable to bearer on demand; I now demand 
instant payment, or I shall proclaim your bank as hav- 
ing failed.” 

The clerks entreated a few hours’ indulgence, but he 
was inexorable ; he would not give a minute, and turn- 
ing to his men he said, “ Now, my boys, shoulder your 
placards;” at the same time taking from his pocket a 
printed paper, with which he had come provided, he 
pasted it over the one he had carried himself, and again 
headed the procession. This second placard announced 

that “ Messrs. had suspended their payments,” 

and in this manner he marched through the principal 
.stre(‘ts, to the utter amazement of the inhabitants, espe- 
cially those who had transactions with the bank, or who 
held any of its notes. The result w^as as might have 
been anticipated — the bank failed. The object of the 
manager of the assurance company had been gained; 
he surrendered his appointment and left the town. 

The end of this man. although terrible, was not so 
bad as he deserved. He died, we have been told, in the 
Fleet prison, placed there by the very son who had, per- 
haps unwillingly, aided him in his former wicked career. 

To give some idea of the great importance which was 
at one period attached to the term country banker, and 
the high estimation in which every one was held to 
whom that term was applied, it is only necessary to 
relate the following circumstance. 

Some years ago, a young woman of shabby-genteel 
appearance was taken before a metropolitan magistrate 
for vagrancy. The constable reported that he detected 
her in the act of begging. The magistrate, in the usual 
authoritative tone of addressing beggars, said, “Now, 
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young woman, you cannot be allowed to go about beg- 
ging. I think you are an impostor. What is your 
name ? Where did you come from ? What is your 
father?” 

These three interrogatories were all put at once, but 
of course required separate replies. The young woman, 
not hav ing been used to appear before a magistrate, 
began to cry. She was told, that sort of whimpering 
would not do there, but the questions must be answered. 
The girl hesitated for some time, but, on being threat- 
ened with the tread-mill, she replied, “ My name is 
Smith; I come from Lincolnshire; and my father is a 
banker.” 

On hearing this, the tone and tenor of the worthy 
magistrate’s address underwent a change. “ What !” 
he said, my good young woman, your father a coun- 
try banker, and allow his daughter to be begging in the 
streets of London I I consider he di.sgraces himself by 
such conduct. But surely, my good young creature, 
you must have done something to offend your father.” 
— “ No, sir,” was the ready reply; “ my father said he 
could not afford to keep me, so I was obliged to leave 
home.” 

" Not afford to keep you, and yet a country banker. 
How can that be? I must inquire into this; I shall 
write to the elergyman of your town, whom I happen 
to know, and ascertain the truth of your story, and if 
possible prevail on your father to take you home 
again.” 

In the mean time, the kind and considerate magis- 
trate ordered that the young woman should be taken 
care of, and every requisite afforded her until he re- 
ceived a reply to his letter. 

A few posts brought the clergyman’s answer, who 
stated that the young woman was not a daughter of the 
highly respectable banker of that name ; but was the 
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daughter of a mud banker in the fens, and that her 
father had been compelled through her misconduct to 
refuse to support her. 

The reverend gentleman added, that it was possible 
the mistake into which the worthy magistrate had fallen 
arose from the circumstance that in his part of the 
country all the labourers engaged in draining out the 
water are called bankers ; hence the term “ country 
banker.” 

This explanation, though it satisfied the magistrate 
of the error into which he had fallen, tended to renew 
his orginal feelings against this unfortunate vagrant, 
who was dismissed with the admonition, that if again 
caught begging she should be sent to the tread-mill. 

A very grave charge is frequently made against 
country bankers for not regulating their issues in strict 
accordance with the state of the exchanges ; but a 
country banker, being asked whether in the issue of his 
notes he paid attention to the rate of exchange, replied, 
“that the exchanges had no more to do with the regu- 
lating their issues than the last year’s snow.” What 
they attend to is, the weekly returns of the amount of 
notes issued by the Bank of England. 

It is a custom among country bankers who reside in 
the same district to exchange each other’s notes once 
or twice a week, something after the same plan as that 
adopted at the London clearing-house. This is a great 
convenience to all parties, and has the same effect in 
lessening the amount of bank notes or gold in circula- 
tion : it also operates as a check to a redundancy of 
issues by any particular bank. The notes of such 
hankers as reside beyond the limited distance are at 
once sent up to London, for the purpose of presen- 
tation for payment to the bankers to whom they are 
addressed. 

The mode adopted by the country bankers of making 
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payments in London for their several customers, by 
which they avoid the stamp duty, is to advise their cor- 
respondents that certain persons will call on them for 
certain sums of money, which sums are paid on demand 
by the London bankers to such persons on their sign- 
ing a cheque for the amount. 

Formerly, these payments were made by remitting 
bills of exchange payable to the parties who were to 
receive the money, and drawn at sight. Several at- 
tempts have been made to bring these payments within 
the meaning of the Stamp Act ; but tliey have all failed. 
That the revenue suffers by the plan now ado])ted, there 
can be no doubt ; but there is no remedy for it, because 
the law permits parties i*esiding in London to draw on 
London bankers at sight, without subjecting such pay- 
ments to the stamp duty. 

If we reverse the case, and suppose a party in Lon- 
don is desirous of making a payment to a person resid- 
ing in the country, lie takes the money to the London 
agent of the banker in the town in winch the person 
resides, and pays it into such country banker’s account 
on behoof of his correspondent. Sliould he require a 
receipt from the London house, as evidence of having 
paid the money, an act of precaution by no means 
unusual, such receipt, if it expresses for what object 
the money is received, as thus, “ Received of A. B. for 
C. D., in account with E. F. and Co.,” must be upon a 
stamp ; but the banker may give a receipt without a 
stamp on its sinqily expressing that the money is 
received on account of E. F. and Co. 

The 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 32, was, without doubt, one of 
the most singular, and, in the opinion of many, the 
most ill-judged, legislative regulations in reference to 
country bank notes that has ever been passed. It is 
called “ An Act to regulate the Issue of Bank Notes, 
and for giving to the Governor and Company of the 
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Bank of England certain privileges for a limited period.” 
After prescribing the manner in which the issues of the 
Bank of England are in future to be conducted, the Act 
proceeds as follows : — 

“ That, from and after the passing of this Act, no 
person other than a banker, who on the sixth day of 
May, 1844, was lawfully issuing his own bank notes, 
shall make or issue bank notes in any part of the 
United Kingdom.” 

Section 12 prohibits bankers, who may cease to issue 
notes, thereafter to issue any such notes. 

Section 13 provides that existing banks of issue may 
continue, under certain limitations, to issue notes. 

Section 14. Where two or more banks unite in one, 
such united bank may issue notes subject to the regu- 
lations of this Act. 

Section 16 enacts that, in case banks become united, 
the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes are to certify 
the amount of bank notes which such bank is autho- 
rized to issue. 

Section 1 7 enacts that any banker issuing notes be- 
yond the amount authorized by the Commissioners 
shall forfeit a sum equal to the amount in excess. 

Section 18 enacts that every banker shall render to 
the Commissioner an account of the amount of the 
bank notes in circulation on such day as may be fixed 
by the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes. 

Section 19. The mode of ascertaining the average 
amount of bank notes of each banker in circulation 
during the first four weeks after 10th October, 1844. 

Section 20 empowers the Commissioners of Stamps 
and Taxes to cause the books of bankers, containing 
accounts of their bank notes in circulation, to be in- 
spected ; and parties refusing to allow such inspection 
to forfeit the sum of 1 00/. for every such refusal. 

Section 21 provides that all bankers in England and 
Wales shall, on the 1st of January in each year, make 
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a return to the Commissioners of the residence and 
occupation of every partner, whether joint-stock or pri- 
vate co-partnership. 

Section 22 enacts that every banker issuing notes 
shall take out a separate licence for every place at 
which he issues notes or bills. 

It has always appeared to us that promissory notes 
payable to bearer on demand, issued by parties of un- 
doubted character, are to commerce what good .and 
wholesome blood is to the body; and if any medie.al 
practitioner were to attempt by any process of his art 
to limit the present and future (juantity of circulation 
in the natural body, as the great currency doctors have 
limited it in the political body, the consequences that 
would very soon follow would be, that, whilst under 
going the experiment, the ])atient would die. 

Although country bankers may not meet with the 
same fate, yet if bank notes such as we have described 
are of benefit to trade and tniders — and who can say 
they are not ? and if trade is as expansive as the in- 
genuity and enterj)rise of the ])eople can make it, 
why limit the means of aiding and increasing that 
expansion ? 

We can well understand the placing a wholesome 
restraint upon the issuers of bank notes, and calling 
upon them to prove their ability to pay them; but 
why an aggregate amount of notes circulating through 
a country during four weeks after the 1 0th of October, 
1843, should be the maximum amount to be circulated 
in all time to come, we are really at a loss to imagine. 
We are not aware that there was any remarkable 
event happened in reference to bank notes during 
that time, or that the issuers of the notes exercised 
any magic influence over the commercial community 
within that period. 

If we may judge from the proceedings of the govern- 
mnent in the month of October, I847> when they by a 
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special letter authorized the Bank of England to extend 
their issues beyond the amount fixed by law, the princi- 
ple upon which the limitation of bank notes had been 
founded was proved to have been unsound. 

Time, however, that great trier of principles, will 
alone be able effectually to solve the question whether 
local circulation ought not to be regulated and chiefly 
influenced by local circumstances. 

The total amount of the notes allowed to be issued 
in accordance with the recent Acts, fixing the average 
for each bank, is as follows : — 

1 The Bank of England . . 14,000,000 

196 English private Banks . . 4,999,444 

67 English Joint Stock Banks . 3,418,277 

264 English Banks. — Total . . 22,417,721 , 

18 Banks in Scotland . . . 3,087,209 

8 Banks in Ireland . . . 6,364,494 

Total issues for the United Kingdom 31,859,424 

By the above it will be perceived that, whilst the 
average amount of the fixed issues for the 264 banks 
of issue in England gives 32,000?. for each bank, that 
of Ireland is 794,300?. for each of its eight banks ; and 
that, although Scotland has more than twice the number 
of banks than Ireland, the amount of the circulation 
of Ireland is more than twice the amount of that of 
Scotland. 

We cannot take leave of this part of our subject with- 
out some special notice of savings banks, because 
they have in many instances been known to interfere 
with the province of the regular banker; and, as a con- 
sequence, have greatly contributed to decrease his pro- 
fits ; and, however much the public may have suffered 
by the misconduct of many private bankers, the remedy 
interposed has in many recent instances been attended 
with lamentable results. 
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ON SAVINGS BANKS. 


It is impossible to refrain from expressing our asto- 
nishment that, whilst the government have for the last 
twenty years been constantly legislating on the subject 
of banking, with the view of protecting the upper and 
middle classes of society, so little regard should have 
been paid to the security of that system of banking 
adapted to the poorer classes, encouraged and fostered 
as that system was by the government, and more par- 
ticularly Avhen it is considered that the savings of the 
labouring classes are appropriated by the state in the 
purchase of government stock ; and that the commis- 
sioners of the appropriation of the money may, accord- 
ing to the existing law, change that stock whenever 
they think proper ; and also cancel any Exchequer 
bills purchased or taken up by them on account of the 
trustees of the banks, and convert the amount of them 
into stock ; thereby changing the nature and adding to 
the amount of the national debt. 

Although it must be admitted that savings banks 
have a tendency to encourage habits of forethought 
among the industrious and frugal of the productive 
classes, yet this end has not been attained without a 
great sacrifice on the paid of the public. 

We have no means of ascertaining the amount of the 
variations in the price of the funds bought and sold by 
the commissioners ; but it must be considerable w'hen 
carried over a series of years. In order, however, as 
much as possible to avoid a loss, the commissioners 
possess the power of borrowing money when any ex- 
tensive demand is made on them, in place of selling 
stock, should the price of the funds justify such a pro- 
ceeding.* 


* Value of the Assets in the hands of the Commissioners, to 
meet the claims of the Trustees, on November 20th, 1848 — the 3 
per Cents, and the 3} per Cents, estimated at 87, which was about the 
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In the month of May, 1844, a return was made to 
the House of Commons of the difference between the 
amounts of interest paid to the trustees of the several 
savings banks and that which the commissioners re- 
ceived for dividends on the stocks in which the several 
investments were made, amounting to the enormous 
sum of 2,171,192^. 12a‘. and, as this must have 


average price of those stocks on that day ; and the Exchequer bills 
estimated at par — showing the deficiency in the value of those assets : — 


SAVINGS BANKS, 


Amounts. 

£9,508,263 . 3 per Cents, . Great Britain ) 
16,734,121 . 3| „ „ y £27 

1,031,588 . 3} „ Ireland ) 

28,000 . Exchequer bills Great Britain, at par 


^ i;27,273,972, 


Estimated 

Value. 

at 87 . £23,728,355 


FlUENDLY SOCIETIES. 


518,500 . 3 per Cents . Great Britain i , op,- oa^ i aaa q 

1 , 346 , 800.31 ,, „ S • ^^ 22, 8 




Uninve.sted cash balance 


£25,379,166 

232,832 


Total estimated value on 20th November, 1848 £25,611,998 


Claims of the Trustees, on November 20th, 1848. 

SAVINGS BANKS 

Great Britain ..... £26,881,759 3 4 

Ireland 1,351,273 11 0 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Great Britain ..... £1,928,918 13 10 

Ireland 74,716 17 11 

Total amount of the claims of the Trustee.s . £30,236,668 6 1 

Total estimated value of the assets of the Commissioners 25,611,998 0 0 

Total estimated deficiency on 20th November, 1848 £4,624,670 6 1 

Thus showing that the estimated value of the assets in the hands of 
die Commissioners, on November 20th, 1848, to meet the claims of the 
Trustees, amounting to 30,236,668/., was 25,611,998 /. — being a deficit 
ency q/4,624,670/. 

* By a return made to the House of Commons on the 10th of May, 
1B44, it appears that there was in the hands of the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, belonging to the trustees of 
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been a total loss without any chance of its recovery, 
the only course was to add it to the national debt. 

It appears by the Savings Bank Act, that any num- 
ber of persons may form themselves into a bank for 
savings. Previous, however, to opening the bank, cer- 
tain rules and regulations for the management of the 
institution must have received the sanction of a barris- 
ter-at-law, appointed by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, whose certificate will 
entitle the trustees and managers of the bank to receive 
the contributions of the people in the neighbourhood; the 
only charge made for such certificate being one guinea. 

The rules and regulations so certified, copies of 
which must be lodged with the clerk of the })eace of the 
county in which the proposed bank is situated, become 
“ binding on the several members and officers of the 
institution, and the several depositors therein, all of 
whom shall be deemed and taken to have full notice 
thereof.” 

No trustee or manager of a savings bank is per- 
sonally liable, except for his own acts and deeds, nor 
for anything done by him by virtue of his office, excej)t 
in cases where he shall be guilty of wilful neglect or 
default. The trustees are required to pay over the 
monies left .with them in deposit to the Bank of Eng- 
land, to the credit of the commissioners ; and such 

savings banks, as a separate surplus fund not bearing interest, the sum of 
321,468/. 13.y. 2d. 

And by another return, dated 7tli June, 1844, it appears that the 
intere.st and charge.s on the sums due to the trustees of savings hanks 
and paid to them from tlie 6th of August, 1817, to 20th November, 
1843, amounted to . . , . ^*13,113,849 19 H 

Whilst the amount received by the Commi-ssioners 
for dividends on the stock in which the several 
investments were made amounted to . * 12,942,637 7 

Paid by the public to the depositors in savings 

banks more than received .... £2,171,192 12 
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monies are not to be paid or laid out by the trustees in 
any other security whatever, except such sums as shall 
from time to time remain in the hands of the treasurer 
to answer the current demands of the bank. 

The Act holds out the following inducements to the 
public to make deposits in savings banks. It is stipu- 
lated that any person under the age of twenty-one 
years may deposit money, and the receipt of such minor 
shall be a sufficient discharge, notwithstanding his or 
her incapacity or disability in law to perform any legal 
act. Deposits may also be made by married women, 
and repaid to them. All bonds, powers of attorney, 
receipts, &c. required, are exempt from stamp duty ; and 
further, the deposits are returned to the depositors 
without any diminution in the amount, whatever may 
be the difference in the price of the funds at the perioil 
of investment and the withdrawal of the money. 

It thus appears that, whilst the government offers 
many inducements to the public to become depositors 
in savings banks, it leaves them entirely at the mercy of 
the trustees, who may or may not be men of wealth and 
respectability, able and willing to make good any defi- 
ciency in the funds of the bank. 

Until recently it was a common error to suppose that 
the depositors in savings banks were, like the fund- 
holders, public creditors. In no instance is the faith 
of the government pledged to the depositors for the 
return of their money. All the contracts are made 
between the government commissioners and the trus- 
tees. No mention is even made of any third parties ; 
and when a savings bank fails the depositors have 
their remedy only against the individuals who may have 
betrayed the confidence reposed in them, and misap- 
plied or mismanaged the funds of the bank ; and, should 
they fail in obtaining their money from such parties, 
they have no other remedy — not even against the trus- 
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tees, who, unless wilful neglect or default can be sub- 
stantiated against them, aa:« exempt from all legal 
responsibility. 

We must not omit mentioning another matter which 
enters materially into this part of our subject : viz., 
absenteeism. A rich absentee is blamed because he 
spends his money abroad instead of diffusing it on the 
spot, among those through whose means his wealth is 
created. Now, the difference between a rich absentee 
and one of the industrious classes — a depositor in a 
savings bank — is only a question of degree. The cases 
are perfectly analogous. The accumulations of the 
depositor are spent at a distance ; and, although he 
remains on the spot, his money is, as we have before 
stated, expended in another and far-distant place. We 
have only to multiply such deposits in proportion to 
the extent of the population and ti*ade of any particular 
town, and we shall be able, pretty accurately, to discover 
how much is lost to any particular district by this mode 
of disposing of the savings of the productive (dasses. 

In Scotland, where there are no government savings 
banks, the accumulations of the frugal are paid into the 
joint-stock banks, and by them diffused in facilitating 
commercial operations in the neighbourhood in which 
the money is collected. Amongst these there have been 
no failures, whilst, on the contrary, among the English 
and Irish savings banks numerous failures have lately 
taken place, many, of them accompanied with serious 
and lamentable consequences to the unfortunate depo- 
sitors, Surely it is high time that the security of the 
depositors in savings banks, whose united deposits 
amount to the enormous sum of thirty millions ster- 
ling, should be placed on a more firm and solid founda- 
tion. 
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ON JOINT STOCK BANKING. 

Origin of the limitation of Lhe number of Partners in Banks — Act authorizing 
the formation of Joint Stock Banks — First establishment of Joint Stock 
Banks — Number of Joint Stock Banks at present In England — On the 
limitation of the liability of Shareholders — One general Deed of Settle- 
, ment advocated — Defects of the Act 7 & 8 Vic. cap. 113, the subject of 
Parliamentary interference — Change in the law prohibiting Clergymen 
becoming Shareholders in Banks — iNIr. (lilbart and the Establishment of 
the London and Westminster Bank — Its success — Active opposition of 
the Bank of England to the London and Westminster Bank — Account of 
the existing Banks — Formation and subs(‘(pient failure of tlu* Northern 
and Central Bank — Failure of the Norwich and Norfolk »[oint Stock 
Bank — Shareholders in such Banks the only suflerers — Form of Transfer 
of Shares In Joint Stock Banks — Abstract of the Act 7 & 8 Vic. cap. 113 
for regulating Joint Stock Banks — Heads of (lie Sections of a Deed of 
Settlement. 

For upwards of a century the Bank of England possessed 
a monopoly, being the sole public bank in England 
empowered to issue notes payable to the bearer on 
demand, and to carry on the business of banking. 

In the year 1708, the Bank, in addition to its other 
privileges, succeeded in obtaining an Act granting to 
them and their successors the privilege of banking to 
the exclusion of all co-partnership of more than six 
persons ; and, as there were at that time several joint 
stock companies carrying on the business of banking, 
they were compelled to wind up their affairs. 

We have adverted to this monopoly, and the various 
considerations given for it by the Bank. The Act tacitly 
gave encouragement to small shopkeepers and others, 
however limited their means, to establish banks and 
issue notes ; but to persons of capital, respectability, 
and credit, willing to associate in large bodies and 

X 
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embark in a similar undertaking, it in fact said, “ your 
company shall not consist of more than six partners,” 
thereby placing the banking system in a state of liberty 
as to every thing rotten and bad, and in a state of 
restriction as to every thing good and substantial.* 

Besides the prohibition to the formation of joint stock 
banks, which for special reasons did not extend to Scot- 
land, the law of partnership interposed obstacles which 
nothing but legislative interference could remove. 

Even to this day there is no part of our laws more 
complicated, or less understood, than tlie laws i*elating 
to partnerships : they are founded upon no general 
principle, and consequently are contradicjtory and ob- 
scure ; but it is not necessary for our subject further to 
allude to such matters. 

During the latter part of the year 1825, the injustice 
and the impolicy of the Bank monopoly had b«*conie so 
gi’eat, that, notwithstanding the resistance of the autho- 
rities of the Bank, an A(!t was passed allowing, under 
certain limitations, the formation of joint stock banks 
in England. 

“ The trade of banking,” says Sir Henry Parnell, “ is 
of such a nature, that it is scarcely possible for any but 
a ver}' numerous body of ])artners to furnish a capital 
sufficiently large for carrying it on advantageously to 
the public. A single individu.al or a few indmduals 
cannot be, but very rarely, possessed of that amount of 
capital which alone can render this trade a safe one ; 
for this reason, in order to establish in a country a 
sound system of banking, it is indispensably necessary 
that care should be taken ‘ not to impose any legislative 
restrictions in the way of largi; bodies associating together 
to form joint stock banking companies.’ ” Adam Smith, 
in his Wealth of Nations, says, “ Though the principle^' 
of the banking trade may appear somewhat abstruse, 

* Vide Parliamentary Reports on Banking, 18ti6. 
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the practice is capable of being reduced to strict rules. 
To depart upon any occasion from these rules in conse- 
quence of some flattering speculation of extraordinary 
gain is almost always dangerous, and frequently fatal, 
to the banking company which attempts it. But the 
constitution of joint stock companies renders them in 
general more tenacious of established rules than any 
private co-partnership. Such companies, therefore, 
seem extremely fitted for this trade.” 

There are only one <wr})orate body in England and 
three in Scotland, conne(^tcd with banking, in which the 
responsibility of the shandiolders is limited to the 
amount of their respective subscriptions. When the 
government weni in correspondence with the Bank of 
England relative to the forination of joint stock banks 
in England, the subject of limiting the liability of share- 
holders by charters of incorporation was one of the 
conditions proposed, but which, as we have before 
observed, the Bank refu.sed to san(‘tion ; consequently, 
the shareholders in such banks are liable to the fullest 
extent for the debts of the company in which they 
embark their (capital. 

The Act 7 George IV. cap. 46 , after reciting the agree- 
ment with the Bank, 39 & 40 George III., wherein the 
exclusive privilege of banking is renewed and extended 
to the 1st of August, 183.3, enacts, that “ co-partnerships 
of more than six in number may carry on business in 
England as bankers sixty-five miles from London, pro- 
vided they take out a licence for the same, and have no 
establishment as bankers in London ; and that every 
member shall be liable and responsible for the due pay- 
ment of all the engagements of the bank but such 
hanks were prohibited drawing bills payable on demand, 
or for a less period than six months, or for a less sum 
than fifty pounds, on any partner, agent, or other person, 
within the prescribed limits. 

X 2 
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Such co-partnership, before issuing notes, to send to 
the Stamp Office in London a return or account of the 
name of the bank, and the names and places of abode of all 
the members, verified by the secretary or other public 
officer of the bank, and from time to time the names of 
any new officers or members of the bank. “ All actions, 
suits, &c. against any parties indebted to the bank 
shall be commenced and carried on in the name of 
the public officer for the time being; and also any 
judgment of the courts of law or decree of the court of 
equity against the public officer to take effect against 
the corporation.” 

All joint stock banks registered, as before stated, to 
issue unstamped notes, on giving bond that the compo- 
sition for the duties which would otherwise be payable 
for such promissory notes issued within the space of one 
year, amounting to seven shillings for every 100/. of 
such notes in circulation, be duly paid. 

A penalty of 50/. for infringing the above enactment, 
and a penalty of 500/. for every week any joint stock 
bank neglect to make the return required by the Act, or 
for any false return ; the officer in the latter case, if law- 
fully convicted, “ shall be subject and liable to such 
pains and penalties as by any law now in force persons 
convicted of wilful and corrupt perjury arc subject and 
liable to.” 

The legislature in sanctioning the formation of joint 
stock banks had no doubt in view the establishing of 
a secure and sound system of banking in England ; but 
the very loose manner in which the Act is worded, and 
the entire absence of all safeguards against the delusive 
schemes which such an Act would naturally call into 
existence, must be apparent to the most superficial 
reader. 

Yorkshire and Lancashire were the first to take ad- 
vantage of the Act by the formation of joint stock 
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banks at I^ancaster and Huddersfield. The latter town 
had severely suffered by the failure of several private 
banks, so that the district had not sufiicient banking 
accommodation afforded to it. This awakened the 
attention of several public-spirited gentlemen to attempt 
forming the Huddersfield Banking Company, which was 
eventually accomplished. The proprietary consisted of 
men of property retired from business, as well as of 
others extensively engaged as merchants and manufac- 
turers. The object of the framers of the bank was to 
inspire confidence by the respectability of the share- 
holders, as well as by the amount of paid-up capital. 

Similar institutions were rapidly formed throughout 
the country, some of which, from mismanagement, have 
failed. The number of joint stock banks in England 
is 107, consisting of about •2.'>,()00 partners, or an 
average of 234 partners for each bank. The average 
amount of the paid-up capital of each is about 160,000^.; 
the subscribed capital 000,000/. ; and the subscribed 
capital of the whole 107 banks exceeding 8,000,000/.; 
whilst the shares of 31 banks are selling at an average 
of 100 per cent, on the amount paid up. 

The unlimited liability which each shareholder in a 
joint stock bank incurs, though possessed of only one 
share, must by all parties be admitted to offer the 
greatest possible security to the public ; but it is not 
less obvious that the same cause must often prevent 
many wealthy and influential individuals from becoming 
shareholders. 

The control over the affairs of joint stock banks is 
usually vested in the hands of a limited number of 
directors, who, in the discharge of their duties, are 
required sedulously to watch the operations which arise 
out of such standing orders and resolutions as have 
t>een sanctioned by the body of shareholders. 

To prevent, as far as possible, any approach to abuse 
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in the administration, a full report of the affairs of the 
company, with a statement appended to it of its assets 
and liabilities, is usually laid before the shareholders 
periodically,* on which statement and reports a divi- 
dend is declared. 

By a covenant in the deed of settlement of most of 
the English joint stock banks it is the practice expressly 
to stipulate that, whenever a certain portion of the paid- 
up capital is lost, the company shall be held to be dis- 
solved, and the remaining funds and property of the 
company divided amongst the shareholders, in propor- 
tion to the number of shares respectively held by them. 

This salutary provision, when strictly adhered to, has 
the twofold effect of guarding both the proprietors and 
the public ; for, while it secures the latter, by making 
every proprietor responsible for the acts of the mana 
gers to the full extent of their fortunes, it limits the 
risk of the former by the (amditions under which they 
become subscribers to the undertaking. 

Numerous suggestions have been made for amending 
the laws affecting joint stock banks ; but, however ex- 
cellent they may be, they do not meet the (piestion of 
the liability of shareholders. Our opinion on this point 
is, that deeds of settlement should be framed so as to be 
of one uniform tenor as regards the liability of share- 
holders ; and we think that sufficient security would be 
afforded to the public if the responsibility of share- 
holders were defined. This in all probability would not 
be acquiesced in by the Bank of England, because the 
unlimited liability of the partners in every other bank 
constitutes one of the principal elements of their mono- 
poly ; yet, if their sanction could be obtained, there is 
no objection that we can see why the shareholders of 
all joint stock banks should not be exonerated from all 

i * The 7 & B Victoria, cap. 113, makes this proceeding imperative en 
all future banks. 
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responsibility beyond three times the amount of their 
subscriptions in the capital stock of the bank ; so that 
if a party subscribed for 1000?., he should be held 
responsible for 4 , 0001 . and no more. This would tend 
materially to increase the respectability and solidity of 
joint stock banks, inasmuch as, from the manner in 
which they are at present constituted, wealthy men are 
deterred from becominj^ shareholders, in the dread that 
their whole fortunes are liable for the debts of the bank. 
As a check ujion any improvident disposition of the 
funds of the bank, when they are banks of issue, in- 
spectors appointed by government should be empow- 
ered periodically to examine the state of the affairs of 
these banks, and make a full report thereof to the 
government, which re})ort should be published in the 
“ Gazette but those banks that are not banks of issue 
should be exempt from such inspection. 

A few years sufficed to show the defective state of the 
law as regards joint stock banks, which at last attracted 
the attention of Parliament. During the session of 
1836, the House of Commons appointed a Secret Com- 
mittee to inquire “ into the operation of the Act, and 
whether it be expedient to make any alteration in it.” 

To enable the committee fully to understand the 
nature of the subject submitted for their examination, 
they issued a circular to all the existing joint stock 
banks, in which they embodied various queries, which 
in most instances were readily responded to by the 
banks, who at the same time gave a most minute detail 
of their mode of transacting business. The report — 
which is a very lengthy document — after giving the 
opinion of the committee on the defects of the law, 
contains thirteen practical proi)ositions, each of which 
h IS stated “ appears to the committee deserving of the 
most serious consideration, with a view to the future 
stability of the banks throughout the United Kingdom, 
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the maintenance of commercial credit, and the preser- 
vation of the currency in a sound state.” 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the law 
relating to public banking, the successful progress such 
institutions have made with few exceptions throughout 
the country is strongly confirmatory of the opinion 
expi’essed by the above committee, “ that the readiness 
, with which several joint stock banks furnished the re- 
quisite information, and the willingness to meet inquiry, 
is of itself the surest pledge and guarantee of the sound 
principles on which these and similar establishments are 
conducted.” 

Among the numerous defects of the law of 1826, the 
framers of the measure entirely overlooked the very 
important circumstance that, should any clerk in orders 
become a shareholder in any joint stock bank, that 
alone would be sufficient to invalidate all the proceed- 
ings of any such bank. 

In the year 1817 an Act of Parliament, 57 Geo. III. 
cap. 99, was passed prohibiting all spiritual persons 
having or holding any office in the church from en- 
gaging in any trade for gain or profit, under a penalty 
of forfeiture of the value of the property dealt in ; one- 
half of every such forfeitures to his Majesty, and the 
other to any one who will sue for the same. The con- 
sequence of this Act was that, if any clergyman became 
a proprietor of stock in any company not being a char- 
tered company, such company was incapacitated from 
recovering any just or lawful debts, and subjected the 
whole of its capital to forfeiture. 

Acts of Parliament were formerly proclaimed in every 
town or village in the kingdom, so that no one might 
plead ignorance of their existence. Their number is 
now however so great that they are frequently felt before 
they are known : so it happened to one of the joint 
stock banks at Manchester. 
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The Northern and Central Bank, ignorant of the ex- 
istence of the law of 1817, instituted legal proceedings 
to recover the amount of a dishonoured bill of exchange. 
The defendant, without disputing his liability on the 
bill, rested his defence on the fact that there were two 
clergymen partners in the bank, and consequently that 
the bank was not entitled to recover. The Court of 
Exchequer, at which the late Lord Abinger presided, 
and before whom the cause was tried, held that the 
plea was good. 

In the month of February, 1838, a bill was brought 
into the House of Commons to legalize certain contracts 
which had been or might be entered into by certain 
parties as shareholders of joint stock banks, which bill 
was ultimately passed under the title of “ The Banking 
and Trading Clerical Co-partnership Bill.” 

Another difficulty to be overcome was, how joint 
stock banks could proceed against a party indebted to 
the bank without setting forth the names of all the 
partners ; and this, in the absence of legislation, could 
only be accomplished by the following circuitous and 
indirect manner. Every person opening an account with 
a bank was required to sign his name to a document, 
undertaking to pay any sum of money which might be 
owing by him to live persons who were trustees to the 
bank, and in whose names all the operations of the 
bank were carried on. The document in question was 
after the following manner : — 

Joint Stock Bank. 

“To A, B, C, D and E. 

“ Gentlemen. — In consideration of your agree- 
ing to pay to me, or to my order, any sum or sums of 
money which shall at any time be deposited by or 
belonging to me in the said bank, I hereby engage, 
as a separate contract with you, to pay to you indivi- 
dually, or the survivors of you, on demand, all such 
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sums of money as I shall or may hereafter become 
indebted to the said bank on any account whatever. 

“ Your obedient servant,” 

A further difficulty was how to recover money from 
a customer of the bank who was a shareholder, and 
who, notwithstanding the above obligation, might plead 
his partnership in bar of the claim of the bank. To 
get over this difficulty, a witness * examined before the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Joint Stock 
Companies, in 1843, at page 1/1 of the Report, 
describes the process of this and other obstacles thrown 
in the way of the metropolitan banks : “ It was neces- 
sary to have a clause inserted in the deed of settlement 
that any partner becoming indebted to the bank, and 
refusing to pay the same on demand, might be sued for 
the amount as liquidatetl damages for breach of the 
covenant to pay on demand.” 

In some banks those customers who agree to pay 
a commission in lieu of keeping a balance of cash in 
the bank, are called upon to sign a letter to the effect 
that, in consideration of the bank consenting to ojjcii 
an account with A. B., he authorizes the manager to 
debit the account annually for the amount of com- 
mission agreed on. This prevents any dispute between 
the parties, more particularly as the consideration is set 
forth in the authority. 

The Committee of the House of Commons on Joint 
Stock Banking, in 1 838, reported that, “ by the general 
law of partnership the common law remedy for the 
recov ery of debts which exist between party and party 
is not applicable in cases where the debt is contracted 
between a partnership and one of the partners or share- 
holders. In such a case the remedy is by proceedingin 


* Mr. John Duncan. 
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a court of equity, and such a remedy in the case of 
joint stock banks is so cumbrous, so complicated, and so 
dilatory, as to afford no adequate means for the reco- 
very of a just debt. Upwards of 4OO,000Z. is stated by 
Mr. Broadbent, one of the inspectors of the Northern 
and Central Bank, to be due to the bank by its share- 
holders. This sum is practically now irrecoverable by 
law ; and not only was that establishment precluded 
from winding up its affairs, but the rights of the parties 
may be affected most seriously. The ineonvenience or 
danger extended much further ; because, if a similar 
defenee was raised by debtors of joint stock banks 
generally, a most serious blow might be struck at com- 
mercial credit, likely to produce the most calamitous 
consequences. This state of things shouhl not be per- 
mitted to continue ; but, whilst your Committee are of 
opinion that a Bill to correct-tins ineonvenience should 
be introduced without delay, they are unwilling that 
such a measure should be permanent in its character, or 
should be in force for a longer period than to the end of 
the next session of parliament." 

Why the tvords we have marked in italics should 
have been added by the committee we cannot conjec- 
ture; for, while recommending the legislature to remedy 
a glaring defect in the law, they at the same time object 
to that remedy being of a p(“rmanent character. 

In the month of Jidy, the House of Commons ordered 
a Bill to be printed, called “ A Bill to amend the Law 
relative to Legal Proceedings by certain .loint Stock 
Banking Companies against their own M(*mbers, and by 
such Members against the Company.” 

From the preceding remarks it becomes perfectly 
obvious to the reader that we entirely concur in the 
policy of government introducing the principle of joint 
stock banking into England ; but this must be under- 
stood to apply to joint stock banks properly regulated. 
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of which, in our opinion, most of the banks of Scotland 
may be regarded as examples. 

Though decidedly favourable to the system, we are 
by no means disposed to conceal the errors of those 
who, in carrying out that system, have adopted measures 
in themselves unjustifiable, and, in some cases, ruinous 
to the parties concerned. 

In some joint stock banks there has been great mis- 
management, and in others gross ignorance and mis- 
conduct, on the part of the directors ; yet this does not 
impugn the system : the same thing might happen to 
any corporate company. It only shows that the share- 
holders, who are partners interested, ought to choose 
as directors and managers men both honest and capable 
of conducting the transactions of a bank with prudence 
and regularity. Unhappily it is too frequently the case 
that directors are chosen, not from tlieir experience in 
banking, but from their being able to command a cer- 
tain amount of ca])ital to invest in the concern. 

It not unfrequently happens that parties whose pre 
vious occuj)ations have been of a natures to preclude 
the possibility of their possessing the slightest know- 
ledge of banking find themselves placed in a position of 
the responsibilities attached to which they are entirely 
ignorant. 

Instances are to be met with in which the directors 
have neither the judgment nor the capital to carry on 
a bank with safety to the shareholders, and who have 
no vested capital in the concern, but have made up 
their qualification shares by bringing in the Company, 
in the first in.stance, debtors to the directors in a given 
amount, as a remuneration for their services in esta- 
blishing the bank. This course, however, is only adopted 
where the scheme is bottomed on fraud and deception, 
and, when discovered, naturally throws discredit on the 
principles of joint stock banking. 
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Many of the private banks in England have been 
established upwards of half a century, and some full 
a century ; and the experience gained during that long 
period enables the banker to discriminate with better 
judgment than the directors of joint stock banks, as to 
the general system of banking, and the degree of accom- 
modation to be afforded to the mercantile community 
in their immediate neighbourhood. 

The partners in such banks are generally men of 
property and experience, who well know the danger 
of indiscreet advances, and who will not risk either 
their property or their character by urging their con- 
nexions to put a too extended trade upon borrowed 
capital. 

The great danger of joint stoek banks, next to the 
want of experience in the executive, is, that the partners 
or shareholders are allowed to overdraw their accounts 
without sufficient security, and that so large a pro- 
portion of them are borrowers — men who in difficult 
times could render no assistance to the bank, but would 
require further support for themselves. 

The practice adojited by some joint stock banks of in- 
vesting a poi'tion of the funds of the bank in the purchase 
of shares of other joint stock banks is very much to be 
condemned, as it materially iiuu-eases the liability of 
the shareholders. To illustrate this we will suppose 
that a metropolitan joint stock bank purchases shares 
in a Manchester joint stock bank. As the law at pre- 
sent stands, a shareholder in the bank not chartered is 
responsible for the whole liabilities of such bank in 
which he is a shareholder. Now, as the purchase of 
the shares was made with the funds of the bank, each 
partner in the metropolitan bank becomes responsible 
for the liabilities of the bank at Manchester ; conse- 
quently the security in the one case is materially in- 
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creased, whilst, in the other, it is considerably dimi- 
nished. 

One of the worst features in joint stock banking — 
and this applies with equal force to many private banks 
— is the appointment of agents, and the description of 
operations carried on under that name. The person 
employed is generally a man who follows some oth^ 
business as his principal occupation, such as that of a 
draper, grocer, stationer, or small shopkeeper. Such 
a man is preferred because he is always upon the spot, 
and can insure his own business, and part, perhaps, of 
the business of his customers and connexion, to the 
bank. Few of such agents are conversant with banking 
business, or men in whose experience and judgment 
so important a trust can safely be confided. 

Many of thes(> agents have a <’redit on the London 
correspondent of the parent bank, by some called a 
renewable credit ; so that, su))posing the (credit should 
be 1000/., the London banker, when he has accepted 
the drafts of the agent to th?it extent, informs the parent 
bank of the circumstance, at the same time stating that 
the credit of 1000/. has been renewed. This credit may 
be considered in the light of an unlimited power to 
draw on London, provided such drafts do not exceed in 
the aggregate on any one day the original amount of 
the credit. 

The occasions which give rise to these drafts are 
various ; but they are principally issued to persons who 
have notes of the bank for which the shopkeeper is 
agent, and who are desirous of remitting the amount to 
London, such as travellers who have in their collection 
received country notes, and who require bills for the 
convenience of remitting to farmers and others, who 
find occasion in the course of their business to make 
remittances or pay bills at a distance. 
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At the period of passing the Act of the 7th George 
IV, cap. 46 , and for some time after, it was considered 
that no joint stock bank could be established in Lon- 
don, or within a radius of sixty-five miles thereof ; but 
this opinion was opposed by Mr. Gilbart, the present 
talented manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 
The ambiguous phraseology by which Acts of Parlia- 
ment are too frequently encumbered renders them at 
times perfectly unintelligible;* Mr. Gilbart, however, 
appears to have discovered that the supposed prohi- 
bition was purely imaginary : he therefore set about 
forming a joint stock bank, a task at that time sur- 
rounded with the greatest difficulties. 

Great credit is therefore justly due to Mr. Gilbart for 
his persevering industry in overcoming those deep-rooted 
prejudices and petty jealousies which first opposed the 
introduction of metropolitan joint stock banks. To set 
the qu(-stion of the legality of metropolitan joint stock 
banks at rest, the following elause was introduced into 
the Act of the 3rd and 4th William IV. cap. 98. 

“ And whereas doubts have arisen as to the construc- 
tion of the said Acts, and as to the extent of such 
exclusive privilege, and it is expedient that all such 
doubts should be removed ; be it therefore declared and 
enacted, that any body politic or corporate, or society, 
or company, or partnership, although consisting of more 
than six persons, may carry on the trade or business of 
banking in London, or within sixty-five miles thereof, 
provided that such body politic or corporate, or society, 
or comp3.ny, or partnership, do not borrow, owe, or 
take up in England any sum or sums of money on their 
bills or notes payable on demand, or at any less time 
than six months from the borrowing thereof, during 

* “ The laws ought not to bo subtile : they are designed for people of 
‘•oramon understanding, not as an act of logic, but as the plain reason 
af a father of a family.”— Montesquieu, vol. ii. p. 302. 
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the continuance of the privileges granted by this Act 
to the said Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England.” 

The London and Westminster Bank was the first 
joint stock bank formed in London. After the passing 
of the Act of the 3rd and 4th William IV. cap 98, but 
previous to their commencing business, which was in 
the month of March, 1 834, the directors applied to the 
committee of bankers for admission to the clearing- 
house, which was refused ; they also applied to the 
Bank of England for a drawing account, which was also 
refused. 

Notwithstanding these impediments and others which 
we are about to refer to, the bank has succeeded beyond 
all expectation. By their last report and balance sheet 
submitted to the shareholders on Wednesday, 1 6th of 
January, 1850, it a])pears that the amount of their 
deposits was 3,680,623^. 10«. 9d, and that the jirofits 
for the past year, ending 31st December, 1849, were 
65,120^. 17^. 7d. 

In addition to the usual dividend of dl. per cent, per 
annum on the paid-up capital, the directors at their 
meeting in 1847 gave a bonus to the shareholders of 
8^. per share on 40,000 shares, which was equal to two 
per cent, on the capital stock, and increased the gua- 
rantee fund by 10,175/. 15^. 9d., the present amount of 
which is 107,844/. 14^. Qd. The directors at the same 
meeting proposed that the remaining 10,000 shares 
should be issued to the shareholders at par, in the pro- 
portion of one share for every four shares held by them 
respectively, to be paid by' instalments of 71. per share 
on the 15th of April, 6/. per share on the 15th of July 
and 7/. per share on the 15th of October. By this 
arrangement, the capital of the bank was increased to 
1,000,000/., and the whole of the 50,000 shares were 
disposed of, 
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The following is a tabular statement of the operations 
of the London and Westminster Bank in each year, 
from its foundation to the 31st of December, 1849 


Date. 

1 Paid up 

1 Capital. 

j 

Surplus 

Fund. 

Profits of the 

year. 

Dividends. 


£ 

i ^ 

s. 

rf. 1 

£ 

8. 

rf. 

£ 

%. 

d. 

1834 

182,255 

\ 1,205 

8 

5 1 

3,540 

6 

6 

2.334 

18 

1 

1835 

267,270 

1 1,907 

6 


11,520 

10 

0 

10,818 

12 

0 

1836 

597,255 

4,527 

0 

6 : 

32,483 

14 

1 

29,864 

0 

0 

1837 

597,280 j 

1 7,067 

11 

2 

32,404 

10 

8 

29,864 

0 

0 

1838 

597.280 1 

20,839 

4 

1 

43,635 

12 

11 

29,864 

0 

0 

1839 

1 597,280 

33,100 

11 

1 : 

48,098 

3 

0 

35,836 

16 

u 

1840 

597,280 i 

46,215 

3 

11 

48,951 

8 

10 

35,836 

16 

0 

1841 

! 786,300 1 

56,007 

16 

8 

51,300 

0 

9 

41,507 

8 

0 

1842 

j 800,000 i 

63,126 

10 

10 

55,118 

14 

2 

48,000 

0 

0 

1843 i 

800,000 ! 

66,822 

16 

5 

51,696 

5 

7 

48,000 

0 

0 

1841 

800,000 

69,904 

15 

4 

51,081 

18 

11 

48,000 

0 

0 

1845 1 

800,000 

88,248 

16 

4 ' 

66,344 

1 

0 1 

48,000 

0 

0 

1846 j 

800,000 

03,424 

12 

1 

74,1 75 

15 

9 j 

48,000 

0 

0 



. . . . 



Bonu.s , 

1 

. 16,000 

0 

0 

1847 

1,000,000 i 

100,647 

16 

11 

58,223 

4 

10 ’ 

56,000 

0 

0 

1348 

1,000,000 1 

102,723 

16 

11 

62,07(; 

0 

0 

60,000 

0 

0 

1849 

1,000,000 1 

107,844 

14 

6 

65,120 

17 

7 1 

60,000 

0 

0 

i 

1,000,000 ' 

00 

r-T 

o 

14 

6 ’ 

755,77 1 

4 

7 

647,926 

10 

1 


This remarkable position, of which the annals of 
banking furnish no parallel, was not attained without 
the bank encountering, on its first introduction, and 
for some time afterwards, very serious difficulties ; for, 
apart from the fact of their having to overcome a deep- 
rooted prejudice in favour of private banks, the charter 
of the Bank of England proved a great obstacle. 

The directors of the London and Westminster Bank 
very naturally concluded that the legislature, whilst it 
sanctioned the formation of metropolitan joint stock 
banks, never could have intended that such banks 
should be deprived of the^jower of suing those who 
Haight be indebted to them ; but in this they were mis- 
taken. On the 7th of May, 1834, just three months 
after they commenced business, the directors applied 
by petition to the House of Commons for powers to sue 
and be sued. On the introduction of the Bill granting 

Y 
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such powers, the Bank of England petitioned to be 
heard by counsel against it, which Bill, notwithstand- 
ing this opposition, passed the Commons ; and, after 
having been read a first time in the House of Lords, no 
further trace of it* can he found in the Journals. 

The London and Westminster Bank thought in their 
simplicity that the corporation would not push their 
hostility any further. They therefore carried on the ordi- 
nary business of banking, making the special arrange- 
ments with their shareholders and customers before 
referred to. In the course of their transactions, bills of 
exchange were drawn upon them from the country, 
which were accepted. 

The Bank of England, ever jealous of its privileges, 
gave notice to the London and Westminster Bank, that 
by accepting bills they were infringing the privileges of 
the Bank. On this subject the followitig remarks ap- 
pear in the first report of the London and Westminster 
Bank : — 

The active opposition of the Bank of England ha.s 
been again manifested, by its giving notice within these 
few days of its intention to try the question of our 
power to accept bills of exchange drawn at a shorter 
date than six months. Several months ago, the Bank 
of England was aware of the j)roceedings of the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank in this respect, but not 
until now has any step been taken. 

“ The London and Westminster Bank are ready to 
meet the Bank of England in any court of justice on 
the subject, for, having obtained the best legal advice, 
they feel quite confident of ultimate success. They 
have no desire to infringe the privileges of the Bank of 
England ; but they are equally determined to protect 
the interests of the shareholders of the bank.” 

After opposing the Bank of England in the courts of 
law and equity, the question was brought before the 
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House of Lords, who called in the assistance of the 
twelve judges, whose decision was in favour of the Bank 
of England. The costs incurred by the London and 
Westminster Bank in this litigation amounted to seve- 
ral thousand pounds. 

We have stated thus much to show the difficulties 
that were thrown in the way of the early metropolitan 
banks ; now, however, both questions are finally set at 
rest. Not only may joint stock banks sue and be sued, 
but they may also accept bills, an<i perform all the ordi- 
nary functions of bankers ; and on conforming to the 
provisions of the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 113, such 
banks can be legally ineorjiorated by letters patent from 
the crown. An .abstract of the Act will be found at the 
end of this chapter. 

On the 17th of January, IS.'iO, at a meeting of the 
shareholders of the London Joint Stock Bank, the 
report and balance sheet submitted by the directors 
sh()W(!d a profit for the half-year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1849,of 25,1.32/. 1 0.9. 8d. which, with 15,433/. 149. 
c<arried forward from .1 une, made a total of 40,566/. 49. 9</. 
which was appropriated as follows : 18,000/. for a divi- 
d(3nd at the rate of six per cent, per annum, 22,500/. 
as a bonus of 7-‘f- <></• per share, and 66/. 49. 9rf. to the 
credit of the guarantee fund, whi(!h now amounts to 
1 32,723/. 39. Sd. The amount of deposits with this bank 
is 2,792,507/. 199. 2d. and the paid-up capital 600,000/. 

The tenth annual report of the Union Bank of Lon- 
don was submitted to the shareholders with the balance 
sheet on the 11th of July, 1849, by which it appeared 
that thedr paid-up capital was 422,900/.; the amount of 
their deposits 2,835,617/- 39. Sd . ; and that the amount 
paid for dividends for the past year at the rate of six pfer 
cent, per annum on the paid-up capital was 25,374/. 
and the guar||ntee fund 50,000/. 

The proprietors of the Commercial Bank of London 
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held their ninth annual meeting oh the 30th of June, 
1849, when a report and balance sheet were submitted 
by the directors, by which it appeared that the paid- 
up capital was 128,280/. ; that the amount in deposit 
was 541,804/. 3s. bd . ; that the annual dividend on the 
paid-up capital amounted to '] 16s. being at the 
rate of six per cent, per annum ; and that the amount 
of the guarantee fund was 20,014/, 19a-. 9d, 

We now propose to advert to the failure of two joint 
stock banks, arising entirely from ignorance of the true 
principles of banking, and accompanied in one instance 
with the grossest mismanagement ; but, before we pro- 
ceed to enter into particulars which are now matters of 
history, we shall lay before our readers a portion of the 
first report of the provisional directors of the Northern 
and Central Bank ; and, by comparing such report with 
the actual results of their operations, it will at once ap- 
pear what little regard was paid to the principles on 
which the bank was founded. 

Distinguished names have often patronized the 
most ruinous schemes, and the best concocted plans 
have as frequently been crippled, or rendered abortive, 
by the injudicious measures of those who managed 
them. In the Northern and Central Bank of England, 
theory, however plausible or imposing, is wholly ex- 
cluded. Its system is a tried and approved one ; under 
effective management it cannot fail to have a most salu- 
tary influence on the capital, agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, and labour of the country ; and the 
public have given unequivocal proof of their determi- 
nation to adopt and foster it. SuflSce it to say, that the 
prospectus of the Northern and Central Bank of Eng- 
land was issued without name or influence, other than 
its declared objects and principles. Never, from the 
moment of its being projected to the present, did they 
ever swerve from the most rigid principles of indepen- 
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dence, by direct or indirect efforts, to appease hostility, 
to conciliate rival companies, or to obtain the influence 
of the press ; and yet, within seven days, the company 
was formed ; within three weeks the appropriation of 
shares had to be limited by the probable banking busi- 
ness of applicants ; and, within a month, the labours of 
the committee were at an end, and merged for ever in 
the formation of a banking company that extends over 
the first agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
district in the world. 

“ Such is the influence, such are the effects, of sound 
practical principles. The shareholders now assembled 
will not require a particular exposition of contemplated 
proceedings ; they will confine themselves to the elec- 
tion of seven directors, and in the gentlemen elected 
they will confide for the successful extension of the 
company, the development of its measures, and the 
completion of its arrangements.” 

This apparent purity of intention, however, had to be 
tested. It is one thing to describe the advantages of a 
system, and another practically to carry out that sys- 
tem ; and this bank furnishes a memorable instance of 
the truth of this doctrine. 

By the examination of witnesses before a Committee 
of the House of Commons on joint stock banking in 
1837, it appeared that the Northern and Central Bank 
of England was established in January, 1834, with a 
nominal capital of 1,000,000^., divided into 100,000 
shares of ten pounds each ; and that before the com- 
mencement of business, nay, even before the directors 
were chosen, 35,000 shares were subscribed for, and 
by June, 1836, 71,186 shares had been subscribed for, 
and the number of parties who had signed the deed of 
settlement was 1 200. The total amount of capital paid 
up was 700,000^.; there was also 800,000/. in de- 
posit at interest, and a note circulation amounting to 
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300,000?. ; yet, in the month of December, 1836, they 
had only 140,000?. in bills and 24,000?. in cash. 

By the statement relative to the advances by the 
Bank of England to the Northern and Central Bank, 
delivered to the Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1837, it appears that after having taking possession 
of such securities as remained, the directors of the 
bank proceeded to investigate the affairs of the Northern 
and Central Bank. 

On the debts due to the company it would be im- 
proper to remark ; but one fact must be noticed, viz., 
the great proportion of shareholders among the debtors. 
Of fifty-two accounts due at Manchester, the balances 
on which exceeded 2000?. each, thirty-five were due by 
shareholders ; anil of twentj'-nine principal debtors 
at Liverpool twenty-one were shai*eholders. When at 
a later period of the investigation the Directors of the 
Bank of England deemed that a Committee of Inspec- 
tion should be appointed from among the shareholders 
not being debtors or in am' way connected with the 
directors, it was stated “ it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to form suidi a committee.” 

The qualification for a director was 100 shares; hut 
it appears that they took 1 000 shares, and, instead of 
paying the call to the bank, the directors and their 
nominees were severally debited with the amount in a 
private ledger, which was locked, and the key deposited 
with the chief accountant. 

In addition to this, each director had a current ac- 
count with the bank, and many of them had overdrawn 
their accounts to a veiy large amount. Nor was this 
all ; for it further appeared that many of them were 
indebted in large sums of money on notes of hand, 
which, being placed to the account of securities, did 
not appear in the books as a debit against the directors. 

Upon combining these several items of debt, it was 
ascertained that there was no less than 290,000?. due 
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by the directors, and that there was nearly 24,000/. 
due by the managers and clerks. Of the debts due by 
directors, 35,000/. was paid off while the directors of 
the Bank of England remained at Manchester, reducing 
the total amount of debts due by directors to 255,000/. 

Ultimately, the committee of management appointed 
in place of the directors were enabled, with the assist- 
ance of the legislature, to recover 1,400,000/. of the 
debts due to the concern ; and the last intimation 
received of the fate of this unfortunate bank was, that 
it was likely the shareholders would lose ten shillings 
in the pound, but that the public would be paid in full. 

In closing our account of this bank, we have only to 
remark that the very rapid decline of the Northern and 
Central Bank, after the flourishing official reports 
respecting its su(;cess, which held out “that it was 
morally impossible that a bank constituted on a basis 
wide and solid as that could ever fail, and that the 
slightest appearauee of its embarrassment would be the 
immediate signal gun for immense assistance being 
poured in,” shows how little reliance is to be placed 
upon the most ])ositiv<! and apparently authentic as- 
sertions on such sul)jects. 

The other joint stock bank we refer to was the 
Norwich and Norfolk .loint Stock Bank, the manage- 
ment of which was vested exclusively in three or four 
hands. On the stoi)page of this bank there was no loss 
to the public or the proprietors : the debts due to the 
company which might be considered as bad amounted 
to more than 25,000/., the amount of loss which, 
according to their deed of settlement, was to dissolve 
the company. The directors, having established a 
business, thought the best course was to sell it to a new 
company, which they did for a premium of 20,000/. 
determining to make up the deficiency out of their 
own pockets. 

The failure of these and other joint stock banks has 
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given occasion to the opponents of the system to decry 
it in every possible way ; but if there has been any 
loss it has evidently fallen in the right place, on the 
proper parties, who „with views of profit became part- 
ners in establishments not adapted to realize it, or who 
neglected to exercise that control and vigilance over 
the management without which the desired result could 
not be attained. 

They made erroneous calculations, or trusted the 
issue to chance, or confided where confidence was not 
due, and have no right to complain of any body but 
those individuals who may have deceived them. If 
they had become partners in any mercantile concern 
and been equally supine or misjuding, they would pro- 
bably have encountered a similar disaster. 

Men who grasp at profit must run the risk of loss.’' 

If this country should happily I’emain at peace, we 
may look forward to the time — and that not a distant 
one — when our commerce and manufactures will be 
doubled, and, as the increase of circulating capital and 
credit will be chiefly su])plied through joint stock 
banks, it becomes a matter of great importance that 
they should be established upon such principles as will 
admit of their unlimited extension ivith perfect safety 
to the country. 

When the joint, stock banks are placed on a sound 
footing, it will be necessary that a good understanding 
subsist between them and the Bank of England : for 
they will become powerful enough to draw out every 
Sovereign from the Bank ; and, if any occasion should 
arise to induce them to do so, the Bank of England 
would be quite at their mercy. This power, combined 
with the vast political influence which they must ulti- 
mately possess, will enable them to exercise a very 
dangerous control over both the Bank of England and 
the government. 
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If a proprietor in a joint stock bank is desirous of 
disposing of his shares, such sale is usually effected by 
a share-broker, who, after securing a purchaser, gives 
notice to the bank as follows : 

London, the day of 184 

“ To the Directors of Banking Company. 

Gentlemen, 

Please to prepare the necessary document for 
transferring shares from the name of 

to the consideration 

for which shares is £ 

Broker, 

of 

Should the Directors approve of the proposed share- 
holder, the deed of transfer is made out according to 


a printed form prepared by the Bank. 

Such transfers 

are liable to a stamp duty 

acc 

:ording 

to the following 

scale. 


£ 

£ 


d. 

When the purchase money is under 

20 

0 

10 

0 

For .*i*20 and under 


50 

1 

0 

0 

•50 


150 

1 

10 

0 

150 .. . 


300 

2 

0 

0 

300 .. . 


500 

3 

0 

0 

500 .. . 


750 

6 

0 

0 

750 .. . 


1,000 

9 

0 

0 

1,000 


2,000 

12 

0 

0 

2,000 


3,000 

25 

0 

0 

3,000 


4,000 

35 

0 

0 

4,000 


5,000 

45 

0 

0 

5,000 


6,000 

55 

0 

0 

6,000 


7,000 

, . 65 

0 

0 

7,000 


8,000 

75 

0 

0 

8,000 


9,000 

85 

0 

0 

9,000 


10,000 

95 

0 

0 


The latest Act in reference to joint stock banking is 
the 7 & 8 Vic. cap. 1 1 3, entitled “ An Act to regulate 
Joint Stock Banks in England," and, as the provisions 
of this Act introduce for the first time several stringent 
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regulations in respect to all future joint stock banks, 
we propose to give an abstract of the material parts of 
the Act. 

No joint stock bank, established after the 6th of 
May, 1844, to carry on the business of banking unless 
by virtue of letters patent granted according to this 
Act; but companies previously established not to be 
affected thereby. 

The formation of all future joint stock banks to be 
by petition for a charter to the Crown, and the deed of 
partnership to be prepared according to a form to be 
approved by the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade and Plantations, Such deed must l)e 
executed by the holders of at least one half of the 
shares in the proprietary stock, the shares to be 100/. 
each, and the minimum amount of the capital to be 
100,000/. No company to be ])ermitted to commence 
business until the deed be executed, all the shares sub- 
scribed for, and at least one half the amount paid up. 

When the capital is paid and the other conditions are 
fulfilled, letters patent will be granted incorporating the 
shareholders as one body politic and cor})orate, by sucli 
name as shall be given to them in and by the said 
letters patent, and by that name they shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, and shall have power to 
purchase and hold lands of such annual value as shall 
be expressed, in such letters patent ; and such letters 
patent shall be granted for a term of years not ex- 
ceeding twenty years, and may be made subject to 
such other provisions and .stipulations as to her Majesty 
may seem fit. 

Incorporation of the shareholders in the bank not to 
limit their liability for all the dealings, covenants, and 
undertakings of the company : the liability of ad 
persons to continue three years after they cease to be 
shareholders. 
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Three months after the granting of letters patent, 
and before the commencement of active operations by 
tlie bank, an account or memorial of the true title or 
firm of the company, and also the names and places of 
abode of all the members of such company, as the same 
appear on the books, and also the name and place of 
abode of every director, manager, or other like officer of 
the company, shall l)e delivered to the Commissioners 
of Stamps and Taxes at the Stamp Office in London, 
and a similar return every year between the 28th of 
February and the 25th of March, while the business of 
banking is- continued to be carried on. 

There are other regulations, such as power to make 
and enforce calls, forfeiture of shares, &c. &c. of the 
usual A<;t of Parliament phraseology, which it is need- 
less here to recite. 

The framers of the above Act appear to have had in 
view the entire suppression of all attempts to establish 
futiiri' joint stock ])anks, or they never would have 
passed such very stringent clauses. We are borne out 
in this assumption by the fact, that no new joint stock 
bank has been established since the passing of the Act. 

The following are the principal heads of the sections 
of a deed of settlement of a joint stock bank divested 
of their legal phraseology. 

Introductory clauses. 

Date of deed. 

Parties to deed. 

Recital of agreement to become a banking company. 

Appointment of officers. 

The parties mutually covenant each other. 

1. Title of the company. 

2. Capital declared. 

3. Number of shares of the parties, together with 
their places of abode, to be written opposite their names. 
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4. Number of shares allowed to be held by one share- 
holder. 

6. Pa)anent of instalments and future calls. 

6. Power to return unemployed or useless capital. 

7. Calls on future subscriptions, 

8. Shares to be forfeited on non-payment of calls. 

9. Directors may remit forfeiture. 

1 0. When shares vested in two or more persons, one 
to be appointed to vote. 

11. No benefit of survivorship, except as to shares 
vested in joint tenants, and shares to be considered per- 
sonal estate ; profit and loss to be divided -among the 
shareholders in proportion to their shares. 

12. Nature of business to be transacted. 

1 3. Business to be under the control of the directors. 

14. Declaring the present directors. 

15. Qualification of directors. 

16. Meetings of directors, and number necessary to 
form a board. 

17. Chairman to be appointed. 

18. Power to the directors to purchase, erect, or take 
suitable offices, and insure them against fire. 

1 9. Power to board of directors to appoint managers 
and other officers and clerks, and determine the amount 
of security to be taken from each. 

20. Directors to appoint public officers for the pur- 
pose of suing and being sued, and also to appoint trus- 
tees and auditors. 

21. A discount bill committee to be appointed, with 
power to make advances. 

22. Proper books to be kept and balanced twice a 
year. 

23. Annual general meetings fixed. 

24. The publication of the assets and liabilities of 
the company once at least every month. 
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25. Auditors to make a yearly report and balance 
sheet and profit and loss account to every shareholder. 

26. Appointment of chairman at general meetings, 
and mode of voting. 

27- No shareholder to be allowed to vote if calls 
unpaid. 

28. Special general meetings may be called by 

shareholders. 

29. If shareholders do not attend, meeting may 

be adjourned. 

30. Minutes of proceedings to be entered in a book. 

31. Surplus fund to be formed from the amount of 
profits. 

32. Dividends to be declared half-yearly. 

33 . Notice of dividends to be given. 

34. Dividends and bonuses not claimed in six months 
from their declaration to go to the account of the un- 
claimed dividend fund. . 

35. Mode of directoi’s retiring from office, and elect- 
ing new directors. 

36. List of persons qualified to be directors to be 
exhibited in the cashier’s office in the bank. 

37. Directors to testify acceptance of office, and on 
neglect interim directors to be appointed. 

38. Directors and all other officers of the bank to 
sign a declaration of secrecy. 

39. Directors may resign. 

40. Directors and manager may be removed. 

41. Power to the directors to apjjoiut sub-commit- 
tees. 

42. Power to the directors to compound for stamps. 

43. Directors may make by-laws. 

44. Directors may authorize officers of the bank to 
sign notes and other documents. 

45. List of shareholders to be kept, and from time to 
time amended. 
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46. Directors may establish branch banks. 

47. Board of directors to have the control over all 
actions brought against the public officer. 

48. Power to board of directors to commence legal 
proceedings against any person or persons, whether 
shareholders or not. 

49. Power to the directors to submit to arbitration, 
to compound debts, and sign bankrupt certificates. 

50. General power to the board of directors to invest 
surplus funds, and to change securities, 

51. The nominal holders of shares to be deemed the 
real owners, the comjrany not to he affected by trusts. 

52. For preventing the company from purchasina; 
any shares, or making advances to any person on the 
security of the shares. 

53. Power to shareholders to sell their shares after 
date. 

54. Directors to determine form of transfer, 

55. Shareholder’s certificate. 

56. Shareholders permitted to inspect hooks. 

57. Husbands, executors, administrators, legatees, 
guardians, committees, and assigns, may receive divi- 
dends due at marriage, death, bankruptcy, or lunacy, 
of those they represent. 

58. Husbands, executors, administrators, legatees, 
guardians, or committee, to be admitted shareholders 
on signing their consent to become so. 

59. The title of transferees and of representatives be- 
coming shareholders forfeited by not executing «i' 
acceding to the deed. 

60. Shareholders not required to execute more than 
once. 

61. Shares to be forfeited by non-execution of deed 
after notice. 

62. Power to board of directors to sell shares. 

63. Power of general meetings to increase capitob 
remove directors, repeal or confirm laws. 
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64. Power of boards of directors to call extraordinary 
meetings. 

65. Receipts of trustees in whom shares are vested 
to be good discharges. 

66. Securities and investments to be under the con- 
trol of the directors and trustees, who, if required, shall 
execute a declaration of trust. 

67- Receipt of the company’s trustees or directors, 
consisting of not less than three, to be a good discharge. 

68. Mode of appointing trustees. 

69. Indemnity-clause to directors. 

70. Disputes to be referred to arbitration. 

71. Company to be dissolved when surplus fund and 

part of the paid-up capital shall be absorbed 

and lost. 

72. Company may be dissolved by two-thirds in num- 
ber and value of shareholders. 

73. Notice to shareholders, how to be given. 

74. Construction of language of deed. 

75. Deed to be enrolled. 

76. Power of attorney to execute duplicate. 

77- Conclusion. 
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Banking in Ireland has partaken of many of the inju- 
rious restrictions which from the history of that ill- 
fated country appear to have attended most of its 
institutions from the highest to the lowest. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to trace any system of banking in Ireland 
previous to the Restoration, at which period the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland were of three different nations — Irish, 
English, and Scotch, with a few French and Spanish. 

The land of Ireland had changed ownership to a con- 
siderable extent during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James the First, and still more under Cromwell. He 
parcelled out an immense proportion of the kingdom to 
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the officers of his army, the ancestors of great numbers 
of the present possessors, who now inherit estates which 
are w'orth from twenty to thirty thousand pounds per 
annum, and w'ho still go by the name of Cromwellians. 

Sir John Davis, who lived in the time of James the 
First, and who filled many important posts in Ireland, 
in his account of that country mentions its prosperous 
state at that period, and that “ the revenues of the 
crown, both certain and casual, had been raised to a 
double proportion.” He states, “ that this was effected 
by the encouragement given to maritime towns and 
cities, as well to increase the trade of mei’chandize as to 
cherish mechanical arts,” and that the consequence 
resulting therefrom \vas, “ that the strings of this Irish 
harp were all in tune.” 

But this happy state of things was soon destined to 
receive a shock, from the effects of which Ireland has 
never yet recovered, and perhaps never will recover. 

In the year 1()63, the distinction between the trade 
of England and that of Ireland, and the restraints on 
the trade of tln^ latter, commenced. By an Act of the 
English .Parliament, the 1 5th Charles II., entitled “ An 
Act for the Encouragement of Trade ” — a title not very 
applicable to that portion of it relating to Ireland — 
besides fixing a duty, nearly equal to a prohibition, on 
cattle imported into England from Ireland, prohibited 
the exportation of all commodities e.xcepting victuals, 
servants, horses, and salt, from the ‘25th of March, 1664. 
The exports allowed were useful to England but preju- 
dicial to Ireland, as they consisted of their people, their 
provisions, and a material for manufacture which they 
'oighfhave used more profitably in their own country. 

The English, however, were pleased to accept 30,000 
head of cattle sent as a gift from Ireland to the sufferers 
in the great fire of London ; and the first day of the 
session, after this act of munificence, the Parliament 
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passed fresh acts of exclusion against the productions of 
that country!* 

Sir William Temple takes notice of the circumstances 
prejudicial to the trade and riches of Ireland, which had 
hitherto, he says, “ made it of more loss than valu(^ 
to England without these circumstances.” This accom- 
plished, honest, and able statesman continues : “ The 
native fertility of the soils and seas in so many rich 
commodities, improved by multitudes of people and in- 
dustry, with the advantage of so many ex(Tdlent havens, 
and a situation so commodious for all sorts of foreign 
trade, must needs have? rendered this kingdom one of 
the richest in Europe, and made a mighty increase both 
of strength and revenue to the crown of England ” , 

The woollen manufacture had been carried on for 
many ages in Ireland, and every possible encourage- 
ment was given to it by many Acts passed both in the 
English and Irish parliaments. The former included a 
period from the. reign of Edward the Third to the 12th 
of Charles the Second. Several of thes(^ A(;ts were for 
the express purpose of encouraging exjiortation. The 
letter of King C^harles the Sec-ond, in 16(5/, with the 
advice of his Privy Council in England, and the procla- 
mation in pursuance of that letter, is perhaps the most 
important. 

The statutes of the Irish Parliament are those of the 
1 3th of Henry VIII. cap. 2 ; 28 Henry VIII. cap. 1 7 ; 
of the nth of Elizabeth, cap. 10; and 17th and 18th 
of Charles II. cap. l.'j; all of which — the Act of 28 
Henry VUI. excepted — received tlu; approbation of the 
Privy Council in England, affording as strong grounds 
for the assurance of a continuance of any trade or 
manufacture as any country could possibly possess. 

Yet, notwithstanrling these solemn Acts of the Legis- 
lature, we find the English Parliament passing an Act, 

“ Review, 1824. 
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the 10th and 11th William III. which operated as a 
total prohibition of the woollen manufacture of Ireland. 
Sir Robert Walpole is reported to have told the Irish 
Chancellor, that the jealousies entertained in England 
of the woollen trade of Ireland, and the restraints on 
that trade, had at first been caused by the boasting of 
some Irishmen in London of the great success of that 
manufacture in Ireland. Whatever was the cause, both 
Houses of Parliament in Englaml addressed King Wil- 
liam in very strong terms on this subject ; and as these 
proceedings were of great importance we extract from 
the Journals of the House of Lords a portion of their 
address to the King. They i’ei)resent “ that the grow- 
ing manufacture of clotli in Ireland, both by the (cheap- 
ness of all sorts of necessaries for life and goodness of 
materials for making (dl manner of cloth, doth invite 
your subjects of England with their families and serv- 
ants to leave their habitations to settle there, to the 
increase of the woollen manufacture of Ireland, which 
makes your loyal subjects in this kingdom very appre- 
hensive that the further growth of it may greatly pre- 
judice the said manufacture here, by which the trade of 
the nation and value of land will very much decrease, 
and the numbers of your people be much lessened 
here.” They then beseech His M.ajesty “ in the most 
public and effectual way that may be, to declare to all 
your subjects of Ireland, that the growth and increase 
of the woollen manufacture hath long and will ever be 
looked upon with jealousy by all your subjects of this 
kingdom, and, if not timely remedied, may occasion 
very strict laws totally to prohibit and suppress the 
same ; but that if they turn their industry and skill to 
the settling and improving the linen manufacture, for 
which generally the lands of that kingdom are very 
proper, they shall receive all countenance, favor, and 
lirotection from youi’ royal influence for the encourage- 
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y merit and .promoting of the said linen manufacture, to 
•ell. the' advantage and profit that kingdom can be 
capable of.”* 

In answer to this address, the King stated, that he 
would tak6 care to do all in his power to discourage 
that manufacture, adding, as a mitigation of a declara- 
tion so iniquitous, that every encouragement should be 
‘afforded to the linen manufacture. The former part of 
this promise was rigidly adhered to, the latter disre- 
garded. 

This proceeding on the part of the English govern- 
ment towards Ireland was looked upon as a most arbi- 
trary Act; and, as if the promoters were ashamed of 
their proceedings, no parliament was held in Ireland 
until the year 1/03, when the Irish House of Commons 
laid before the Queen a most affecting n'presentation, 
containing, to use their own words, “ a true state of 
our deplorable condition in short, the Journals of the 
Commons throughout the whole of Queen Anne’s reign 
afford abundant evidence of the great distress of the 
Irish people, which can be traced to no other source 
than that of their being deprived of their staple manu- 
facture. 

The following are a few of the various remedies for 
the improvement of the trade of Ireland, recommended 
by Sir William Petty, in a report to the Lord Lieute- 
nant : — 

“ That application be made to England to restore the 
trade to the plantations and between the two kingdoms, 
and particularly that of cattle. 

“ That endeavours be used in England for the union 
of the kingdoms under one legislative power, propor- 
tionably, as was heretofore successfully done in the case 
of Wales. 

“ For reducing interest from ten to five per cent., for 
disposing moneyed men to be rather miTchants than 
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usurers, rather to trade than purchase ; a bank of 
land he forthwith contrived and countenarijpe’d, ^c. Sicf 

“From all which, and from the settlement of estates, 
it is to be hoped that men, seeing more advantage to 
live in Ireland than elsewliere, may be invited to re- 
move themselves hither, and so supply the want of 
people, the greatest and most fundamental defect of 
this kingdom.” 

This report was received with that resp(!ctful atten- 
tion which the author so eminently deserved ; yet no 
attempt was made at that time to carry out its recom- 
mendations : Ir(!land was left to suffer all the mortifica- 
tion of a neglected and conquered country, 

“ Ireland,” says the Earl of Essex, who was Lord 
Lieutenant in 1G73, “has been perpetually rent and 
torn since his Majesty’s x’estoratioii. I can compare it 
to nothing ixetter than the flinging the reward on the 
death of a deer among the packs of hounds, where every 
one pidls and tears where he can.” 

It might naturally be supposed by a person not 
conversant with the History of Ireland, that in the 
seventeenth century there had been some offence given 
or that there was souu? demerit on the part of Ireland : 
he will be surprised to hear that during this period her 
loyalty had been exemplary, and her sufferings on that 
account great. The dilemma in which the people 
found themselves placed at the Revolution was not the 
least perplexing and cruel : if they were loyal to their 
King <ie jure they were hanged by the King de 
facto; and if they escaped with life from the King dc 
facto, it was but to be plundered by the King de jure 
afterwards.* 

The following extract from an address from Ireland 
to England on the commercial restraints of the former 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvli. 
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describes’ in J;ouching language the situation of tlie 
people at this period : — 

The common parent of all has been equally bene- 
ficent to us both : we both possess in great abundance 
the means of industry and happiness. Our fields are 
not less fertile, nor our harbours less numerous, than 
yours. Our sons are not less renowned than your own 
for valour, justice, and generosity. Many of them are' 
your descendants, and have some of your best blood in 
their veins. But the narrow policy of man has coun- 
teracted the instincts and the bounties of nature. In 
the midst of those fertile fields, some of our children 
jjerish for want of food, and others fly for refuge to 
hostile nations. 

“ Suffer no longer, respected sister, the narrdw 
jealousy of commerce to mislead the wisdom and to 
impair the strength of the state. Increase our resources, 
they shall be yours ; our riches and stnuigth, our 
poverty and weakness, will become your own. What a 
triumph to our enemies, and what an affliction to us, 
in the present distracted circumstances of the empire, 
to see our people reduced, by the necessity of avoiding 
famine, to the resolution of trafficking almost solely with 
ourselves 1 Great and powerful enemies are combined 
against you ; many of your distant connexions have 
deserted you ; increase your strength at home, open 
and extend the numerous resources of our country, of 
which you have not hitherto availed yourself or allowed 
us the benefit. 

“ Our increased force, and the full exertions of our 
strength, will be the most effectual means of resisting 
the combination formed against you by foreign enemies 
and distant subjects, and of giving new lustre to our 
crowns, and happiness and contentment to our people.” 

Next to the restrictions on trade, absenteeism appears 
to have been a crying evil in Ireland for many centuries; 
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indeed the very term derives its origin from the ano- 
malies of Ireland. Dr. Johnson says, “ It is a word used 
commonly with regal’d to Irishmen living out of their 
country and he quotes a passage from Sir John Davis’s 
account of Ireland, in which reference is made to a sta- 
tute passed against absentees in the third year of Richard 
the Second. He also quotes a sentence from Sir Josiah 
Child’s Discourse on Trade, in which it is asserted that 
a great part of the estates in Ireland are owned liy ab- 
sentees, and such as draw over the profits raised out of 
Ireland, refunding nothing. 

In the year 17‘29, a publication appeared styled a 
“List of Lords, Gentlemen, and others, who, having 
estates, employment, and pensions in Ireland, spend the 
s^jjme abroad.” This list is divided into three classes, 
comprehending those who live constantly abroad, and 
who seldom or ever visit Ireland ; those who visit Ireland 
occasionally, remaining a month or two, and others who, 
although residents in Ireland, are 0 (;easionally absent 
either for health, pleasure, or business. 'Hie total amount 
of annual income derived from, but spent out of, Ireland, 
was calculated at r)'2 1,499/. 3.^.! 

As the circulating medium of Ireland was at that 
period principally confined to the precious metals — for 
banking had made little progress beyond the capital 
whenever the proprietors of the soil, not resident on the 
spot, received their rents, they were to some extent 
remitted in coin. 

The balance of trade between England and Ireland 
being almost always in favour of the former, it followed 
as a matter of course that the stt)ek of gold and silvei 
would gradually decrease. The total amount in circu- 
lation prior to the Revolution was estimated at 800,000/., 
and about the period when the above list was published 
it did not exceed 400,000/. 

The first certain account of the coining of money in 
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Ireland is in the reign of King John, in the year 1210. 
This prince caused pennies, half-pennies, and farthings, 
to be coined and made current by proclamation. Fur- 
ther coins VA'ere struck by Henry III. and Edward I. ; 
the latter was the first who added the title of Dominm 
Hibernue to that of Rex Anglia; on his Irish coins, and, 
on the reverse, inst('ad of the mintmaster’s name, the 
place where coined. This coinage consisted of groats, 
half-penc(', and farthings. The first important altera- 
tion as to the value was in the latter part of the reign 
of Edward III., who caused the ounce of silver to be 
cut into twenty-six deniers or pennies instead of twenty, 
as before, which was precisely the same dejireciation of 
eight and one-third ])er cent, in the Irish, as eompated 
with the British, currency prior to the year 1 825. 

Henry VI., or I'ather tlu^ Duke of York his lieutenant 
in Ireland, had mints in Dublin and Trim, in which 
both silver and copper were coined. In the beginning 
of the subsecpient reign of Edwsird IV. the value of the 
silver coins was raised to double its previous amount : 
the conseipience was an enormous increase of price in 
all the necessaries of life, to remedy which the Irish 
Parliament enacted ‘‘that the Master of the Mint should 
strike five kinds of silver coins — the gross or groat, the 
demi-gross, the denier or penny, the demi-denier, and 
quadrant or farthing ; eleven groats to weigh an ounce 
troy, and each groat unclipjied to pass for four pence. 
A very few yeai’s aft<*rwards the price of silver was 
again raised so excessively that the difference betw'een 
the Irish and English groat was full fifty per cent, in a 
jiound of bullion. 

Elizabeth ordered the ounce of silver to be cut into 
sixty pennies, so that that denomination of coin was 
reduced in weight from the twentieth to the sixtieth 
part of an ounce. 

The Irish shilling — or harp as it was called, from 
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the impression on its reverse — was worth nine pence 
English. By a proclamation issued in the 5th James L, 
the same proportion of value was continued. 

In 1613 English money was current in Ireland at an 
increased value, the five-shilling crown-piece passing 
for six shillings and eight pence, and the other coins in 
pro])ortion. 

In 1690 James II. depreciated the value of the coin 
by the issue of pieces of base metal, which he coined 
out of old cannon, &c., and which passed current infi- 
nitely above their intrinsic value. 

It appears in Archbishop King’s “ State of the Protest- 
ants of Ireland,” that the metal this money was made of 
was a mixture of old guns, old broken bells, old copper, 
brass, and pewter, taken from the dwellings of the 
absentees, old kitchen furniture, and the I’cfuse of me- 
tals melted down together, and valued by the workmen 
in the Mint at no more than three or four pence the 
pound weight ; but when coined into sixpenny, twelve- 
penny, and half-crown pieces, and made current, passed 
at the rate of five pounds sterling the pound weight; 
and subsequently a pound weight of this metal passed 
at the rate of ten pounds sterling per pound weight. 

The total weight of the metal was 389,724/6. 2oz. 
\0dwt. and it was minted into coins representing 
1,596,799/. Oj. 6d. ; and if we <Tdd to this sum what 
was produced by doubling the amount of the half- 
crowns to five shillings, it will make a gross total of 
2,163,237/. 9s, the produce of 6,495/., the real value of 
the metal. 

The hardships all ranks must have been exposed to 
by this infamous project may easily be conceived. On 
the accession of William, however, this coin was sup- 
pressed. 

Not many years after the above extraordinary stretch 
of regal prerogative, another, equally as monstrous in 
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its design, but not so fortunate in its result for the pro- 
jectors, was frustrated by the universal opposition it 
encountered. 

In the year 1724, a patent was granted to a person 
of the name of Wood, an Englishman, to coin half- 
pence and farthings to the amount of 300,0001. for cii- 
culation in Ireland. In this affair. Wood is said to 
have acffed very dishonestly, inasmuch as the pieces of 
brass coin passing as the value of one shilling were 
not worth a penny. Great quantities of this inferior 
coin were sent to Ireland ; and it was used not only in 
change, but accounts were likely to be paid in it, so 
that'dangerous consequences seemed likely to ensue. 

The Irish parliament, in an address to the Crown, 
represented that they were called upon by the country 
to lay before his Majesty the ill consequences of Wood’s 
patent ; and that it was likely to be attended with a 
diminution of the revenue and the ruin of trade. 

The same was set forth in an application made to the 
King by the Privy Council. In short, the whole nation 
seem to have united their efforts in order to remedy an 
evil of such dangerous tendency, the effects of which 
already began to be felt. 

Among the conti’oversial pieces which appeared on 
this occa.sion, those of Dr. Swift, the (celebrated Dean 
of Saint Patrick, wei'e particularly distinguished. His 
“Drapier’s Letters” are to this day held in grateful re- 
membrance by his countrymen ; but he was in danger 
of suffering deeply in the cause. He had taken great 
pains to explain an argument used by the Irish on this 
subject, that brass money, being illegal, could not be 
forced upon the nation by the King without exceeding 
the limits of his prerogative. Hence the opposite party 
took occasion to charge th(! Irish with a design of cast- 
ing off their dependence on Great Britain altogether. 
Swift, having examined the accusation with freedom. 
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pointed out the encroachments made by the British 
Parliament on the liberties of Ireland, and asserted that 
any dependence on England, except that of being sub- 
jects of the same king, was contrary to the law of rea- 
son, nature, and nations, as well as to the law of the 
land. This publication was so disagreeable to the 
government, that a reward of 300/. was offered for the 
discovery of the author ; but, as nobody could be 
found who would give him up, the printer was prose- 
cuted in his stead ; but, to the mortification of the 
ininisters, was, by a jury of his country, unanimously 
acquitted. 

Soon after tliis, the British government, finding that 
they could not stem the torrent of opposition to Wood’s 
coin, withdrew the patent. 

Ireland, at this time, was admirably adapted to be 
the scene of evt-ry kind of political imi^osture and in- 
trigue. She was miserably governed ; her interests 
were seldom, if ever, consulted, and generally sacrificed 
either to the interests of England, or — what was worse 
and mort! })rovoking — to the interest of such individuals 
as the British ministry wished to oblige. The viceroy 
went over only once in two yt'ars ; the effectual power 
was with the Lords .lustices, and their time and thoughts 
were mainly occupied in forwarding the plans of the 
British cabinet, and promoting their own private 
interests. 

Almost simultaneously with the establishment of the 
Bank of Scotland, in the year 1695, many individuals, 
composed of the principal merchants in Duhlin, met 
together for the purpose of forming a public bank for 
Ireland, on the model of the Bank of England. On the 
17 th of September, 169.5, they presented a petition to 
the House of Commons, on behalf of tlnunselves and 
others, setting forth that — 

“Whereas the substance of this city and kingdom, as 
well as the particular stock of the petitioners, are mise- 
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rably wasted by the late intestine war, and also by the 
unhappy consequences thereof, and other causes arising 
from the present war and the laws of England-, the 
money and specie of the kingdom are drawn and quite 
drained from us, so that for want of ability to prosecute 
any trade outward the whole i)roduct of our land is but 
of very mean and low amount ; and whereas the peti- 
tioners being now to begin the world anew, and having, 
by a wonderful Providence, a government now so propi- 
tious and happy, yet, under a necessity, according to the 
example of states and cities, to make use of a fund of 
credit to supply the want of coin in this city and king- 
dom, the petitioners doubt not but it would be for a 
general good and of great service to his Majesty ;‘and 
because this is the metropolis, th(“ seat of government, 
and exchange of the kingdom, thercfoi’e the printed 
proposals for a perpetual fund, or bank, in Dublin, for 
improvements both of Land and traffic, &c., &c., are 
humbly submitted to the wisdom and recomnunded to 
the favour of the House, to tin; end that the svibscrip- 
tions thereunto may the better i)roceed and be consum- 
mated : and, forasiiiuc'h as the money will be difficult 
to be subscribed hut through the encouragement of 
the House, and that the fund in London on which the 
bank thus created is by Act of Parliament free from all 
taxes, therefore humbly praying that, for encourage- 
ment to all subscribers unto the said fund, the pro- 
posals may have the approbation of the House, and 
that the said fund may be freed from all taxes, and 
be hereafter encouraged with such privileges and 
immunities as to the House shall appear to be fit and 
reasonable.” 

From the wording of the memorial, the petitioners 
were evidently sanguine of success ; but their petition, 
after undergoing considerable discussion in the House, 
was referred to the Committee of Trade, with instruc- 
tions to examine into and report thereon to the House; 
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but it does not appear that they made any report, or 
that any further notice was taken of the matter. 

After the Bank of England had fully established itself 
in public favour, had overcome all the difficulties under 
which it had laboured at its commencement, and had 
carried on its business for nearly thirty years, the 
revival of the question of a public bank for Ireland was 
looked upon in a favourable point of view. 

On this occasion the subject was taken up by parties 
even more respectable than those whose petition the 
House of Commons had vainly referred to the Commit- 
tee of Trade. 

In the latter part of the year 17^0, a memorial was 
presented to the Lords Justices from James Earl of 
Abercorn and others, petitioning to be permitted to 
erect a public bank in Ireland ; they also petitioned the 
King on the same subject. 

On the 17 th January, 1721, the Lords Justices ad- 
dressed a letter to the Lord Lieutenant respecting the 
above application for liberty to erect a bank. A report 
was made to the King in council upon the same sub- 
ject, who immediately addressed a letter to the Lord 
Lieutenant authorising him to grant a commission and 
charter to erect a bank. 

The Irish House of Commons met on the 12th of 
September, 1721, and was addressed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Duke of Grafton, who, among other things, 
said, “As an instance of His Majesty’s readiness to con- 
tribute all in his power to so desirable an end (his 
lordship alluded to the improvement of trade), he 
had been graciously pleased, upon the aiiplication of 
several considerable persons in this kingdom, to direct 
that a commission be passed under the great seal of 
Ireland for receiving voluntary subscriptions in order 
to estjiblish a bank. 

“ As this is a matter of general and national concern, 
His Majesty leaves it to the wisdom of Parliament to 
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consider what advantages the public may derive by 
erecting a bank, and in what manner it may be settled 
upon a safe foundation, so as to be beneficial to the 
kingdom.” 

On the 25th of September, 1/21, the following docu- 
ments were presented to the House, and read by the 
secretary : 

A copy of the memorial of James Earl of Abercorn 
and others to the late Lords Justices, requesting per- 
mission to establish a bank. 

A copy of the petition of the said Earl of Abercorn 
and others to His Majesty on the same subject. 

A copy of the reference from the late Lords Justices 
in council to his grace the Lord Lieutenant on the said 
petition. 

A copy of his grace the Lord Lieutenant’s report to 
His Majesty in council upon the referenee of the peti- 
tion for a bank. 

His Majesty’s letter to the Lord Lieutenant for a 
commission and charter to erect a bank. 

The House of Commons appear to hare received the 
announcement of the Lord Lieutenant and the above 
documents with a great deal of astonishment. They 
were no doubt jealous that they had been overlooked, 
as no petition or memorial of any sort had been, as on 
the former occa.sion, presented to them. They, however, 
addressed the King and the Lord Lieutenant, thanking 
them in the most humble mann(>r possible for placing 
the subject of the formation of a y)ublic bank in their 
hands, and they made a show of submission to the will 
of the Sovereign, as expressed by the Lord Lieutenant, 
by going into a Committee of the whole House on that 
part of the speech relating to a bank. On this day, 
29th of September, 1/21, the House resolved, “ That it 
is the opinion of this Committee that the establishing 
a public bank upon a solid and good foundation, under 
proper regulations and restrictions, will greatly contri- 
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bute to the restoring of credit, and support of the trade 
and manufacture of this kingdom.” 

A Special Committee was appointed to prepare the 
heads of a bill, and on the 9th of December, 1721, the 
question of a bank for Ireland was settled in the House 
of Commons ; and, as the proceedings of that memo- 
rable day form a curious contrast with those of the 
present, we trust we shall be excused if we give them 
in detail. 

To prevent any other than members of the House 
being present at the discussion on this bill,, it was 
resolved : 

“That the gallery door be lock(‘d, and the key 
brought down and laid on the table : ” which having 
been done, 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to take into further consideration the 
heads of a bill for establishing a bank in Ireland ; and 
after some time spent thereon Mr. Speaker resumed 
the chair. Sir Thomas Taylor reported that the said 
Committee had gone through the first enacting para- 
graph of the said heads of a Bill, and disagreed to the 
same ; which paragraph being read at the table, 

“ Resolved, That the House do agree with the Com- 
mittee.” 

“Resolved, That the said heads of a 1)ill for establish- 
ing a bank in Ireland be rejected.” 

Resolved, That this Houses after long and mature 
deliberation, cannot find any safe foundation for estab- 
lishing a public bank so as to render it beneficial to 
this kingdom ; ” which being carried in the affirma- 
tive, it was then resolved, 

“ That the erecting or establishing a public bank in 
this kingdom will be of the most dangerous and fatal 
consequence to His Majesty’s service, and the trade and 
liberties of this nation. 

“ That an humble address be presented to His Ma- 
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jesty, returning His Majesty the most sincere thanks of 
this House, for his great goodness and condescension 
in leaving the consideration of establishing a bank in 
this kingdom to the wisdom of Parliament, assuring 
His Majesty that this House, after a long and mature 
deliberation, cannot find any safe foundation for estab- 
blishing the same, so as to be beneficial to this nation, 
and representing the humble opinion of this House that 
the erecting of a bank will be of dangerous and evil con- 
sequences to His Majesty’s service, and the welfare and 
liberty of this kingdom : and humbly to beseech His 
Majesty, out of his tender concern for the good of all 
his subjects, that he will be grataously pleased to give 
such directions to prevent the erecting of any bq^ gs 
His Majesty in his great wisdom and goodness shall 
think proper.” 

It was further resolved : 

“ That if any member of this House, or commoner of 
Ireland, shall presume to solicit, or endeavour to pro- 
cure, any grant, or to get the great seal put to any 
charter for erecting a public bank in this kingdom, con- 
trary to the declared sense and resolutions of this 
House, he shall incur their highest displeasure, and be 
deemed to act in contempt of the authority of this 
House, and an enemy to his country.” 

Immediately after the decision of the House was 
known, a jeu d’esprit ajipeared, entitled, “ The last 
speech and dying words of the Bank of Ireland, which 
was executed at College Green, on Saturday the yth 
instant.” 

As this publication reflected upon the proceedings of 
the House, it was not likely, after passing the above 
resolutions, that it would tamely submit to this indig- 
nity. We therefore find the Speaker gravely reading 
the paper to the House, when it was resolved unani- 
mously : 

“ That the said printed paper is a false, scandalous, 
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and malicious libel, highly reflecting on the justice and 
honour of this House. 

“ Ordered, That the printer, John Harding, be taken 
into custody by the serjeant-at-arms. 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
and find out the author, and report thereon to the 
House.” 

The above account is extracted from the Journals of 
the Irish House of Commons ; no further trace, how- 
ever, can be found of any ulterior proceedings on this 
question. 

The fate of this measure sufficiently indicates the 
spirit of the Irish House of Commons on the subject of 
banking. The members seem to have entertained an 
utter alihorrence of a ])ublic bank. The only excuse 
that can be made for this hostility is, that about this 
time the celebrated South Sea bubble burst, and involved 
many of the Irish moneyocracy in its destruction ; but, 
as this was a barefaced and reckless speculation, and 
not a bank, although they had threatened to annihilate 
both banks and bankers, it is utterly impossible at this 
distance of time to account for the strong opposition of 
the Irish House of Commons, especially as the plan by 
a resolution of the House had been approved, and had 
received the sanction, not only of the Privy Council in 
England, but of the Lord-Lieutenant, who strongly 
recommended its adoption by the House of Commons. 

The above proceeding is an illustration of the truth 
of the assertion, that we assemble parliaments and 
councils together for the purpose of profiting by their 
united wisdom ; but at the. same time we have the dis- 
advantage of their united passions and prejudices. 

The law of partnership in Ireland, which prevented 
any body of persons from associating together for the 
purpose of trade, was by a mistaken jealousy strictly 
adhered to; and it was not until 1745 that any devia- 

2 A 
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THE LAWS OP PARTNEBSHIP 


tion from that law was permitted, when a relaxation 
was made, but accompanied with such limitations that 
it was worse than useless. 

The Irish Parliament, * in the 1 5th Geo. II. passed 
an Act which authorized partnerships to be formed for 
the purposes of trade and manufacture ; but such part- 
nerships were not to exceed nine in number, nor was 
the capital stock of such co-partnership to exceed, at 
any time, the sum of ten thousand pounds. 

We can trace but few instances in which any advan- 
tage was taken of this permission, whi(!h was at last 
found so inconvenient that, by the 11 & 12 Geo. III., 
cap. 25, it was enacted, “ that all contracts and partner- 
ships by writing under the hands and seals of any num- 
ber of persons for the undertaking and carrying on and 
completing any canal or inland navigation in the king- 
dom of Ireland, or for the creating and establishing any 
joint stock company for assurance against casualties l)y 
fire, may, Ijy a common or united stock, to such an 
amount as 1)y the majorit}^ of such partners shall he 
judged exj)edient and necessary, carry on such opera- 
tions, and be exempt from the restrictions of the Act 
of the 15th Geo. II." 

It also provided “ that all such suhscriptions, shares, 
and proportion, shall he deemed and taken to be per- 
sonal property only, and shall not in any way be subject 
to any of the laws made to prevent the growth of 
popery.” 

This second Act was again too (exclusive ; for it 
specially provided against the establishment of any 
public bank, and the last clause sufficiently displays the 
narrow views of the legislators of that day. 

An A(!t was subsequently passed, 21 and 22 Geo. III. 

* All Arts of r.’irliiiinont rcfrrred to |ir(“vioiis to the Union must bi 
ronsidcrrtl as Arts of (ho Irish I’arliainont, unlr.ss ,s|)('cially mentioned (' 
tliu contrary. 
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cap. 46, commonly called “ The Anonymous Partnership 
Act,” the preamble to* which sets forth “ that the 
increasing the stock of money employed in trade and 
manufactures must greatly pronfote the commerce and 
prosperity of the kingdom, and many persons might be 
induced to subscribe sums of money to men well-quali- 
fied for trade but not of competent fortune to carry it 
on largely, if they were allowed to abide by the profit 
or loss of the trade for the same, and were not to be 
deemed traders on that account, or subject thereby to 
any further or other demands than the sums so sub- 
scribed.” 

Such partnerships might consist of any number of 
persons who might appoint a person or persons to carry 
on the business, &c. in whose names, with the addition 
of ‘'and Company,” the business of the partnership 
might be cari’ied on. The remaining partners were not 
to be made responsible for more than the amount of the 
sum or sums of money advanced by them, nor be sub- 
ject to the bankrupt-laws by reason of their said partner- 
ship. The amount of the joint stock fund in no case 
of partner.ship to exceed .)0,000^. in the whole. By 
the 18th section it is enacted that no co-partnership 
for carrying on the “ business of banking or discounters 
of money” should be considered as formed under this 
Act. 

If we inquire how it has happened that banking 
establishments were not sooner formed in Ireland when 
the success of those in Scotland was of such notoriety, 
the answer will be found in the absurd legislative 
restrictions imposed on bankers in Ireland. 

The Act 29 Geo. II. cap. IG,* recites that “Whereas the 
public credit of this kingdom has suffered by bankers 
trading as merchants, and by frauds committed by the 
cashiers and clerks of bankei’S and others ; for remedy 
* This Act was rcjiealed by the 5lh Geo. IV. eaj). 73. 

2 A 2 
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thereof, all notes and receipts to be issued by such 
banker or bankers shall from and after the 1st of July, 
1756, contain the name of every person or persons who 
singly, or jointly with any other, shall carry on the 
business of bankers, under the penalty of 100/. for every 
offence. 

“ That no banker, singly or in partnership, shall trade 
as a merchant, under a penalty of 1000/.” 

But the most injurious restriction on banking was 
contained in the 33rd Geo. II., cap. 14. This Act re- 
pealed an Act passed in the 8th Geo. I. entitled “ An 
Act for the better securing the Payment of Bankei’s’ 
Notes, and for providing a more effectual Remedy for 
the Security and Payment of Debts due by Bankers.” 
The preamble recites, “Tlyit, whereas the trade and 
manufactures of this kingdom are in a great measun; 
carried on and supported by means of promissory notes 
and accountable receipts given by bankers ; and the 
credit of such bankers and the currency of their notes 
will be promoted by giving a more effectual security 
to the creditors of such bankers than they have at 
present,” &c. 

This Act gave power to creditors over all convey- 
ances by bankers affecting real estates ; and all dispo- 
sitions, after the 10th May, 1/60, by bankers, of re.il 
or leasehold interest therein to or for children, were 
made void as against creditors, though for valuable 
consideration and though not creditors at the time. 
No banker to issue notes or receipts bearing interest 
after 10th May, 1760. 

“ No person holding any office under government, 
and entrusted with any portion of the public revenue, 
shall become bankers, or discount, under a penalty of 
20/. for every note so issued or bill discounted.” 

So that, by this law, a person, while he continued a 
banker, could not make a marriage settlement upon a 
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son or daughter, a grandson or granddaughter, so as 
to be good against the creditors even for a valuable 
consideration, and though such creditors were not 
creditors at the time the grant was made. In fact, it 
would appear that this Act of Parliament was framed 
for the purpose of preventing persons from becoming 
bankers. 

We now propose to give; a few particulars in refer- 
ence to the failure of some of the principal Irish 
bankers, resulting from the injurious restrictions which 
prevented a large proprietary establishing themselves 
as bankers prior to the formation of the Bank of 
Ireland. 

In the year 1700, a bank was opened in Dublin 
under the title of Burton and Harrison. The latter 
died on the 3rd of .July, 1725, up to which period the 
bank had acquired considerable credit ; and with the 
profits divided among the partners they purchased very 
considerable estates in Ireland. By their not keeping 
a sufficient sum at command to meet the current 
claims on the bank, there were at the death of Harrison 
claims on the bank for several thousand pounds more 
than the funds in hand (which had been considerably 
lessened by bad debts) could dischargx!. 

Burton, it appears, took his son Samuel Burton and 
Daniel Falkcner into partnership, at which period the 
debts of the bank, over and above the assets, amounted 
to the sum of 4.v. The two Burtons 

entered into a bond to Falkener in the penal sum of 
100,000^., covenanting to pay into the bank within six 
months the sum so deficient. 

This enabled the bank to continue in credit until 
the 25th of January, 1733, when it stopped payment; 
but no part of the sum of 65,173/. 4s. 6^d. was paid, 
although on the failure of the bank Harrison had been 
dead eight years. All the property he died jiossessed 
of, notwithstanding that it had been distributed, was 
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seized to pay the debts of the bank, as well as those of 
the surviving partners. 

The transactions of this bank must have been of a 
very complicated natui*e; for we find that no less than 
three Acts of Parliament were passed for the benefit of 
the creditors. 

John Mead and Geoi’ge Curtis entered into partner- 
ship as bankers under the title of Mead and Curtis, in 
the year 1716; and in the month of June, 1/27, they 
stopped payment. Their joint estates were of consi- 
derable magnitude, as would appear by the proceedings 
of the creditors, who applied to Parliament for relief. 
The House of Commons appointed the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General, two Masters in 
Chancery, two Aldermen, &c. &c. as trustees. 

The Irish House of Commons in this, as in many si- 
milar cases, appeared to have assumed the functions of 
a court of bankruptcy ; for by the 5th George II. cap. 
33, sec. 17, it states that “ After evidence on oath 
before the trustees by John Meatl (George Curtis it 
appears died during the pending of the proceedings) 
that he hath made a full and true discovery of all his 
estate and effects, and that of his late partner, and deli- 
vering or causing to be delivered so much as at the 
time of his examination shall be in his custody or 
power, all the estate, real or personal, which he shall 
after the passing of this Act purchase or acquire shall 
be absolutely freed, exonerated, and discharged of and 
from all debts due and owing to any of the creditors of 
Mead and Curtis.” 

The house of Dillon, Ferral, and Co. was originally 
established by Theobald Dillon, who carried on the 
business of a banker for many years under the firm 
of Theobald Dillon and Son. Theobald died on or 
about the I7th of May, 1736, up to which period 
the business had been a very profitable one. On his 
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death, his son Thomas, the surviving partner, continued 
to carry on the business under the firm of Dillon and 
Co. until the 1st of January, 1 748, when he took Richard 
Ferral into partnership. Ferral brought no capital into 
the concern; but it appears that his name was sufficient 
to induce many persons to lodge money in the bank. 
He received from Dillon a guarantee indemnifying him 
from all risk of loss on account of his joining the bank. 
We cannot learn what was the exact cause of their 
failure, which took place on the 6th of March, 1754: 
we only record it because it was one of considerable 
magnitude, and caused great loss to the creditors. 

The most remarkable failure, not only for its extent, 
but from the respectability of the parties, was that of 
the bank kept by the Right Honourable Anthony Ma- 
lone, the Right Honourable Nathaniel Clements, and 
John Gore, Esip This bank was established by the 
above parties on their joint credit, for the purpose of 
raising money by loan ; and on the 3rd of July, 1758, 
they opened a house in Dublin for deposits on account- 
able receipts, engaging to pay them to the bearer in 
seven days after demand, with interest at the rate of 
I0</. per week for every 100?. sterling, to commence 
three days after the date. 

Soon after the commencement of the business of the 
bank, the deposits came in so rapidly as to surpass the 
most sanguine expectations of its founders ; and, to pro- 
vide for the interest on the receipts, a great portion of 
the deposits was lent out at interest after the rate of 
five per cent, per annum. 

A very little time, however, elapsed before the parties 
who had deposited their money, from some cause or 
another, which at this distance of time we are unable 
to discover, became clamorous for its repayment 'at 
the expiration of seven days from the day of demand ; 
but the bankers, not being able to make a similar con- 
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tract, as to tlie time, with the parties to whom they had 
lent the money, or, not having taken proper precautions 
to ascertain the solvency of such parties, were unable to 
get it back in sufficient time to answer the demands so 
unexpectedly made upon them. They therefore called 
a meeting of their creditors on the 1 5th of November, 
1758, after little more than four months’ career (but 
in which time they had received many thousands), pro- 
mising to pay the dt'positors by four instalments, with 
interest after the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. 

They subsequently agreixl to give promissory notes, 
as bankers, in lieu of the deposit receipts, which notes 
should bear interest after the rate of six per cent, per 
annum. This proposition was acceded to by the majo- 
rity of the creditors. 

The estates of the thx*ee partners, which were of con- 
siderable extent and value, involving a variety of inte- 
rests, were settled upon trustees, who were empowered 
to sell the same and raise a fund to pay the debts ; and, 
as often as they raised the sum of 5000/. or upwards, 
above the interest on the outstanding notes, which was 
to be fii'st paid, the residue was to be apidied in the 
payment of the principal of such of the notes and 
receipts as should be then due. 

Every holder of the notes claimed to be paid first, 
and the mode adopted by the trustees as to who should 
have the ])riority of* payment was decided by ballot. 
When the trustees had obtained sufficient funds to pay 
all the outstanding notes and receipts, the interest 
tliereon, after twenty days’ notice by advertisement, 
ceased. 

It does not transpin; what w’as the total amount of 
the value of the property involved in tliis failure ; but, 
from the large number of creditors, and their being 
obliged to apply to the legislature for relief, we should 
infer that it was very considerable. 
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For some years after the failure of these banks, there 
were only three banks remaining in Dublin. They did 
not discount bills, and, in fact, did little or no business. 
Public and private credit had been drooping since 1754; 
and at a general meeting of the merchants of Dublin, 
in April, 1/60, including many of the members of the 
House of Commons, the impossibility of carrying on 
business was universally acknowledged, not from the 
want of capital, but from the stoppage of all paper cir- 
culation, and the refusal of the remaining bankers to 
discount the bills of even the first houses. In a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, they set forth “ the low 
state to which public and private credit had been of 
late reduced in this kingdom, and particularly in this 
city, of which the successive failures of so many banks 
and of private traders in different parts of the kingdom 
in so short a time as since October hast, were incon- 
testable proofs.” The petitioners further state that 
they have in vain and “ repeatedly attempted to sup- 
port the sinking credit of the nation by associations 
and otherwise, and are satisfied that no resource is now 
left but what may be expected from the wisdom of Par- 
liament, to avert the calamities with which this king- 
dom is at present threatened ” 

A Committee of the House of Commons, to whom 
this petition was referred, reported that the quantity of 
paper circulating was not sufficient to support the trade 
and manufactures of this kingdom, and that the House 
should engage for each of the three subsisting banks in 
Dublin, to the amount of 50,000^. to the 1st of May, 
1762 ; and that an address should be presented to the 
Lord Lieutenant to thank his grace for having given 
directions that bankers’ notes should be received as 
cash from the several subscribers to the loan, and that 
he would be pleased to give directions that their notes 
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should be taken as cash at the Treasury, and by the 
several collectors for the city and county of Dublin. 

“ The Gentleman and Citizen’s Almanack” of 1 767, 
published in Dublin, enumerates the different Irish 
banks then in existence, from which the following is an 
extract : — 

Bankers in Ireland. 

Dublin. 

Messrs. Thomas Finlay, A. I. Nevill, Ben Gease, and 
John Hunt, Upper Ormond Quay. 

Messrs. William Glendowe and Co. Castle-street. 
Messrs. David Latouche and Son, Castle-street. 
Messrs. Sir George Colebrooke, Bart, and Co. Mary’s- 
abbey. 

Hours of attendance from 10 to 3. 

Cork. 

Messrs. Rogers, Travers, and Sheares, Hamon Marsh. 
Messrs. Folkiner and Mills, near the Custom Flouse. 
Their hours of attendance from 10 to 12, and from 
4 to 6 ; and on Tuesdays and Fridays at .') in the even- 
ing for post business only. Their holidays are, January 1, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday and Tuesday, Whit Mon- 
day and Tuesday, December 25, 26, 27, and 28. 

Waterford. 

Alderman Simon, Newport. 

We have now arrived at that period of our history of 
Irish banking when the minds of men in Ireland appear 
to have undergone a great change in reference to our 
subject, and it required very little influence to prevail 
on the legislature to sanction the formation of a public 
bank. 

The Irish government had witnessed the great and 
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peculiar advantages derived from the Bank of England 
by the English government, which advantages had been 
progressively increasing for nearly a century ; and they 
foresaw that it was not unlikely that Ireland, which at 
that time had a government and ministry of her own, 
a distinct parliament, cuiTency, taxation, and national 
debt, might derive similar advantages as the contem- 
plated establishment grew in public favour. 

They therefore sanctioned the introduction of a Bill 
into Parliament, and gave it all the weight of them in- 
fluence, affording advantages to the proprietoi’S which 
the founders of the Bank of England, whose original 
capital was twice the amount, could not obtain for seve- 
ral years afterwards. 

As a matter of history, we present our readers with 
an abstriict of the Act 21 and 22 George III. cap. 16, 
for establishing a bank by the name of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of Ireland. The preamble 
recites that — 

“ Whereas it will tend to the advancement of public 
credit in this kingdom, and to the extension of its trade 
and commerce, if a bank with a public security shall be 
established therein, Be it enacted, by the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this 
present parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, that it shall and may be lawful to and for 
your Majesty, your heirs and successors, by commission 
under the great seal of Ireland, to authorize and ap- 
point any number of persons, at any time after the first 
day of August next, to take and receive all such volun- 
tary subscriptions as shall be miade on or before the 
first of January which shall be in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-four, by any 
person or persons, natives or foreigners, bodies politic 
or corporate, for and towards paying into the receipt of 
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your Majesty’s treasury in this kingdom the sum of six 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, to be paid in money 
or by the debentures which have been or shall be issued 
from your Majesty’s treasury by virtue of hny Act or 
Acts of Parliament heretofore or in this present Ses- 
sion made in this kingdom, bearing an interest at the 
rate of five per centum per annum, which debentures 
shall be taken at par from such subscriber or sub- 
scribers, and be considered as money by the persons to 
whom the same shall be paid ; for which sum so to be 
subscribed, a sum, by way of annuity eijual in amount 
to the interest on the said debentures, at the rate of 
four pounds per centum per annum, shall be paid at 
your Majesty’s treasury.” 

Section II. “ And be it enacted, by the authority afore- 
said, that if from a competition for a prefenmee amongst 
the persons desirous to subscribe, they shall be willing 
to pay or advance any sum or sums by way of premium 
for obtaining such preference or permission to sub- 
scribe, in that case the amount of such sums so 
advanced and paid, over and above the said sum of 
six hundred thousand pounds, to the said commis- 
sioners empowered to receive such subscriptions and 
premiums for such preference or permission, shall 
be applied towards any purposes for the beginning or 
better carrying on the business of the said bank, and 
also towards creating a proper building and convenient 
accommodation for tin; same, iiursuant to such jilan as 
shall be furnished by said commissioners ; which plan 
and situation for such building shall be subject to the 
approbation of the Lord Lieutenant or other chief 
governor or governors of this kingdom for the time 
being.” 

Section III. provides that it shall be lawful, by letters 
patent under the great seal of Ireland, to incorporate 
all and every such subscribers and contributors, their 
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executors, administrators, successors, or assigns, to be 
one body politic and corporate, by the name of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Jreland, and by 
the same name to have perpetual succession and a com- 
mon seal, and by the same name; to sue and implead, 
and be sued and impleaded, answer and be answered, 
in courts of record or any other place whatsoever ; sub- 
ject nevertheless to the proviso or condition of redemp- 
tion hereinafter mentioned. 

Section IV. provides that no one person shall sub- 
scribe hy himself, herself, or themselves, more than ten 
thousand pounds sterling, and that one-fourth part of 
the said sum of six hundred thousand pounds shall be 
paid at the time of such subscription ; and in default of 
non-payment by any subscriber of the residue of his or 
her subscription, on or before the 1st of January, 1784, 
such part or parts as shall already have been paid shall 
be forfeited to and for the beneftt of the said bank, to 
be applied towards any purposes for the beginning or 
better carrying on the business of the same, as afore- 
said. 

Section V. provides that, if the whole sum of six 
hundred thousand pounds he not subscribed for by the 
1st of January, 1784, then the powers and authorities 
in this Act for erecting a corporation, as aforesaid, shall 
cease and determine. 

Section VI. provides that the corporation shall not 
borrow or give security, by bill, bond, note, covenant, 
or agreement, under their common seal, or otherwise, 
for any sum or sums of money exceeding in the whole 
the sum of six hundred thousand })ounds, unless it be 
by future Act or Acts of Parliament. And if any more 
or further sum shall be borrowed, then and in that 
case every subscriber shall, in his and their respective 
private capacities, be chargeable with and liable, in 
proportion to their several shares and subscriptions. 
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to the repayment of such money which shall be so 
borrowed. 

Section VII. provides that the corporation shall not 
discount promissory notes or bills of exchange at a 
higher rate than 5 per cent, per annum. 

Section IX.* provides that, to the intent that the 
subjects of the King may not be oppressed by the said 
corporation by their monopoly t)f any goods, wares, or 
merchandize, it shall only be lawful for the corporation 
to deal in bills of exchange or in buying or selling 
bullion, gold, or silver, or selling any goods, wares, and 
merchandize which shall be really and bond jide left or 
deposited with the said corporation for money lent or ad- 
vanced thereon, and which have not been redeemed 
at the time agreed on. 

Section XI. provides that, if the governor, &c, of 
the said corporation shall, at any time, on account 
of the said corporation, purchase any lands or revenues 
of the Crown, or lend any money to the King by way 
of loan upon any bran(!h of the revenue, except sucli 
branch where a credit of loan is given by Parliament, 
shall be subject to a penalty of treble the sum lent, one 
half to the informer, the other to public uses undo- 
direction of Parliament. 

Section XII. provides that no amerciaments, Sic. 
against the said corporation shall be discharged by 
privy signet, &c., and that officers of the Exchequer 
may detain the amount of such fines, &c. out of the 
annual interest payable to the said corporation. 

Section XIII. provides that, if any person shall ob- 
tain any judgment against said corporation, and shall 
bring execution thereon to the officer of the Exchc(juer, 
the said officer shall pay the sum in said execution to 

» Section VIII. and a few other clauses are left out as licing in lu' 
way imporUnt. 
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the plaintiff, and deduct it from the annual sum payable 
to said corporation. 

Section XIV. provides that, after passing this Act, 
no persons exceeding six in number, except the said 
corporation, shall borrow, owe, or take up any sum or 
sums of money on their bills, notes, &c. payable on 
demand or for less time than six months after date, 
under the penalty of treble the sum borrowed, &c., 
one moiety thereof to the informer, the other to the 
King. 

Section XV. provides that persons forging or passing 
forged notes, &c. under the seal of said corporation, 
knowing such notes, &c. to be forged, with intent to 
defraud said corporation, shall be guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy. 

Section XVI. provides that any officer or servant of 
the said corporation embezzling any of the property of 
said corporation, or of any other person lodged in the 
said bank, shall be guilty of felony without benefit of 
clergy. 

Section XVII. provides that no member of said cor- 
poration shall be liable to the statutes of bankruptcy by 
reason of their stock i)i said corporation, and that no 
such stock shall be liable to foreign attachment. Six 
hundred thousand pounds to be the capital stock in said 
corporation, which shall be transferable, and deemed 
personal estate ; and the said corporation stock, and 
the allowance of four per cent, per annum, shall not 
be subject to foreign attachment, and that all debentures 
be locked up in the Treasury until cancelled ; and from 
the day of the passing of the said letters patent all 
debentures deposited and locked up shall be cancelled, 
and all interest thereon .shall cease, and in lieu thereof 
there shall be one annuity of 24,000/. payable half- 
yearly. 

Section XVIII. provides that the first p.ayment of the 
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said annuity shall be on the 24th of June or 25th of 
December next after passing such letters patent ; and 
if not a complete half-year from passing the said letters 
patent to one of the said days, then to be paid in pro- 
portion, and all interest due to the day of the passing 
said patent to be paid to the governor and company for 
benefit of subscribers. 

Section XX. provides that on twelve months’ notice 
after 1st January, 1794, in “Dublin Gazette,” by order 
of the Lord- Lieutenant, and on repayment of all sums 
due to said corporation, or on petition of said corpora- 
tion to Parliament before the said 1st January, 1794, 
and like repayments, the; said corporation shall cease 
and determine; and in such case or insolvency the 
stock to be first applied to pay debts of said corpora- 
tion ; and, if not sufficient, each member shall be liable 
until the whole be paid. 

Section XXI. provides that dividends to proprietors 
be made every six calendar months. 

Section XXII. provides that no transfer of the bank 
stock shall be valid uidess registered in the bank 
books in seven days from the contract, and actually 
transferred in fourteen days. 

Section XXIII. provides that no Act, &c. of said cor- 
poration shall forfeit the private estate, &c., of any 
member thereof, nor the stock, &c., but that they shall 
be subject to the payment of all debts. 

Section XXIV. provides that this Act shall be taken 
and deemed to be a public Act, to all intents and pur- 
poses, in all courts within this kingdom ; and all judges 
are hereby required to take notice thereof as such with- 
out specially pleading the same. 

In the above Act we have avoided as much as pos- 
sible needless repetitions and unnecessary phraseology, 
with which Acts of Parliament are usually encum- 
bered. 
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First Directors of the Bank of Ireland. 


Governor, David Latouche, Junior, Esq. 
Deputy Governor, Theophilus Thompson, Esq. 

Directors. 


Alexander Jaffray, Esq. 
Travers Hartley, Esq. 

Sir Nicholas Lavpless, Bart. 
Jeremiah Vickers, Esq. 
John Latouche, Esq. 

Peter Latouche, Esq. 
Abraham Wilkinson, Esq. 
Amos Stettell, Esq. 


George Godfrey Hoffman, 
Esq. 

William Cohdlle, Esq. 
Samuel Dick, Esq. 
Jeremiah D’Olier, Esq. 
Alexander Armstrong, Esq. 
George Palmer, Esq. 

John Allen, Esq. 


In the session of 1783, the House of Commons ad- 
dressed his Majesty, stating their humble desire that so 
soon as the bank by the name of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of Ireland .shall be established in 
pursuance of an Act passed this session of Pariiament, 
his Majesty would l)e graciously pleased, if he should 
think fit, to order that the vice-treasurers, receivers, 
paymaster-general, and treasurers-at-war, their deputy 
or deputies, do depo.sit in the said bank all public 
monies which shall be then in their hands, and likewise 
from time to time all sums that shall thereafter be paid 
to his Majesty, his heirs, and successors, for or on ac- 
count of any duties, aids, revenues, or taxes. 

In accordance with this address, instructions were 
given to the several government departments to use the 
bank as a place of deposit, and by the 35th of George 
HI. cap. 28, sec. 17, it is directed that the Teller of the 
Exchequer shall draw on the Bank of Ireland for all 
monies for the public service so paid in. 

The Bank of Ireland commenced business on the 1 st 
of June, 1783, in some old houses in Saint Mary’s 
Abbey, and continued to transact their business there 

2 B 
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until the year 1802, when an Act of the Imperial Par- 
liament was passed, authorizing the sale of the Parlia- 
ment House in Dublin, which was purfliifased by the 
directors for 40,000/., and was adapted to its present 
purposes. This edifice was erected in 1 7‘29, and, notwith- 
standing the changes made in it since it was converted 
into a bank, the exterior has been Imt little. altered. 

The centre portico of this beautiful structure consists 
of one grand colonnade of the Ionic order, occupying 
three sides of a court}'ard, and resting on a flight of 
steps continued entirely round. 

The four central columns support a pediment, whose 
t}Tnpanum is ornamented by tlie royal arms, and on its 
apex is placed a statue of Hibernia, with one of Fidelity 
on her right, and another of (Commerce on her left. 
This magnifi(!ent centre is connected Avitli the eastern 
and western fronts, which almost contend with it in 
beauty, by circular screen walls, of the height of the 
building, enric'hed with dressed niches and a rusticated 
basement. The western front, which is a beautiful 
portico of four Ionic columns surmounted by a pedi- 
ment, preserves aii uniformity of style with the centre : 
but the eastern one. whi(‘h was originally the entrance 
to tlie House of Lords, is of a different styl(‘, being of 
the Corinthian order, and consisting of six columns, 
crowned by a pediment with a plain tym])anum, on 
which stand three fine statues emblematic of Justice, 
Fortitude, and Lilterty. 

The differencf* of its style from the other part of the 
building is justly objects'd to, inasmuch as it destroys 
the symmetrical uniformity of the building as a whole. 
This change of style was caused by a desire, on the part 
of the Lords, to have their entrance of a different and 
more ornamental character than that appropriated to 
the Commons ; and it is related as an instance of the 
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ready wit of the builder, that when a gentleman passing 
by while the workmen were placing the Corinthian 
capitals on the columns, struck with the incongruity, 
asked “ What order is that ?” The builder, who was 
present, replied, “ It is a very substantial order; for it is 
the order of the House of Lords.” 

The room in which the Lords met remains to this 
day, if we except the substitution of a marble statue 
of King Gcoi'ge the ddiird for the throne, in the same 
state in which it originally was : the tapestry on the 
walls representing the battle of the Boyne is in a perfect 
state. 

In this room, which is a memento of Ireland’s de- 
parted parliament, the directors and shareholders hold 
their periodical meetings. 

That of the Commons having been burned in 1/92 — 
whether liy accident or design was never fully ascer- 
tained — was reconstructed after a more elegant design 
in the form of a circle surrounded by pillars, between 
which was a gallery for strangers. 

This fine hall Xvas converted by the Bank Directors 
into a s([uare room, and is now the general drawing or 
cash office. 

The building is secured from assault by embrasures 
and loopholes con(;ealed in the walls. There is also an 
armoury containing small arms for all the clerks and 
servants, who were formed into a corps in 1/98 and 
1803. Tanks of considerable magnitude have been 
formed, and forcing pumps erected for guarding against 
casualties by fire. 

The b.ank possesses a very curious and complicated 
system of machinery, worked by steam, for printing the 
notes, whereby the number struck off can be ascertained 
at any moment without the chance of error. 

No expense has been spared by the Governor and 

2 B 2 
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Company of the Bank of Ireland to make the execution 
of every part of their notes as perfect as possible. The 
extreme regularity and identity of character pervading 
every part of the border are perceptible in the scrolls of 
which it is composed. 

The small black worm-lines inserted in the white 
grounds on the scrolls of the border are absolute 
fecsimiles of each other: the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the edging round the same are, extreme 
precision, uniformity, and perfect execution. In the 
vignette, the delineation of the crown, riband, and female 
figure, and the distinct formation of the words Bank of 
Ireland in black and the Latin motto in white letters, 
which are inserted in the riband, are extremely correct. 

The arms and seal of the Bank of Ireland are, 
Hibernia bearing a crown, as a symbol of her inde- 
pendence ; an anchor in her hand, to denote the sta- 
bility of her commerce, with the words Bank of 
Ireland; and under the anchor. Bond Jide respublica; 
stabilitas, intimating that the existence of a people 
depends upon the faithful discharge of their public 
debts. 

This device and motto are said to have been the 
production of George Edmund Howard, Esq. who was 
the parent or founder of the bank. He first proposed 
it to the government, although he ran great risk in so 
doing, and afterwards directed the plan upon which it 
was established. 

By the 31st George III. cap. 30, the capital of the 
Bank of Ireland was increased to 1,000,000/., the addi- 
tional subscription of 400,000/. to be paid into the 
Treasury, and the charter extended until the expiration 
of twelve months’ notice after 1 st January, 1816. 

By 37 George III. cap. .50, 500,000/. was added to 
the capital, and by the 48 George III. cap. 103, it 
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was further increased by 1 ,000,000/. making a total of 
2,500,000/. and the charter was extended until the 
expiration of twelve months’ notice, to be given after 
1st January, 1837. 

By the 1 and 2 George IV. cap. 72, .500,000/. was 
advanced to the government, after the rate of four per 
cent, per annum. By this loan the capital stock was 
increased to 3,000,000/. The sixth section of this Act 
empowered the Bank of Ireland to establish branches 
under the management of the parent establishment in 
Dublin, and copartnerships of more than six persons 
were permitted to borrow, owe, and take up any sum or 
sums of money on their bills or notes payable on de- 
mand, at any distance exceeding the distance of fifty 
miles from Dublin, all individuals composing such part- 
nerships being liable and responsible for the due pay- 
ment of such bills and notes. In other words, it per- 
mitted the formation of joint stock banks of issue in 
the provinces. 

At the time of the passing of the Restriction Act in 
England, which we have elsewhere noticed, there had 
not been any unusual pressui’e for money on the Bank 
of Ireland ; and we fearlessly assert that if the committee 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the Bank of 
England had extended that inquiry to the sister king- 
dom, they would have found that there had not been 
any run on the Bank of Ireland. There was no want 
of confidence or inability on the part of the bank to 
meet its engagements ; but, on the contrary, there was 
plenty of specie to answer all the current demands of 
the public, and the exchanges were in favour of Ireland, 
rendering, therefore, an Irish Restriction Act perfectly 
unnecessary ; but such an Act was passed for “ the 
sake of uniformity.” 

No sooner was the Irish Restriction Act passed .than 
the Bank of Ireland began to revel in her good fortune. 
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as will appear by the amount of her notes in circulation^ 
which was in — 

£ 


April, 1798 


35 

5 ^ 

33 


1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 


737, 26S 
1,737,879 
2,482,162 
2,626,471 
2,816,669 


This immense addition to the circulation of the bank 
within the space of five years caused the price of gold 
to rise, or, which is the same thing, the paper pound 
was depreciated 1 2 per cent, one guinea in gold selling 
for one pound three-eighths sterling, paper money. 

The circulation of tlu* Bank of Ireland now averages 
about 4,000, OOOZ., and the balances arising from the 
several sources of Chancery, Exchequer, Government, 
and private accounts, about 3,000,000/. ; making a total 
of 7,000,000/. ; whilst the amount under discount, ac- 
cording to their own return to the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1837, was 2,619,464/., and the 
average amount of investments in government securi- 
ties, exclusive of the paid-up capital, amounted to 
4,176,075/. 

The profits of the Bank of England by the suspension 
of cash payments and the consequent issue of one- 
pound notes were very considerable : the same cause 
operated with equal success on her sister of Ireland, 
for it appears that prior to the year 1797 the dividend 
was 6j per cent, on the capital stock of the bank, and 
that very soon after that period a bonus of 125,000/. 
was paid to the proprietors of the Bank of Ireland. In 
1803 the dividend rose to 7f per cent, and a bonus of 
75,000/., being 5 per cent, on the capital. 

From this period until 1810, it was usual for the 
proprietors to have an annual bonus. In the year 1810 
the dividend rose to ten per cent., at which rate it 
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continued until 1829, when it declined to nine per 
cent. 

At a general meeting of proprietors, on the 14th Sep- 
tember, 1832, the directors declared that the amount 
of the surplus fund, that is, of the property of the cor- 
poration, over and above the cajiital stock of 3,000,000/!. 
was at that date 1,049,.573/. British currency; and that 
this amount was independent of the value of the Bank 
premises, both in Dublin and at the several branch 
offices. 

It thus ajiiiears by their own showing that, beyond 
the liberal dividends and bonuses already described, 
the proprietors of tlie Bank of Ireland have nearly the 
whole of their capital untouched in the hands of 
government ; and in their own coft’ers a sum equal to 
mox’e than a third of the full principal, as the surplus 
profits of the monopoly. 

The dividend payable to the proprietors is now eight 
per cent, per annum, and the price of the 100^. shares 
averages about 205/. each. 

The total amount paid to the proprietors of bank 
stock, exclusive of the dividends, between the periods 
of 1797 and 1821, was 1,225,000/. ; the surplus fund in 
1836 amounted to 1,053,112/., and the total amount of 
stock on wIuqIi the proprietors received interest was 
2,769,230/. 15.V. 5d. Britisli currency, or 3,000,000/. 
late Irish currency. 

The total amount of bad debts on the discounting of 
bills of exchange by the Bank of Ireland from 1783, 
the date of its creation, to 1836 inclusive, was 338,500/., 
averaging for the fifty-three years 6,387/. ; and the 
average loss by frauds and forgeries in the government 
funds during ten years tfrom 1826 to 1836) was 1,157/. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the 
stock of the Bank of Ireland, held on the 1 1th of De- 
cember, 1846, the dire<!tors, after recommending a 
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dividend of four per cent, on bank stock for the half- 
year ending the 25th instant, submitted the following 
report : — 

“ The Governor and Directors of the Bank of Ireland 
have always considered that the maintenance of a large 
surplus fund is essential to the stability of this great 
national establishment, and conducive to the true inte- 
rests of the ])roprietors ; affording a support against 
necessities which the bank, in common with all com- 
mercial establishments, must be ])repared to encounter, 
and tending to prevent frequent fluctuations in the 
amount of dividends and in the market value of the 
capital stock. But, valuable as additions to tlnat fund 
unquestionably are, the principle may have a limit, 
and the favourable results of the last few half-years — 
although, in some degree, owing to temporary causes — 
have decided the governors and directors to recommend 
the court of proprietors to sanction a bonus of five per 
cent, on the capital stock of the corporation to be ])aid, 
in addition to the dividend of four ])er cent, now recom- 
mended. It must be obvious to tin* proprietors, that 
some years of prosperity must elapse before the large 
sum now propo.scd to be deducted from the sinking 
fund can be replaced. The governors and directors, 
therefore, feel that in recommending the present bonus 
they have approached to the limit consistent with the 
acknowledged principles of .sound banking.’’ 

Up to within a late j)eriod the directors were inva- 
riably Protestants and Tories. For some, time after 
Roman Catholics were admitted on the direction, they 
took the oath in a separate room. This invidious dis- 
tinction, however, is now abolished. 

The total number of clerks and other servants em- 
ployed by the Bank of Ireland in Dublin, and at their 
twenty- two branches, was, up to the 30th June, 1836, 
365 ; and the amount paid to such clerks and servants 
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amounted in the whole to 51,443/,, averaging to each 
141/. per annum. 

The estimated expense of conducting the funded 
debt of Ireland was, at the same period, 15,770/., and 
the amount paid to the government as an exemption 
from stamping their notes and post bills averaged 
13,846/. 3^. !</. per annum. 

All the agents and sub-agents of the Bank of Ireland 
are furnished with a copy of general instructions, the 
original of which they sign : these instructions em- 
brace a variety of points of genei’al practice, and are 
divided into a number of rules under separate heads, 
distinguishing the duties of the agents, sub-agents, and 
clerks ; they contain, besides, minute regulations for the 
safe custody of the bank property generally, the keep- 
ing of the accounts, the conduct of the general banking 
business, and the management of discounts under every 
variety of circumstances that general rules can embrace. 
This latter subject of course calls for continual advice 
and instruction, and constantly occupies the attention 
of the directors. The Bank of Ireland have been very 
successful with the several branches, which are like so 
many openings for the circulation of their notes. 

The notes of the Bank of Ireland are payable only 
in Dublin, and not at the branches, although issued 
there. The cause of this limitation arose from a cir- 
cumstance which took place in Clonmel on the 17th of 
August, 1825, on which day one of their notes for 
100/. was presented to the agent at that place for pay- 
ment in gold, who replied, “ That he had no directions 
from the Bank of Ireland to pay in gold, and that he 
had not so much gold in the house.” The note was 
accordingly protested for non-payment, and due notice 
was given to all parties. 

The directors of the Bank of Ireland on being in - 
formed of this proceeding, took the opinion of the first 
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law authorities on the subject, the result of which was, 
that the directors were not liable to the payment of 
gold for their notes any where but in Dublin. This opi- 
nion must have been grounded on the fact, that the Act 
enabling them to form branches was silent on the sub- 
ject ; the original Act and Charter by which the bank 
was formed, made provision for the issuing of the notes, 
and paying them in Dublin. 

We find the Bank of Ireland refused to take Bank 
of England notes in payment for taxes, &c. on the plea 
that such notes were not a legal, tender in Ireland, 
although the parties tendering them had previously 
obtained the opinions of the Attorney-General for Ire- 
land, the Attorney-General for England, and other high 
legal authorities, in favour of the legality of the tender. 
The circumstance that gave, rise to the dis})Uted ])oint is 
clearly detailed in the evidence of Mr. Pierce Mahony 
before the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Joint Stock Banks in 183/. 

While -the accommodation afforded by the Bank of 
England to the mercantile community in moments of 
commercial ])auic has been frecjuently prom})t, liberal, 
and efficacious, we look in vain for similar passages in 
the history of the Bank of Ireland. In every panic 
by which Ireland has suffered, it was the English 
government, and not the Bank of Ireland, which came 
to the aid of struggling firms, sustained the. drooping 
credit of the country, and warded off bankruptcy and 
ruin. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary success of the 
Bank of Ireland, as detailed in the preceding pages, its 
directors appear to have submitted with an ill grace to 
the proposition of government for the introduction of 
joint stock banks in Ireland. 

The jealousy evinced by the directors towards the 
rival establishments was paltry in the extreme ; its 
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proceedings against the Provincial Bank we shall pre- 
sently notice, and in this place content ourselves by 
recording a most singular instance of their indifference 
and apathy when applied to for assistance on behalf of 
one of the newly formed joint stock banks. 

In the year 1836, there was a panic among the banks 
in the sister kingdom, and of those who applied to the 
Bank of Ireland for relief from the pressure was the 
Hibernian Bank, whose proprietary comprised some of 
the most influential names in Ii’eland, with a capital of 
250,000/. paid up. 

One of the directors of this bank, in his evidence be- 
fore the committee of the House of Commons in July, 
1838, thus describes the conduct of the Bank of Ireland: 
“We did business for two as solvent banks as any in 
Ireland, not exce})ting the Bank of Ireland itself. Their 
notes were jiayable at our office in Dublin, and we 
wished to give tlunii, without interference with that 
accommodation which we would give our Dublin friends, 
all the support at such a crisis that was necessary, and 
put in bills to the Bank of Ireland of such a class, as 
were as good as any in the world. They liad perhaps 
the first-rate names in London on them ; they had yur 
l)ank’s and the Northern Bank’s indorsement, with the 
liability of all their proprietors ; but the Bank refused 
to discount them. Immediately after they were rejected, 
we refused to pa)' any more of their notes : they how- 
ever did not fail : they proved their stability, but they 
quitted connexion with us.” 

The Irish have a character for committing blunders ; 
whether they deserve it or no is not our present purpose 
to decide ; but we think the following occurrence will 
go far to confirm the imju’ession. A banker in Dublin 
of the name of Beresford having been a very active 
magistrate, as alderman and lord mayor of Dublin, 
during the rebellion, in personall)' attending the public 
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execution of the parties called rebels, naturally ac- 
quired an unenviable distinction among such of their 
countrymen as looked upon the sufferers as martyrs ; 
and in the year 1708, a large assemblage of ignorant 
country-people having previously collected a quantity 
of Beresford’s notes, publicly burnt them, crying out 
with enthusiasm, while the promises to “ pay on demand” 
were consuming, “ What will he do now ? his bank will 
surely break — a mode of proceeding not very likely to 
bring about the desired object. 

The poorer classes of the Irish people are much 
addicted to borrowing money on pledges ; yet, with all 
their shrewdness, they appear to have but an indifferent 
idea of the value of money, as we shall i)resently show. 

There are num(*rous loan societies established 
throughout the country, called “Monts de Piete:” 
they are conduct<“d on the Sc'ime principle as our pawn- 
brokers’, and like these they (charge enormously. 

In a publication called “Originof thcSmallLoanFund,” 
we are told that Ireland is perhaps the only country in 
“Europe where the lower orders are unprotected by its 
government from Jewish practices amongst themselves, 
'or.from the extortions of their superiors ; hence usury 
prevails to a most frightful extent.” 

In a printed circular addressed to the “ Ladies of the 
British Islands,” published some years ago, we find the 
following remarks on the subject of loan societies in 
Ireland ; 

“ A society including all the great officers of state, 
judges, and others, with the Lord- Lieutenant as pi’esi 
dent, was incorporated in 1778, in order to perpetuate 
the practice of lending money to indigent and indus- 
trious tradesmen ; but no interest was allowed to be 
charged to the borrowers, nor was there any benefit to 
the subscribers or depositors.” 

This plan has been adopted from a very remote 
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period, when suras of money were collected by dona- 
tions or otherwise from the wealthy, and lent out to 
their poorer brethren. Such societies, however, unless 
placed under the immediate control of the governing 
powers, have invariably failed, from the eircumstance 
that few people take an interest in any matter, however 
praiseworthy, for any length of time, unless they derive 
a benefit in return for the labour bestowed in the dis- 
tribution of its funds. And so it was with the above 
society ; it languished for want of support, and at last 
ceased altogether to carry out the benevolent intentions 
of its founders. 

Not many years ago there were upwards of 600 
loan societies in Ireland, besides private pawnbrokers, 
who abounded in every town throughout the king- 
dom : 200 were enrolled under the 6 and 7 William IV. 
cap. 55, 1G8 were under the direction of the Irish Re- 
productive Loan Fund — a society formed in 1822, when 
the sympathies of England for the distress of her Irish 
fellow-subjects created a fund of 100,000/., then called 
the “London Irish Relief I’und ; ” 210 were placed 
under the control of the Ladies’ Association ; about 100 
were connected with the trustees for bettering the con • . 
dition of the poor in Ireland ; and there were others 
without any enrolment, being carried on by relatives 
or trustees of such parties as bequeathed money for 
that specific purpose, and in accordance with their 
testamentary directions. One would think that, with 
this array of loan societies. Irishmen by this time would 
be aware of the value of money, as well as of the articles 
to be deposited as security for the use of money ; but 
after perusing the following extract from the Times 
newspaper of Saturday. 25th of October, 1845, our 
readers will no doubt draw a ditferent conclusion. 

After detailing many accounts relating to the mode 
of lending money by the Irish, the writer proceeds to 
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say : “ In Galway I was assured that so little do the 
people know the commercial value of money, that they 
are constantly in the hahit of pawning it. I was so 
inci'edulous of this that the gentleman who informed 
me wished me to go with him to any pawnbroker to 
assure myself of the fact, and I went with him and 
another gentleman to a ))awnbroker’s shop kept by 
Mr. Murray in Galway. On asking the question, the 
shopman said it was quite a common thing to have 
money pawned, and he produced a drawer containing a 
10/. Bank of Ireland note pawned six months ago 
for 105.; a 305. note of the National Bank pawned for 
105. ; a 305. Bank of Ireland note pawned for l.v. ; a 1/. 
Provincial Bank note pawned for 05. ; and a guinea in 
gold of the reign of George the Third pawned for 1 5s. 
two months ago. The 10/. note would produce O 5 . 6d. 
interest in the year if put into the savings hank, whilst 
the owner who pledged it for IO5. will have to pay 
25 . 6d. a year for the IO5. and lose the interest on his 
10/.; in other woi'ds, he will pay 90 per cent, through 
ignorance for the use of 1 0.v. which he might have had 
for nothing. 

“ Mr. Murray told me that often money was sold as 
a forfeitetl pledge ; that a man would pawn a guinea 
for 155 ., keep it in pledge till the interest amounted to 
35. or 45., and then refuse to red(!em it.” 

Anything more childishly ignorant and absurd than 
this it is scarcely possible to conceive. 

By a return made, in 1804, to the Committee of th(' 
House of Commons on Irish Ex(!hanges by the collectors 
of the revenue in Ireland, it ap])ears that the number 
of banks in their several districts, issuing bank notes, 
silver notes, and I 0 Us, wc^re as follows : City of 
Dublin, six ; Waterford, one ; gold and silver notes 28 ; 
silver notes 62 ; I O Us 1 28. 

Some idea may be formed of the general character of 
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the parties issuing these I O Us by taking the district 
of Youghal, where I O Us, from six shillings down to 
threepence halfpenny, were the principal currency ; — 

In Youghal, 10 grocers, 2 general shopkeepers, 1 sta- 
tioner, 1 hardware shopkeeper, 2 bakers, 2 cornfactors, 

1 cabinet-maker, I shoemaker, I linendraper, 1 wool- 
comber. 

In Castlemarty, 2 grocers, 1 apothecary. 

In Cloyne, 3 grocers, 1 chandler, 4 spirit dealers, 1 
linendraper, 1 baker, 1 strong-water dealer. 

In Rostillan, I miller. 

In Whitegage, 1 clerk to a cornfactor. 

In Middleton, 1 cloth manufacturer, 1 maltster, 1 
brewer, 1 (!orn merchant, 1 tobacco manufacturer, 2 
shopkeepers, 1 grocer. 

In Mallow, 3 general shopkeepers, 1 baker, 2 inn- 
keepers, 2 woolcombors, I miller, 1 tanner. 

In Coppociuin, 3 cornfactors. 

In Clasbmore, 2 spirit dealers. 

The money issued by the above parties was paper 
money ; but during the early part of the last century 
the want of small change in Ireland indu(;ed persons 
in trade to issue promissory notes, first in copper, for a 
halfpenny and a })enny, and afterwards for twopence ; 
and also others for threepence, made of silver. Of the 
metal promissory notes, the earlic'st appeal's to bear date 
in 1728, and runs thus : 

notes, value received, Dublin 1/28, James 
Maculla (amount obliterated;. Another, dated the fol- 
lowing year, has on one side I promise to pay the hearer 
on demand twenty pence a pound for these ; and, on the 
other side. Cash notes, value received, Dublin 1729. 
James Maculla. 

The following account of an Irish banker is extracted 
from a work called the “ Clubs of London.”* 

* See also Gilbart on Irisli Banking*. 
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" I once accompanied a large party of English ladies 
and gentlemen to that enchanting spot, the lakes of 
Killarney, where, having amused ourselves for a few 
days, we were on the point of returning to Dublin, 
when one of the party recollected that he had in his 
possession a handful of notes on a banker who was a 
kind of saddler in the town of Killarney. Accordingly, 
we all set out by way of sport to have them exchanged, 
our principal object being to see and converse with the 
proprietor of such a bank. 

“ Having entered the shop, which hardly sufficed to 
admit the whole company, we found the banking 
saddler hard at work. One of the gentlemen thus 
addressed him. 

“ ‘ Good morning to you. Sir. I presume you are 
the gentleman of the house ? ’ 

“ ‘ At your service, ladies and gentlemen,’ returned 
the saddler. 

“ ‘ It is here I understand that the bank is kept,’ 
continued my friend. 

“ ‘ You are right. Sir,’ replied the mechanic, ‘ this is 
the Killarney bank, for want of a better.’ 

My friend then said, ‘ We are on the eve of quitting 
your town, and, as we have some few of your note.s 
which will be of no manner of use to us elsewhere, I’ll 
thank yoii for cash for them.’ 

“ The banker replied, ‘ Cash, plase your honour, what 
is that ? Is it any thing in the leather line ? I have 
a beautiful saddle here as ever was put across a horse, 
good and cheap. HoW much of my notes have you, 
Sir, if you please r ’ 

“ ‘ There are no less,’ said my friend, ‘ than sixteen 
of your promises to pay, for the amazingly large sum of 
fifteen shillings and nine pence sterling money.’ 

“ ‘ I should be sorry, most noble,’ returned the 
banker, ‘ to waste any more of your lordship’s time or 
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of those sweet beautiful ladies and gentlemen, but I 
have an illegant bridle here as isn’t to be matched in 
Yoorup, Aishy, Afrikay, or Merickay ; its lowest price 
is 1 &s. 6^d . — will say 1 5s. (id. to your lordship. If ye ’ell 
be pleased to accept of it, then there will be two pence 
halfpenny or a three-penny note coming to your lord- 
ship, and that will clear the business at once. ” 

This account of an Irish banker, although possibly 
somewhat overcharged, may be considered as a specimen 
of many who pretended to carry on the business of 
banking in the early part of the last century. 

By the 39 Geo. III. cap. 48, magistrates in Ireland 
were, empowered, in the event of the non-payment of 
any bankers’ notes under five guineas, and upon the 
complaint of the owner of such dishonoured notes, to 
summon the person so refusing to pay and award the 
amount with costs ; if not paid immediately, they might 
levy a distress ui)on the goods of the issuer. The 1 0th 
section of this Act runs thus ; 

“ That it shall and may be lawful for any banker or 
bankers not resident in Dublin, whose firm hath been 
registered according to law, from and after the passing 
of this Act, to issue any promissory notes negotiable or 
transfei’able for the sum of nine shillings, six shillings, 
or three shillings and nine pence; half-jjenny each ; and 
that the holders of such notes shall he entitled to 
demand and receive payment thereof in notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland, but not 
to demand payment in any other manner, from the 
passing of this Act until the end^of the next session of 
Parliament, and no longer." 

By the same Act, when any i)erson demanded pay- 
ment of these notes and could not give the banker 
sufficient change to make the amount of the note or 
notes equal in amount to any denomination of the 
notes of the Bank of Ireland nearest the amount so 

2 c 
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demanded, the banker or person issuing such fiote was 
at liberty to refuse payment. The reason of this precau- 
tion was obvious, inasmuch as the Bank of Ireland had 
entirely suspended the payment of its notes in cash : 
it therefore could not be expected that other bankers 
were to provide cash in payment of their notes, were 
the amount ever so small. 

Previously to the Bank Restriction Act, which as we 
have shown extended equally to the Bank of Ireland, 
there w'ere only three private banks of issue in Dublin, 
three in Cork, one in Clonmel, one in Waterford, and 
one in Limerick ; and in the year 1815, at the close of 
the war, there were thirty-one, including six in Dublin 
and twenty-five in various j)arts of Ireland. For some 
time after the Restriction Act there were no banks 
established in the north or west of Ireland. 

In the year 1820 no less than eleven banks, some of 
them of considerable influence and extensive credit, 
failed in rapid succession, and a few years after there 
were only two places, Belfiist and Cork, in which, besides 
Dublin, a bank remained. 

This state of things could not be permitted to remain 
without a remedy. The government of Lord Liverpool 
found it necessary to interpose and place some check 
upon the monopoly of the Bank of Ireland, by intro- 
ducing a better system of banking than had hitherto 
been practised. It was therefore determined to try the 
experiment of joint stock banks in Ireland ; and the 
Bank of Ireland, upon being allowed to add half a 
million to its capital, parted with so much of its 
monopoly as enabled banking companies with more 
than six partners to carry on the business of bankers 
at a distance of fifty miles from Dublin. 

Early doubts were raised and legal opinions taken 
upon the construction of the Act of Parliament then 
passed. It was maintained that every partner in an 
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Irish joint stock bank was compelled to be a resident 
in Ireland. This construction of the Act entirely pre- 
cluded the English capitalists from investing their 
money in such undertakings, and the privilege became 
a dead letter. 

In the year 1826 the following memorial was pi’e- 
sented to the Lords of the Treasury : 

“To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Ti*easury : 

“ The memorial of the undersigned merchants, traders, 
and others, inhabitants of the city of Dublin and its 
vicinity, 

“ Sheweth, 

“ That by the Act forming the Bank of Ireland it is 
enacted, ‘ That no company or society exceeding six 
in number, except the Bank of Ireland, shall borrow, 
owe, or take up money, on their hills or notes, payable 
on demand, or at any less date than six months from 
the borrowing thereof, under the penalty of three times 
the amount of the issue.’ (21 and 22 George III. 
cap. 14). 

“ That in the year 1821 the above Act was modified 
by the 1 and 2 George IV. cap. 72, so far as to permit 
the establishment of hanking companies exceeding six 
in number at a distance of fifty miles from Dublin, 
under certain conditions therein mentioned. 

“ That, in consequence of the ambiguity of the said 
Act, no companies were formed under it until the 
year 1824, when an Act was passed to explain it and 
carry its provisions into effect. That the above Act 
was repealed last session, and a further explanatory 
Act was passed, under which provincial banks have been 
established at a distance of fifty miles from the city of 
Dublin, issuing notes payable at the place where issued. 

“ That the said Act only goes to the extent of per- 
iwitting the establishing of banks issuing notes payable 

2 c 2 
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on demand fifty miles from Dublin, thei’eby leaving the 
city of Dublin, and a circuit of fifty miles, exposed to 
all the evils resulting from monopoly in so important a 
matter. 

“ That, although it is at present legal to establish such 
companies, the prohibition annexed, of not issuing bills 
or notes payable on demand, or at a less date than six 
months, renders the liberty of establishing such l)anks 
inoperative, as, without a power to issue notes on de- 
mand, no bank in Ireland can realize common interest 
for the capital embarked, and the sphei’e of its utility 
is bounded. 

“ That the liberty of issuing notes or bills payable at 
six months after date, is also rendered inoperative by 
the Stamp Acts in force, pi'ohibiting the reissue of such, 
or any post bills, except those of the Bank of Ireland, 
when once discharged, the effect of which prohibition 
makes such an issue useless. 

“ Tliat at different times there have been several fai - 
lures of banking establishments in Dublin, which have, 
at the period at which they happened, and subsequent 
thereto, thrown the city into the greatest distress, and 
have often occasioned a .serious defalcation in the publu; 
revenue. 

“ That, under the present banking law, there is no 
security to the public that weak banks may not again 
be established in Dublin, and a rej)etition of failures 
occur, more especially as the notes of private banks in 
Dublin have at all times shared a considerable portion 
of the circulating medium with that of the Bank of 
Ireland. 

“Your Memorialists therefore hope, great benefits 
having already been rendered to Ireland by a partial 
permission to establish joint-stock banks, that your 
lord.ships will extend the measure by granting to 
Dublin the same privilege which has been already con- 
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ferred upon the rest of the kingdom, and for that pur- 
pose that your lordships will take into consideration, * 
on great public principles of policy, the expediency of 
entering into a new agreement or bargain with the 
Bank of Ireland, so as to permit the establishment of 
joint-stock banks in the city of Dublin, with adequate 
capital, and under such regulations for the security of 
the public as to your lordships shall seem fit.” 

This address, like many of a similar character, met 
with little or no attention ; indeed, it appears to have 
lieen the fate of Ireland in all her applications for im- 
provements “ to be dipping buckets into empty wells, 
and growing old in drawing nothing up.” 

By the 6th George IV. cap. 42, a remedy is given to 
parties to recover money due by joint stock banks in 
Ireland. Actions may be brought against one of the 
public officers of the bank, and, after judgment obtained, 
execution may be issued against any one of the regis- 
tered shareholders without notice, in case they are exist- 
ing partners ; but if they have ceased to be partners for 
less than three years, then there must be notice, and 
the court must l)e satisfied that the existing shareholders 
are not solvent, or that the company’s property is not 
sufficient to pay the amount, before there is a remedy 
against those who have retired three years previously. 

Tlu! first establishment of banks in Ulster was in 
Belfast, by four gimtlemen of property, who in the year 
1/84 subscribed a capital of 10,000/. each, or 40,000/. 
in all. They issued notes payable in gold at the place 
of issue alone ; they had no agents, and w'ere not liable 
to any duty for stamps, and they managed the business 
themselves at very little expense. Although always in 
good credit, their circulation of notes seldom exceeded 
30,000/. They charged six per cent, on bills payable 
10 Belfast, and on all others a commission, in addition 
fo the interest, making the charge for discounting such 
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bills equal to eight per cent, per annum. They conti- 
nued in business till 1798, and managed their bank with 
much prudence, yet in the whole period of fourteen 
years they did not clear above legal interest for the 
capital employed. 

The next bank, tlie Belfast Bank, was established in 
1808, and about a year afterwards the Northern and 
the Commercial banks were opened : their notes were 
payable in Dublin only at tlie house of the agent for 
the bank, and not at the places where issued. The rate 
of interest on commercial bills varied from four to six 
per cent. Interest allowed on deposits was at the rate 
of three per cent, per annum. 

The average circulation of the Belfast Bank for fifteen 
years (from 1811 to 1825 inclusive) was 322,000?.; the 
expense of carrying on the bank, including stamp duties, 
house-rent, agencies, managers, clerks, &e. was 10,000/. 
per annum. By this it will appear that it required at 
least a constant circulation of 200,000/. to defray the 
expenses ; therefore, unless a bank, managed as this 
was, could circulate 200,000/. of its own paper, it would 
be a losing concern ; and so it ultimately proved. 

The Hibernian Bank of Ireland, under the title of 
the Hibernian Joint Stock Bank, was established in 
June, 1825, under a special Act of Parliament (the 
5th George IV. cap. 159), which enables the company 
to purchase and sell annuities, and all public and other 
securities, real and personal, in Ireland, and to advance 
money and make loans thereof on the security of such 
real and personal security at legal interest, and on the 
security of merchandize and manufactured goods, and 
to sue and be sued in the name of the governor or se- 
cretary for the time being. 

The names of the proprietors of the bank are enrolled 
in Chancery, but the company is not incorporated nor 
discharged from any responsibility as individuals, neither 
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do they issue notes payable on demand. Their capital 
is 1,000,000?., divided into 10,000 shares of 100?. 
each. 

Not long after the establishment of this bank, a Bill 
was brought into Parliament for its dissolution, which 
bill was ultimately rejected. This caused the price of 
the bank stock to be depreciated from' 26?., the sum 
paid up on each share, to 15?. 10.s.; but the shares soon 
after rallied. 

The most important banking establishment in the sis- 
ter kingdom, next to the Bank, is that of the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland ; and, as the operations of the latter 
have been of a very extensive nature, some account of 
its origin and progress may not be uninteresting to the 
reader. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland was one of the first 
to take advantage of the altered state of the laiv. relating 
to banking in Ireland. The capital was 2,000,000?., 
divided into 20,000 shares of 1 00?. each ; and, as it was 
considered that the princnpal portion of this capital 
would be subscribed for in England, it was proposed 
that London should be its head quarters, and that the 
business of the bank should be conducted by a board of 
directors, who were to remain in office till the 3 1st of 
December, 1829, at which time four were to go out, and 
henceforward the same number annually ; but that 
every director so retiring was immediately to be eligible 
to be re-elected by the proprietors at their annual 
meetings. 

Local directors were appointed, whose qualification 
was, that they should hold 2500?. stock in the proprie- 
tary capital of the company. When all the preliminary 
arrangements were completed, they operipd branches 
at several places, which now extend to thirty-four. 
Regular advices of the proceedings at the various 
branches are transmitted by the managers to the London 
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board by post, every second or third day, according 
to circumstances, and at the end of each week a com- 
plete statement of the whole transactions is made up 
and forwarded to London. These returns are first ex- 
amined by the officers of the London establishment, and 
then submitted to the Directors, 

The Directors of the London Board meet once a week 
at their head office in Broad-street, London ; but a com- 
mittee of not less than three directors attend daily at 
the office to conduct the m*dinary business, who make 
a special report of their proceedings of the past w'eek to 
the board of directors. 

On the 5th of December, 1 828, an action was brought 
in the Court of King’s Bench, Dulilin, by the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of Indand against the 
directors and proprietors of the Provincial Bank for an 
infringement of their charter. The following extract 
from the Judge’s charge to tln^ jury will explain the 
object of the contest. 

“ I think, then, gentlemen, you ought to find a 
verdict for the plaintiffs, unless you believe that the 
Provincial Bank have not either by themselves or their 
agents paid their notes on demand in the (*ity of 
Dublin ; and I think there is evidence that they have 
done so. I think the Provimnal Bank are liable to the 
penalty unless they have no ‘ house, of business or 
establishment’ in Dublin : unless you be of opinion that, 
on the evidence of Mr. Latouche and Mr. Newenham, 
nothing was done by their house for the Provincial 
Bank except what is done in the usual course of deal- 
ing between banker and customer. I take it for 
granted that a country banker may have a town 
banker. I do not think it was intended by the legis- 
lature to prevent this. If, on the contrary, you think 
that this was not the usual business between banker 
and customer, but that they paid their notes at the 
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house and establishment — not of Latouche and Co., but 
at the house and establishment of the Provincial 
Bank, — you ought to find for the plaintiffs.” The jury 
did accordingly find for the plaintiffs — damages six 
pence, and costs six pence. 

The directors of the Provincial Bank took the neces- 
sary steps to procure the decision of the whole of the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland upon 
the question. 

The subject was ultimately made the ground for a 
Bill in Parliament, on the mutual understanding of 
both parties to the above action, and by the 1st Will. 
IV. cap. 32, the Provincial Bank is authorized to pay 
its notes in Dublin. And from that time the best un- 
derstanding has existed between the two establish- 
ments. The notes of the Provincial Bank have always 
been payable at the places where they are issued. By 
the 9th Geo. IV. cap. 81, it is obligatory on all banks 
to pay their notes at the place of issue. Notes of the 
Provincial Bank are now received by the Treasury in 
payment of taxes, in the same way as those of the Bank 
of Ireland, and it is the Bank of government for the 
excise, post office, and stamp revenues for those parts 
of the country in which the Bank of Ireland has no 
branches. 

The dividends have been at the rate of four, five, and 
six per cent, and have even reached eight per cent, 
per annum. 

The latest Act of Parliament passed for the regula- 
tion of banking in Ireland was the 8 and 9 Victoria, 
cap. 37 ; and as this Act may be considered in the light 
of a prohibition to the formation of any other bank, we 
have given it in detail in the Appendix. 

The fixing the amount of the circulation of bankers’ 
notes is so novel an expedient, and so little in accord- 
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ance with our views on the subject of the currency, 
that we have in another place recorded our opinion 
thereon. Time, however, — that great trier of princi- 
ples, — can alone decide the question of the propriety 
or impropriety of limiting the amount of paper-money 
credit which the public are disposed to sanction on 
behalf of any one bank of issue. 
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Bank Notes suppressed — Details of Scotch Banking — Amount of deposits 
in Scotch Banks — Atti.anpt to witlulraw tlie one-pound note circulation of 
Scotland — Sir Walter Scott’s op}»osition to the measure under the signa- 
ture of IMalachi Mahjgrowther — His arguments answered — The attempt 
abandoned in conse<tuencc of thcBeport of a Committee of the House of 
Commons — Small amount of gold in circulation in Scotland — Account of 
the failure of Scotch Banks — i^tiws relating to Bills of Exchange peculiar 
to Scotland — Conclusion. 

Prior to the formation of the Bank of Scotland, our 
researches have not furnished us with many materials 
bearing on the subject of banking in Scotland. 

It appears that the first considerable traders in Scot- 
land were the heads of monasteries, as they alone pos- 
^^essed the spirit of commercial enterprise, and sufficient 
funds for promoting speculation. To them belonged 
the principal ships ; they had at first the exclusive pri- 
vilege of fishing ; and they were the chief bankers of 
the time. 

Previously to the suppression of Catholicism, a few 
goldsmiths were established in Edinburgh, who exer- 
cised the calling of bankers, but their business was 
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confined to the lending of money on the deposit of sub- 
stantial security. With the exception, however, of 
Heriot, who was banker to Mary Gueen of Scots, and 
subsequently to her son James the First of England, 
there were none of any note, neither do we find that 
their affairs attracted any public attention, or that like 
the bankers of London and Dublin they issued paper 
money. 

Heriot, who may justly be regarded as the first of 
his craft, has left an imperishable name behind him. 
By his will he bequeathed to the ministers and magis- 
trates of Edinburgh all that portion of his property that 
should remain after his debts, legacies, &c. had been 
paid, to be applied by them in the erection and endow- 
ment of a hospital for the maintenance of as many 
fatherless children as the funds would admit. By the 
fulfilment of the benevolent intention of the testator, the 
sum received by the trustees, as appears by tin; state- 
ment of accounts, was 23,625^. 10.?, 3§d., the legacies, 
bad debts, &c. having been previously settled. 

About the close of the seventeenth century, the cele- 
brated Law, a native of Mid Lotliian, published at Edin- 
burgh several pamphlets, in which for the first time a 
new system of conducting monetary affairs was advo- 
cated, and which has simie been gradually corrected and 
expanded into those theories of commerce and banking 
of which it is our present purpose to treat. 

The most important era in the commercial history of 
Scotland was the year 1()94, when the ill-fated project 
of the Darien Company, founded by William Paterson, 
received the sanction of the Scottish Parliament. Some 
account of this undertaking and its founder may nqt 
perhaps be considered foreign to our subject. 

After Paterson had completed the arrangements for 
the formation of the Bank of England, and had put that 
corporation fully and fairly in motion, he met mth the 
fate that usually attends the projectors of any great 
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work, for, to use his own words, “ he was defrauded of 
his just recompense by those who adopted his plans.” 

He appears to have been a man of most enterpris- 
ing spirit, and, nothing daunted by the ingratitude he 
met with, he directed his attention to the plan of esta- 
blishing an emporium on each side of the Isthmus of 
Darien for the trade of the opposite continents. 

Accordingly, he set about forming a company, to be 
called the African and Indian Company of Scotland. 
This scheme was patronised by almost all the power, 
wealth, and talent of Scotland, and consequently Pater- 
son found jio difficulty in obtaining an Act of Parlia- 
ment and royal charter. 

Sir John Dalrymple in his Memoirs of Great Britain 
and Ireland relates, that “ the frenzy of the Scots to 
sign the solemn league and covenant never exceeded 
tin; rapidity with which they ran to subscribe to the 
Darien Company. The nobility, the gentry, the mer- 
(diants, the peoi)le, the royal burghs, without the 
exception of one, and most of the other public bodies, 
subscribed. Young women threw their little fortunes 
into the stock, widows sold their jointures to get the 
command of money for the same 2)urpose. Almost in 
an instant 400,000/. ivere subscribed in Scotland, al- 
though it is now known that there was not at that time 
above 800,000/. cash in the kingdom.” 

Paterson’s project, which by many htid been looked 
upon with suspicion, now appeared on the wings of 
public favour ; and the English, although jealous of the 
supposed advantages, subscribed 300,000/., and the 
Dutch 200,000/. Paterson had made a (contract with 
t^e company that he should get two per cent, on the 
capital subscribed, and three per cent, on the profits of 
the undertaking. Neithei’ of the contracting parties 
supposed when this agreement was made that the sub- 
scriptions would be taken up so spiritedly. Paterson 
was so elated with the success of the project, that in the 
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fullness of his heart he gave a discharge to the com- 
pany for both claims, which imprudent step he long- 
lived to repent. 

The success attending this scheme roused the jealousy 
of the English House of Commons, who on the 16th of 
December, IGO.*), and without any previous inquiry or 
reflection, presented an address to the King, in which 
they were joined by the House of Lords, requesting His 
Majesty would suppress the Darien Company, on the 
plea that it was detrimental to the interests of the East 
India Company. 

The King, William the Third, ever willing to attend 
to the wishes of his English Parliament in })reference 
to those of the Irish or Scottish Parliaments, replied, 
“ that he would do all they required, and that he had 
been ill advised in Scotland.” He soon after sent 
orders to his resident at Hamburg to present a memo- 
rial to the senate, in which he disowned the company, 
and warned them against all connexion with it. 

The senate sent the memorial to the assembly of 
merchants, who returned it with an answer worthy of a 
free people : thev said, “ ^Ve look upon it as a very 
strange thing that the King of England should offer to 
hinder us, who an* a free people, to trade with whom we 
please; but are amazed to think that he would hinder 
us from joining with his own subjects, to whom he has 
lately given such large privileges by so solemn an A(d 
of Parliament.” This spirited language, however, 
was not permitted to take root, and ultimately the Ham- 
burgh merchants withdrew their subscription, as did 
also those of London. 

The Scots, in spite of this opjiosition and oppression, 
determined with their diminished means to carry out 
their original design. They fitterl out ships and sent 
settlers ; but they little dreamed of the length to which 
that opposition would extend. Orders it appears were 
sent out from England to the governons of the several 
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colonies to issue proclamations against giving assist- 
ancBj or even holding correspondence, with the new 
settlers. 

The emigrants, trusting to far different treatment, 
and to the supplies which they expected from the 
colonies, had not brought sufficient provisions with 
them. They, therefore, suffered numerous hardships, 
and many of them died from starvation. 

The subsequent proceedings of this ill-fated colony 
were attended with a succession of misfortunes, solely 
attributable to the jealousy of the English. 

„ Poor Paterson could not withstand the torrent which 
had set so strong against him : he was seized with an 
attack of lunacy on his passage home, but recovered 
in his native countr)\ In a letter dated 19th of De- 
cember, 1 699, he thus describes his situation : “ When 
the rest were preparing to go away, I was left alone on 
shore in a weak condition: none visited me except Cap- 
tain Drummond, who with me still lamented the 
thoughts of leaving the place, and prayed to God that 
we might but hear of our country before we left the 
coast.” 

Paterson survived many years, and resided in Scot- 
land, pitied, respected, but neglected. After the union, 
he claimed reparation for his losses from the Commis- 
sioners for managing the Equivalent Fund, a portion of 
which was appropriated to the subscribers of the Darien 
Company ; but in consequence of his having surrendered 
his original agreement he was unsuccessful. 

Thus ended the colony of Darien ; and England, by her 
imprudence in ruining that settlement, lost the oppor- 
tunity of gaining and keeping for herself the greatest 
commercial empire that probably ever will exist upon 
earth. 

Scotland suffered so much from the ill success of 
this project, that we do not find that she ever again 
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attempted any similar scheme. England, however, 
was soon doomed to experience a far greater derange- 
ment in her financial condition than Scotland, or 
perhaps any other country, ever suffered. We allude 
to the celebrated South Sea bubble, which burst about 
the year 1/20, and which did not reach Scotland. 

The manufactures of Scotland, prior to the union 
with England, appear seldom to have advanced beyond 
the domestic supply, conseijuently there was little scope 
for banking operations. As an instance of her backward- 
ness at that period, it is recorded that on one occasion 
the letter-bags arrived from London with only one 
letter. There was only one stage-coach in Scotland, 
with the exception of those from Edinburgh to Leith, 
which left Edinburgh once a month for London, and 
was from twelve to fifteen days on the road. 

The great increase of the public revenue in Scotland 
since the union will apjiear from the following state- 
ment : “In the year l/OG the income of the Post 
Office was not more than 1 , 1 94/. per annum ; that arising 
from the Excise, 33, .'>00/. ; and that from the Customs, 
only 34,000/. ; making a total of 08,094/. In 1801 the 
revenue of the Post Office amounted to 89,81//. per 
annum ; that from the Exci.se, 883,000/. ; and that 
from the Customs, to 578,000/. ; making a total of 
1,500,81//. Thus the annual income of these three 
sources of public revenue alone had, in less than one 
hundred years, increased 1,432,123/. 

Connected with the commerce of Scotland are its 
coins, weights, and measures. From 1293 to 1355 the 
coins of England and Scotland were of the same weight 
and purity. But at the last-mentioned epoch the 
standard of Scotch money was, for the first time, sunk 
below that of England, and by successive depreciations 
the value of Scotch money at the union of the crowns 
* Chalmers's Caledonia. 
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in 1600 was only a twelfth part of the value of English 
money of the same denomination. 

It remained at this point till the union of the two 
kingdoms in 1706 cancelled the separate coinage of 
Scotland, so that the coins are now the same, both in 
England and Scotland ; but the Scotch money of ac- 
count was for some time afterwards continued, and, 
when a payment was to be made, it was usual to state, 
so many pounds Scot, or so many pounds sterling. The 
pound Scot was equal to 8d. English. 

The coined money of Scotland at the union was 
estimated at one million pounds sterling, a large amount 
considering that Scotland at that period was compara- 
tively a poor country. When we consider the unsettled 
state of Scotland under the reigns of the three last 
Stuarts, of King William, and even much later, it is not 
to be doubted that a great portion of that coin must 
have been hoarded in concealment for security ; and 
that therefoi’e the one million of coin held the place 
both of that part of the wealth of the country which is 
now represented by bankers’ notes, and also of that 
which is now deposited in tin; banks at interest. 

The weights and measures of Scotland still differ 
from those of England. The troy pound in Scotland 
was to be the same as the French pound, or 7,560 grains; 
but, by a mean of the standard kept by the dean of 
guild in Edinburgh, it weighs 7,600 grains. 

Very soon after the completion of the arrangements for 
the formation of the Bank of England, and before it was 
possible to judge of its practical results, many highly 
influential individuals suggested the propriety of form- 
ing similar establishments for Ireland and Scotland. 
The attempt, as far as regarded Ireland, was unsuccess- 
ful, caused probably by a laxity on the part of its sup- 
porters. The persevering industry, however, of the 
parties interested in the formation of the Bank of Scot- 
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land was crowned with success, as appears by the fol- 
lowing account of the establishment of the bank, which 
we have extracted from a scarce work, called “ The 
Ruine of the Bank of England and all publick credit 
inevitable published in the year 1715, and written by 
John Holland. 

“In the autumn of the year 1695, an honest and 
ingenious friend of mine, a Scotch gentleman, impor- 
tuned me one day to think of a bank for Scotland. I 
told him I had done with framing of schemes for banks, 
and all other publick societies, and resolved, as in some 
measure I had done a few years before, to lead a coun- 
try life. He re})lied that I should have an Act of Par- 
liament upon my own conditions. Upon this I imme- 
diately drew up so much of the constitution as was 
necessary to be in the Act, and in thre(^ or four days he 
brought me a formal bill drawn up in the Scotch style, 
and he told me that he had spoken to most of his 
nation that were in town, and that lu* had good reason 
to believe the bill would pass that session (be being then 
going to Scotland) according l.o tbe draught, which it 
did accordingly. 

“ Upon this subscriptions were taken for twelve hun- 
dred thousand pounds Scot, which is one hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and I agreed to go down, stay 
there, and return upon my own charge; but they gene- 
rously ordered a noble present to be mad(^ to my wife, 
more than my charge amounted to ; and though they 
were utter strangers to a bank, and all the time I was 
there the Bank of England could not pay their bills, 
and although we had many enemies, we obtained in 
about two months’ time a strange credit upon our bilk. 

“ And although not hardly one of the rules that 1 
offered for the management and carrying on the bank 
was at first understood, but objected against, yet they 
were all upon debate agreed to, and, to the honour of 
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those gentlemen, I must say I don’t remember I met 
with more than one that made any objection out of 
humour, but purely to find out the best way for carry- 
ing on the thing, which to this day has been greatly to 
the advantage of the subscribers, and a very advan- 
tageous influence it has had upon the nation in general.” 

The following is an abstract of the Act passed by the 
Scotch Parliament in the year 1 (iO.'i, entitled “ An Act 
for the Establishment of a Publick Bank — 

“ Our Soveraign Lord considering how uscfull a pub- 
lick bank may be in this kingdom, according to the 
custom of other kingdoms and states, and that the same 
can only 1)e best sett up and managed by persons in 
companies with a joynt stock, sufficiently endowed with 
those powers, and authorities, and liabilities, necessary 
and usual in such cases, 

“ Hath therefore allowed, and with the advice and 
consent of the estates of Parliament allowes, a joynt 
stock amounting to the soume of twelve hundred thou- 
sand pounds money, to be raised by the company hereby 
established for the carrying on and manageing of a 
])ublic bank.” 

“ Provides, that Mr. William Erskine, Sir John Swin- 
ton, Sir Robert Dickson, Mr. George Clark, junior, and 
Mr. John Watson, merchants of Edinburgh ; Mr. James 
Foulis, Mr. John Holland, Mr. David Nairn, Mr. Walter 
Stuart, Mr. Hugh Frazer, Mr. Thomas Contis, and Mr. 
Thomas Deans, merchants in London, or any three of 
them, shall have power to receive subscriptions from the 
1st of November, U)95, to the 1st of January, 1696. 

“ Provides, that no one shall be permitted to subscribe 
more than two thousand pounds Scot, nor less than one 
thousand pounds Scot, the said comi)any to be one 
body corporate and political under the name of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland, under 
which name they shall have perpetual siu'c^ession and a 
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common seal. The affairs to be conducted by a go- 
vernor, deputy governor, and twenty-four directors. 

“ Provides for the election of the first governor, 
deputy governor, and directors, and fixes the qualifica- 
tion for such officers, and orders that before entering 
into office they each of them take an oath that he is 
possessed of the requisite qualification in his own right ; 
and all such officers to be elected annually. 

“ Provides, that the governor, deputy governor, and 
seven directors may call meetings of the adventurers, 
and that the governor, deputy governor, and directors 
may make b3^-laws, provided that such by-laws be 
not contrary to, but consistent with, the laws of the 
kingdom. 

“ Provides, that if any of the subscribers refuse or 
neglect to pay up the amount of the subscription w'hen 
called upon by the governor, deputy governor, and 
directors, they shall forfeit for the behoof of the com- 
pany what they have already subscribed. 

“ Provides, tliat pei’sons may by their latter will and 
testament dispose of the stock, without the necessity of 
confirmation or formality whatever. 

“ Provides, that the joint stock of the company be free 
from all burdens to be imposed upon money for the 
space of twenty-one years from this date, and that 
during this space it shall not be lawful for any other 
persons to establish a distinct company or bank in this 
kingdom, besides those persons in whose favour this 
Act is passed. 

“ And, for preventing the breaking of the said joint 
stock company contrary to the design, it is hereby 
declared that the sums of the foresaid subscriptions and 
shares may only be conveyed and transmitted by the 
owner to others who shall become partners of the com- 
pany in their places, so that the foresaid sums of sub- 
scription may neither be taken out of the stock, nor 
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parcelled among more persons by legal diligence of any 
sort, to the diminishing of the stock of the said com- 
pany and good order thereof. 

“ Provides, that previous to the declaration of divi- 
dends such dividends shall be by consent of the share- 
holders at a general meeting. 

“ Directs, that if any shareholder commit any crime 
punishable by confiscation or forfeiture of his shares, 
the governor, deputy governor, and directors, may ex- 
pose by public roup such shares to those who bid the 
highest price. 

“ Provides, that it shall not be lawful nor allowable for 
the said company, the governor, deputy governor, 
directors, or managers, on any pretence whatever, to 
follow any other trade with the joint stock to be em- 
ploj’ed in tlie said bank, or any part thereof, or profits 
arising therefrom, excepting the trade of lending or 
borrowing money upon interest and negotiating bills 
of exchange. 

“ Provides, that should the said governor, deputy go- 
vernor, or directors consent, agree, or approve of ad- 
vancing or lending any money to his Majesty, any of 
them so agreeing and approving, and being found 
guilty, shall be liable for every such fault to triple the 
value of the money so lent ; whereof one-fifth part shall 
go to the informer, and the remainder be disposed of to- 
wards such public use as shall be appointed by parlia- 
ment, and not otherwise. 

“ And it is likewise hereby provided, that all foreigners 
who shall join as partners of this bank, shall thereby be 
and become naturalized Scotsmen to all intents and 
purposes.” 

It is curious to compare the above Act with that 
passed the previous year in the English Parliament for 
the erection of the Bank of England. In the latter case 
It was expressly stipulated that any persons, natives or 
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foreigners, who shall advance to his Majesty the sum of 
1,200,000/. sterling, shall have the exclusive privilege of 
banking in England for the term of twelve years, whilst 
the former obtained the exclusive privilege of banking 
for twenty-one years without any consideration whatever : 
in short, the Bank of Scotland was prevented by a heavy 
penalty from lending money at any time and under any 
circumstances to the King, a prohibition which, we ima- 
gine, the Bank of Scotland has had no reason to regret. 

Soon after the establishment of the Bank of Scotland 
the directors began to issue notes, or, as they were then 
called, bills or tickets, for 100/., 50/., 20/., 10/., and 5/. 

Previously to 1701, the directors and pro])rictors of 
the bank had received several proposals for the issue of 
tickets, stamped brass coin, or wooden tallies, for reme- 
dying the wants of a eireulating medium of (‘oin under 
5/. in value; these proposals were all rejected by the pro- 
prietors ; they w'ere probably conscious of their want 
of experience, and refrained for a time from so novel an 
expedient, being ])rudently apprehensive and uncertain 
of the result. 

In 1/04, however, the measure was again brought 
forward, and one-pound notes were issued for the first 
time, .and have continued to be issued to the present 
day. The evil which these notes were intended to 
remedy was, the i-estraint upon the industry of the 
country consecpient on the w.ant of a cireul.ating medium 
for carrying on its manufactures, agriculture, .and tr<ade, 
and for facilitating numerous small transactions. The 
notes formed the most useful accommodation which 
can be afforded to the poor but industrious inhabitants 
of a rising country. 

John Law, who subsequently introduced his celebrated 
banking scheme to Louis the Fourteenth of France, thus 
writes respecting the Bank of Scotland. “ This bank is 
safer than the Bank of England, because the lands of 
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Scotland, on the security of which most of the cash of 
that bank is lent, are under a register. It is more na- 
tional than either the Bank of England or that of Am- 
sterdam, because its notes, many of which are as low as 
twenty shillings sterling, pass in most payments through- 
out the country, whereas those of the Bank of England 
are of little use but in London.” 

The Court of Directors of the African Company, soon 
after the formation of the Bank of Scotland, came to a 
resolution to carry on the business of banking: this was 
done by the advice of Paterson, who was one of the 
directors. 

At this period the Bank of Scotland possessed the 
exclusive privilege of banking in Scotland, and they no 
doubt would have exercised their right of suppressing 
this innovation on their monopoly, had they considered 
tbemselves sufficiently established in public favour to 
make any stir in the matter; but, in consequence of the 
bank’s indifference on the subject, the African Company 
issued notes to a considerable amount ; and, in order to 
obtain a circulation for their notes, and to suppress 
those of the bank, they lent money on securities which 
ultimately they were not enabled to realize. This, 
coming to the knowledge of the public, lessened the 
value of their stock so much that they ultimately gave 
up the banking business. 

One of the most imjmrtant transactions that was 
(iver effected in Great Britain was finally and legally 
completed at the close of the year 1706, viz. consoh- 
dating the union of England with Scotland, after their 
crowns had been united 104 years. 

So far back as tln^ year 1 200 the union would have 
been effected had not the unexpected death of the Maid 
of Norway, or Queen of Scots, in a moment destroyed 
the hopes of tranquillity in both kingdoms. l)e Foe 
infers that the union of the two kingdoms was proceed- 
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ing upon the very same principles upon which, four 
hundred years afterwards, it was settled, and in his 
appendix has printed the documents on which he formed 
that opinion. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his History of the World, re- 
marking on the effects of the junction of Scotland with 
England, on the accession of James the First, ex- 
presses his conviction that, “ as England, with Scotland 
for an enemy, ever ready to form alliances with the 
Fren ch, in the hope of molesting England when the flower 
of her army was absent on remote expeditions, was ne- 
vertheless sufficiently powerful to conquer France and 
frustrate the attempts of all h(‘r enemies, she would in 
after times by the auspicious event be enabled to defeat 
any antagonist, however j)owerfiil, even if all Europe 
were to combine against her.” These px’ophetic words 
have in our times been realized. 

Previous to the union, the parliament of Scotland 
was, like that of England, composed of peers and repre- 
sentatives of counties and burghs, with this distinction, 
that they met in one house. James the First of Scot- 
land endeavoured to establish two separate chambers, 
in imitation of England, but his subjects maintained 
the most fiirni resistance to such a measure. 

The first meeting of the commissioners appointed to 
treat of a union with the two kingdoms took place on 
the 10th Movember, 1702, but the preliminaries were 
not finally agreed upon until 25th June, 1/06, on which 
day the commissiomu's agreed to certain resolutions 
and recommendations to the Crown. 

Among others it was resolved, “ That, in conse- 
quence of Scotland consenting to pay the same duties 
of Customs and Excise as England, and as an equiva- 
lent for what Scotland would be liable for towards pay- 
ment of the debts of England, the sum of 398,085/. IOa’. 
should be paid to Scotland as an equivalent.” It was 
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further resolved, “ That commissioners be appointed 
for disposing of the said sum of 398, 085^. lO^., out of 
which all the public debts of Scotland should be paid, 
and also the capital stock or fund of the African and 
Indian Company of Scotland, commonly called the 
Darien Company, together with interest at five per cent., 
should be discharged, and that immediately upon such 
payment the said Company should be dissolved and 
cease to trade or give licence to trade.” 

Thus justice was at last done to the unfortunate 
shareholders in this scheme, which, as we have before 
stated, was sanctioned by Act of Parliament and royal 
charter. 

The surplus of this fund, if any, after discharging 
the aforesaid claims, was to be appropriated, first, in 
paying losses occasioned by the assimilation of the coin 
of Scotland to that of England, and also in encouraging 
and supporting the fisheries and such other improve- 
ments in the trade of Scotland as might conduce to the 
general good of the United Kingdom. 

The Bank of Scotland is the only Scotch bank esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament. The directors began at 
a very early period to receive deposits and allow inte- 
rest thereon, also to grant cash credit accounts ; a 
minute of the directors respecting the mode of keeping 
the latter being dated so far back as 1729. 

After the expiration of the exclusive privileges of the 
Bank of Scotland, they made no effort to have them 
renewed, thinking that they had by that time been so 
fully established in public favour that no other bank 
would stand any chance of succeeding : — they, however, 
at last found a rival, which ultimately proved a very 
formidable one. 

The commissioners and managers of the fund called the 
Equivalent Fund had been some years previously cre- 
ated into a society or body corporate by letters patent. 
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which enabled them to manage theii* stock, and to 
receive and distribute an annuity of 10,000/. as inte- 
rest on the principal sum of 250, 000/., until the govern- 
ment paid it oiF. 

Most of the commissioners resided in London, and it 
appears that they laid the draft of a charter for a new 
bank for Scotland before the Directors of the Bank of 
England, but the latter declined to give any positive 
opinion thereon. This proceeding coming to the know- 
ledge of the Bank of Scotland, they instructed their 
correspondents in Loiulon to enter a caveat at the pro- 
per office, in the name of the Bank of Scotland, against 
granting the charter. 

To explain more fully the nature of the Equivalent 
Fund it is necessary to observe that, previously to the 
union, great numbers of people of every class were cre- 
ditoi’S of the public in S(!otland, and the sum stipulated 
by the treaty of union to be ])ai(l to such creditors fell 
short of th(“ amount due to them. No parliamentary 
provision was made to discharge these claims till 171h, 
when an Act was passed a))propriating to that ])urpose 
a yearly fund of 1 0,000/. sterling, payable out of the 
revenues of Customs, Plxcise, Ike., preferable to all pay- 
ments except the civil list. 

Before the passing of this Act, many of the creditors, 
being doubtful whether any provision would be made 
for them by Parliament, and others from neces.sity, dis- 
posed of their debentures — these were legal documents 
setting forth the debts due to the persons named in 
them, or to their assigns — as they bt'st could, and to 
the highest bidder. Many of them were jmrehased by 
persons in London, but a very considerable portion still 
remained in the hands of the Scots ]n’Oj)rietors, 

The King, George the First, by letters patent in 1724, 
incorporated all persons who then were or thereafter 
should be proprietors of the debentures, whereby that 
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public debt was constituted, “ to the end they might 
receive and distribute their annuity.” And by the same 
letters patent, and agreeably to the above-mentioned 
Act of 1/19, “ His Majesty covenants and agrees with 
the corporation from time to time at the request of 
that corporation to give and grant to them such other 
powers, privileges, and authoritus, which he could or 
might lawfully grant.” 

In a petition which was presented to the King by the 
debenture holders for granting a charter with banking 
powers, it was stated “ that the granting thereof would 
be of great use and advantage to that part of the king- 
dom called Scotland.” The petitioners adverted to the 
])ower reserved to the Crown for granting them other 
powers, privileges, “ and authorities,” and also to the 
circumstance of the exclusive ])rivileges of the old bank 
having expired. 

The jealousy of the Bank of Scotland at seeing a 
rival about to enter the ti(‘ld broke out at last into 
open hostility : although they had no grounds for com- 
plaint, their monoi)oly having ceased, yet they con- 
sidered that, although the time, was limited to twenty- 
one years, they were a company w’ith exclusive privi- 
leges in perpetuity. They argued, “ If two banks will 
l)e of advantage to Scotland, sundy more banks than 
one would be of benefit to England ; but those of Eng- 
land know that the erecting a second bank there would 
be prejudicial not only to the present bank, but also to 
the whole nation ; that the stock of the new bank 
would be made up with debentui’es and not money ; 
and that the stock to b(' subscribed may be redeemed 
by government.” 

Many other objections were raised by the directors of 
the Bank of Scotland ; and at a meeting of proprietors 
it was unanimously agreed that it was most proper 
and necessary to petition the King against granting a 
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charter, and by a memorial to lay before his Majesty 
what was then thought needful to be said on the subject. 
Accordingly the Governor of the Bank, David Earl of Le- 
ven,for and on behalf of theGovernor and Company of the 
Bank of Scotland, laid a petition before the King, George 
the Second, which among other things set forth : — 

“ That your Petitionci's, having been informed that 
the Equivalent Society did apply to your Majesty’s 
royal father for a charter, giving thern powers of bank- 
ing in Scotland, we addressed his Majesty by humble 
petition and memorial to prevent the giving thereof, 
which were most graciously received, and we were in 
hopes of a hearing on the merits of the case. 

“ But the charter was signed by his Majesty among 
other papers, immediately before his Majesty’s going 
abroad, and directed to pass the seal of Scotland, by 
which we were disappointed of a hearing upon it. That 
before the charter passed the seals, your Majesty’s 
royal father’s demise intervened, and of course it must 
stop unless your Majesty’s ro)uvl waiTant be given for 
passing thereof ; which affords us this opportunity of 
addressing your Majesty against it, for the reasons con- 
tained in a humble memorial hereunto annexed. 

“ Your Petitioners therefore humbly hope that your 
Majesty may graciously pleased to stop the granting 
any powers of banking to the said Equivalent Company, 
as 'tending to the prejudice of your petitioners’ old and 
legal establishment, and the general detriment of this 
part of your Majesty’s United Kingdom. 

“ And your Petitioners will ever pray.” 

This conduct on the part of the Bank of Scotland 
only tended to rouse the energies of their rivals, and 
they at last succeeded in obtaining a charter of incor- 
poration, which passed the great seal the 8th of July, 
17‘J7, by a warrant from the King. 

This charter is a very lengthy document : it enacts 
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that the name of the bank shall be “ The Royal Bank 
of Scotland to have perpetual succession and a com- 
mon seal ; that the capital of the bank shall consist of 
subscriptions from the Equivalent Fund, \vhich shall 
henceforth be managed by a board of directors, with a 
governor and deputy-governor : the qualification for 
governor to be 2000/. stock, of deputy-governor 1500/. 
stock, and of directors 1000/. stock: the governor, 
deputy-governor, and directors to be chosen annually 
at a general meeting of proprietors of the said fund 
and stock on the first Tuesday in March ; and no per- 
son to be capable of voting in such, or any other 
general courts, who shall not at the time have 300/. 
or upwards of the capital stock of the said corporation. 
The stock to be considered personal estate, and not 
liable to any arrestment or attachment that should be 
laid thereupon. 

Immediately on the passing of this charter the Bank 
of Scotland refused to grant any loans; they called in a 
tenth further capital, which the directors were empow- 
ered to do ; they threatened to proceed against all their 
debtors for portions, and in some cases for the full 
amount, of the dcjbts : their revenge was levelled against 
every one who had the least relation, alliance, friend- 
ship, or connexion, with the proprietors of the new bank. 

By persevering in such conduct it was naturally to 
be expected that when an opportunity offered the 
Royal Bank would place every obstacle in their way; 
and the first important step taken tty the Royal Bank 
on its commencing business, in December, 1727, was 
to secure the distribution of the sum of 20,000/., which 
was ordered by the Government to be laid out in im- 
proving fisheries and manufactures in Scotland. This 
sum the Bank of Scotland was desirous to have the ma- 
nagement of, but was unsuccessful, it having been 
placed in the hands of its rival. 
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On the receipt of this money, for which the Royal 
Bank agreed to pay interest, they bought up a large 
amount of the notes of the Bank of Scotland, and then 
demanded instant payment for them in gold. This unex- 
pected demand on the Banlc of Scotland caused them 
to stop payment, and this stoi)page of j)ayment was 
attributed by the friends (jf the bank to two causes — 
one the rivalship of the new bank; and the other, that 
the trustees for a})j)ropriating tlu' loan of 20,000/. had 
placed in the hands of their rival the very power to 
oppress the bank. 

The expedient which the Bank of Scotland had re- 
course to in this emergency was the issuing of five- 
pound notes, payable six months after date, hearing 
interest at the rate of fiv(' per cent, per annum, in ex- 
change for tlios<“ payable on demand ; and on the 1 2th 
of D(‘cemher, 1732, tliey adopted a similar plan with 
their one-pound notes, and even with notes under that 
amount, which plan, h(‘ing subsiapiently adoj)ted by 
other hanking companies throughout Scotland, occa- 
sioned a great s(;arcity of silver in the country, and 
generated many almses in the hanking business. 

The British Linen Comi)any was incorporated in 174G, 
for the purpose, as its name implies, of undertaking the 
manufacture (j|[‘ linen ; and after carrying on that trade 
for some years, they found, to use their own words, 
“that it would he of more utility, and better promote 
the objects of tlndr institution by enlarging the issue 
of their notes to fraders and manufacturers, than by 
being traders and manufacturers themselves.” They 
therefore relimpiished all mercantih! and manufacturing 
operations in the year 17^3, confining themselves to 
the discount of l)iils, advances on accounts, and other 
banking transactions. 

In the year IHOfi, the company presented a petition 
to King George the Third, stating th(i nature of the 
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alteration which had taken place in the manner of con- 
ducting their business, and praying his Majesty, in ap- 
probation thereof, to authorize the company to increase 
their capital stock to 200,000?. when a new charter 
was granted ; and in 1813 a tliird charter was granted 
for increasing the capital to 500,000/. 

This bank has its head quarters in Edinburgh, with 
several branches throughout Scotland, 

Soon after the suppression of the notes of the African 
Company, which during their circulation had given great 
uneasiness to the Bank of Scotland, the directors, with 
the consent and approbation of tlie shareholders at a 
general meeting, established branches at Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, Dundee, and Montros*', for the purpose of circu- 
lating their notes through the greatest part of the king- 
dom ; but so little encouragement was given to these 
branches, the expenses far exceeding the profits arising 
from them, that the directors d(*termined to close them, 
and confine their o]icrations exclusively to Edinburgh. 

In 1731, another attempt was made, and agencies 
were established at Glasgow, Aherd(‘en, and Dundee; but 
after a trial of two years they were discontinued. 

Branches wert' again estal)lished in 1771) when the 
Bank of Scotland passed the following resolution ; 

“ That it would he not only for tlu' yiterest of the 
bank, but also of advantage to the eoiintry, that the 
hank should lend out money in such sums as should 
for the time be judged jwoper, and upon good security, 
in certain parts of thi' countiy distant from Edinburgh, 
particularly in and about Dumfries “ and Kelso.” Agents 
were accordingly appointed in these towns, and shortly 
after others were appointed at Kilmarnock, Inverness, 
Ayr, Stirling, Aberdeen, &<!. 

In the month of Seiitember, 1746, the banks of Edin- 
burgh, in consequence of the approach of the Pretender, 
removed with all their valuables to the Castle of Edin- 
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burgh. On his entrance into the city, he issued a pro- 
clamation, which among other things stated, that “ the 
money lodged in the banks should he entirely secure 
under his protection, and free from all contributions to 
be exacted by him in any time coming, so- that the 
banks might return to their former business with safety, 
and that he himself would contribute so far in the 
restoration of pul)lic credit as to receive and issue bank 
notes in payments.” 

This “royal” assurance did not have the effect of 
bringing the bankers and their treasurers out of their 
strong hold; they continued in the castle till perfect 
order was restored, and re-commenced business on the 
20th of November, 1/45. 

We first trace the establishment of private banks 
in Scotland to about the period of their introduction 
in England. In the 14th volume of Scots’ Magazine 
for the year 1753, the following passage occurs : “ Within 
these few years banks have been set on foot by some 
private companies in Scotland. Tlie first was at Aber- 
deen. Afterwards two were opened at Glasgow, one 
about the beginning and the other about the end of the 
year 1/50.” The Glasgow notes circulated to a con- 
siderable extent, and were current for some time in 
Edinburgh, each company having appointed an agent 
in that city to pay these notes on demand. 

These private banks adopted the plan of issuing 
optional notes as low as 5 a',, and, about the year 1700, 
public meetings were held in all the principal towns 
and cities in Scotland to petition against such issues. 
The following is a copy of an optional note for 5^. 

“ Dundee, 8th August, 1763. 

£0 5 0. 

“ I Robert Jobson, cashier to George Dempster, esq. 
and Company, bankers in Dundee, by virtue of powers 
from them, promise to pay to Andrew Pitcairn or the 
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bearer on demand at the Company’s office here Five 
Shillings sterling, or, in the option of the directors, a 
note of the Royal Bank or Bank of Scotland for four 
such notes ; and these presents are signed by me and by 
Alexander Greenhill and John Guthrie, partners in the 
said company. 

“ 11. JOBSON.” 

“Alex. Greenhill, 

“John Guthrie.” 

Tlie further issuing of these notes was prevented by 
an Act passed in the 5th George III. cap. 39. 

By the 14th George III. cap. 32, the governor and 
company of the Bank of Scotland were empowered to 
double their original capital of 1,200,000?. Scots; and 
such capital was, by successive Acts, increased till the 
44th Geoi’ge III. which Act, after authorizing an addition 
to the capital of 500,000?. enacted “That from and 
after the passing of this Act the stock of the governor 
and coinjiany of the Bank of Scotland, and all sums of 
money relating to the affairs of the said bank, shall be 
reckoned and stated in sterling money of Great Britain ; 
and that the division of the stock of the said company 
iutos hares of 1,000 pounds Scot, or 83?. 0^. 86?. steiling, 
shall be discontinued, and that the same shall be allowed 
to he transferred, transmitted, or conveyed to otheis, 
or retained by the Bank, but under the condition, before 
specified, in any sums or parcels, without regard to the 
above division.” 

The last clause in the Act for establishing the Bank 
of Scotland was introduced for the avowed object of 
encouraging foreigners to take shares in the bank by a 
bonus of naturalization ; it was recognized by five sub 
sequent Acts of the Parliament of Great Britain ; yet it 
remained almost for a century without any advantage 
being taken of its privilege. In the early part of the 
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year 1818, however, large amounts of stock were pur- 
chased by foreigners. 

On the 9th of June, 1818, Lord Sidmouth in the 
House of Lords moved the first reading of a bill to 
prevent aliens for a time to be limited from becoming 
naturalized, or being made or becoming denizens, except 
in certain cases. The object of the bill was to prevent 
any alien from becoming a denizen under the Scots Act 
of 1 695, for establishing the Bank of Scotland. 

After considerable discussion and petitions by par- 
ties interested against the measure, the privilege was 
abolished. 

The Bank of Scotland was, as we have before stated, 
established by Act of Parliament. The Royal Bank 
and British Linen Company are chartered com])anies, 
and the proprietors of their stock are not responsible 
beyond the amount or value of the shares which they 
may respectively hold. None of the other banking 
establishments in Scotland are chartered companies 
with limited liabilities. The charters granted to the 
Commercial Banking Company of Scotland, and the 
National Bank of Scotland, do not limit the responsi- 
bility of the shareholders ; but they are all jointly and 
severally liable f(jr the debts of the bank to the utmost 
extent in value of their property. Some of the Scotch 
banks, such as the National, the Commercial, and th(‘ 
Dundee and Perth Banking Company, have very nu- 
merous bodies of proprietors. Their affairs are uni- 
formly conducted by a board of directors annually 
chosen by the proprietors. The business of these banks, 
with few exceptions, is conducted on the same prin- 
ciple as that of the Bank of Scotland, whose regula- 
tions are founded on the several Acts passed by the 
Scotch and English Parliaments, and by subsequent 
resolutions of the board of directors.* 

♦ See Circular of tlie Bank of Scotland, 6th November, 1818. 
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All the Scotch banks have an original subscribed 
capital of their own ; they receive deposits from the 
public, for which they allow interest, and they issue 
notes of all denominations from one jiound and upwards. 
With the means thus in their power they discount bills 
and grant cash credit accounts, giving at the same time 
the usual facility in banking operations to the whole 
community. They draw bills on London, transfer 
money from one place to another, and carry on the 
general business of l>anking. 

That branch of their liusiness which consists of depo- 
sits is divided into two parts. There is first what is 
called a running account, when the party pays in from 
day to day the whole surplus funds in his hands, for 
which he has not an immediate use in his business, and 
on which he receives interest. These depositors gene- 
rally consist of merchants and shopkeepers. The second 
branch of deposits consists of small sums placed in the 
hands of the banks at interest, which are generally the 
savings of industrious mechanic's, servants, &c., and 
which are placed in the banks to accumulate, and on 
which the parties may operate, not in the nature of a 
current account, but may receive a partial repayment 
whenever they please. 

This branch of their liusiness appears to be an exten- 
sion of oxir savings banks. The depositors go to the 
bank half-yearly or quai’terly, and deposit the savings 
of their labour, which, with the intei’est that has accrued 
from their previous dejxosits during the preceding half- 
year or year, is added to the principal. In this way it 
goes on without being at all reduced, excepting in very 
rare instances, accumulating until the sum reaches the 
amount which the depositor has calculated will be suffi- 
cient to effect the object for which the deposit was first 
began, when the whole is withdrawn. 

A deposit is often laid up as a provision for old age, 

2 E 2 
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and many instances are to be met with in the humble 
classes of society of persons saving a portion of their 
scanty earnings to give their children what in Scotland 
is valued above all the advantages of wealth : viz. the 
benefits of an intellectual and religious education. 

One of the witnesses examined before the Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1826 bears testimony to 
the above, and adds, “ I have had many opportunities, 
both professionally and in various situations in which I 
have been placed, of observing the effects of these depo- 
sits, and I do think the system of the Scotch banks, 
allowing the rate of interest which they have done upon 
their small dei)Osits, has influenced very considerably 
the moral character of the people.” It has also no 
doubt tended to diffuse a spirit of economy among the 
mass of the people that in all probability would not 
otherwise have existed. 

When the first two banking companies were estab- 
lished, the commerce of Scotland was considerably less 
than at present, and those banks would have done but 
little business if the\' had confined their operations to 
the discounting of those bills of exchange which that 
commerce created ; they therefore invented another 
method, that of issuing their promissoiy notes by grant- 
ing cash credits. 

A cash credit is conferring a power or privilege upon 
an individual to draw upon the funds of a bank to the 
extent named in the licence, and they ar(* generally 
granted to industrious tradesmen ; before, however, the 
account is opened the strictest inquiry is made as to 
the character and habits of the applicant, to the pur- 
poses to which he can beneficially apply his cash credit, 
and more especially to the means which he has of pro- 
moting the circulation of the notes of the bank, parti- 
cularly of the twenty-shilling and guinea notes. The 
security given to the bank is usually that of approved 
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personal security, consisting of two persons besides the 
applicant, and in some instances there are three, four, or 
five co-obligants, who all enter into a bond, binding 
themselves conjointly and severally. A copy of such 
bond will be found in the Appendix. 

When the customers apply to the bank for assistance 
through the cash accounts, they invariably advance it 
to them on their own promissory notes. The notes are 
paid away to the farmers, merchants, or manufacturers 
for goods. The farmers pay them to their landlords 
for rent, the landlords repay them to the traders for 
conveniences and luxuries with which they supply 
them, and the traders again return them to the bank 
in order to balance their cash accounts, or to replace 
what they have borrowed of them ; and thus almost the 
whole money business of Scotland is transacted by 
means of bankers’ notes. 

As regards the losses sustained by the banks of Scot- 
land through the system of cash credits, the amount 
may be collected from the following answer to a ques- 
tion on this subject put to a gentleman of the name of 
Blair, who was examined by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Pi’omissory Notes in 1826 : “I literally have 
hardly ever heard of a bad debt by cash accounts. The 
Bank of Scotland, I am sure, lost hardly anything in an 
amount of receipts and payments of hnnclreds of mil- 
lions : they may have lost a few hundred pounds m a 
century." 

Credits of a similar kind are commonly granted by 
banks and bankers in different parts of the world ; but 
the easy terms on which the Scotch banking companies 
accept of repayment are peculiar to them, and have, 
perhaps, been the principal cause both of the large 
increase of business transacted by them, and of the 
benefits which the country has derived from the 
system. 
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The Scotch bankers have a practice, which is rigidly 
adhered to, viz. of exchanging each others’ notes some- 
thing like the system adopted at the . clearing-house in 
London ; but instead of daily exchanges the exchange is 
only twice a week ; and it is an understanding among 
the bankers that none shall present to the other any of 
its notes for payment in cash upon the intermediate 
days. 

A bank having upon every exchange day a certain 
portion of the notes of the other banks, instead of pay- 
ing for the whole amount of the demands upon it, pre- 
sents in its turn to every other bank that certain 
portion of its notes, and then the bank against whom 
the balance turns pays that balance only. It cannot, 
however, fail to be observed that, although the bank 
against whom the exchange turns thus pays for part of 
its returned issues only, viz, that part which formed the 
excess of its notes presented for i)ayment over those 
which it held of the bank so presenting them, yet the 
remaining part it had in etfect previously returned by 
cash, or something equi\alent to I'asb, in Edinburgh, 
because it could not have acquired ])Ossession of the 
notes of that other bank without having given for them 
an equivalent. 

The aggregate annual amount of the notes thus ex- 
changed by the banks in Scotland is believed to be not 
under 100,000,000/. delivered, and 100,000,000/. re- 
ceived. The bank of Scotland alone deliver 10,000,000/. 
per annum, and receive in exchange as much. The 
system of exchanging notes began in 1752 between the 
Bank of Scotland and the Royal Bank, under certain 
rules then agreed upon. 

The following is a copy of the regulations of the 
banks for exchanging each others’ notes, dated Edin- 
burgh, 29th June, 1835. 

1 . The exchange shaU continue to be settled twice a 
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week, on Tuesda}’^ and Fridays, and for Glasgow on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays ; the notice and amount 
of the description of notes held to be given by the 
respective banks at half-past nine o’clock, a.m., and 
the balances to be paid before one o’clock the same day. 

2. The payments shall be made in Exchequer bills, 
Bank of England notes of the value of 100^. or upwards, 
or gold, at the option of the payer, it being understood 
that Bank of England notes shall only be employed to 
pay the fractional parts o 1 ,000/. 

3. The Exchequer bills shall be filled up in favour of 
the Bank which may be the original holders, and shall 
bear the distinguishing mai’k of “ Edinburgh Exchange 
Bill,” showing that they belong to the Edinburgh 
exchanges, and are not intended to be used for any 
other purpose, and shall be received and paid at par, 
with the interest that may be due when the tx’ansfer 
takes place. 

4. The amount of Exchequer bills to be kept in the 
circle is fixed at 400,000/., to be applied as follows : — 


Bank of Scotland . 
Royal Bank . 

British Linen Co. . 

Sir Wm. Forbes and Co, 
Commercial Bank 
National Bank 
Leith Bank . 

Glasgow Union Bank . 
Western Bank 


£ 

63.000 

62.000 
60,000 
.i0,000 
50,000 

50.000 

15.000 

35.000 

25.000 


and each bank so to arrange their transactions as to 
maintain their quota in the circle at all times. 

5. The Exchequer bills to be of the value of 1,000/. 
each. 

6. The amount of Exchequer bills held by each bank 
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shall be stated every exchange day, in the clearing- 
room. 

7. As the Exchequer bills may be expected to accu- 
mulate with some of the banks and to be wanted by 
others, it shall be imperative on the parties so situated 
to sell or buy Exchequer bills ; that is to say, the party 
holding the greater amount of Exchequer bills shall be 
bound to sell to the party in want of them what may 
be required for the legitimate purposes of the ex- 
changes ; but it shall not be imperative on that party 
to sell a greater amount than what will reduce their 
stock to the original quota. 

8. Interest shall be paid for eight days, equal at pre- 
sent to one shilling per cent, upon the purchase and 
sale of Exchequer bills from the banks, by a draft on 
London at five days’ date, the purchaser also paying the 
stamp. 

9. The bills put in circulation are to be nearly of the 
same date, so far as is consistent with these regulations, 
and to be sent up for exchange before due, and new 
ones are to be provided, of a later date, so as to keep 
up the stock in the circle, and no advertised bills are to 
be used in the exchanges. 

10. The Exchequer bills, within a week after the 
government notice appears in the Gazette, ai*e to be 
given up to the original holders, u{)on receiving other 
bills, not advertised, with a draft on London, Bank of 
England notes, or gold, at the option of the holders of 
the advertised bills. 

1 1 . The seventh regulation will tend, in a great 
degree, to equalize the amount of Exchequer bills among 
the different banks ; but if Exchequer bills should never- 
theless accumulate in the hands of a party, so as to 
exceed their original quota by more than one third, 
they shall have the power to call upon the party holding 
the smallest amount to purchase the excess ; that is to 
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say, the excess above their quota plus one third. But 
it shall not be imperative on any party to take more 
than is required' to bring up their stock to two-thirds of 
the original amount. In this way the fluctuation in the 
amount of Exchequer bills among the different banks, 
which is an essential part of this arrangement, need 
never permanently exceed one- third more and one- 
third less than the original quota of each. The terms 
of purchase to be the same as in the eighth article. 

12. The exchanges are to be made at the Bank of 
Scotland and Royal Bank alternately, who reciprocally 
undertake to pay to those banks who are creditors in the 
exchange the Exchequer bills, bills of exchange, Bank 
of England notes, or gold, received from those banks 
who are debtors in the exchange. But the Bank of 
Scotland, and the Royal Bank, shall not, nor shall either 
of them, be in any way responsible for the exchange 
transactions or otherwise soever. 

13. The statement of balances, after they are struck, 
to be sent to the respective banks, from the clearing- 
room, by their clerks, and the clerks of the bank cre- 
ditors to be in waiting to receive the amount due to 
them at 12 o’clock. The British Linen Company shall 
send to the Bank of Scotland and Royal Bank alter- 
nately a statement of their exchange transactions, 
signed by the manager. The clerk to bring over Ex- 
chequer bills. Bank of England notes, or gold, for pay- 
ment of any balance that may be due by them, and to 
receive Exchequer bills. Bank of England notes, or gold, 
for such balances as may be due to them on the day’s 
transactions. 

14. Any bank party to this agreement to have the 
power of withdrawing from it, and receiving back their 
Exchequer bills at par, upon giving three months’ notice. 

15. A copy of this agreement to be forwarded to the 
Leith Bank, Glasgow Union Bank, and Western Bank. 
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Formerly it was not the practice to include cheques 
and due bills in the exchanges, but these are now intro- 
duced ; in short, it is a general settlement of all banking 
transactions which are afloat in the interval between 
each cash exchange.* 

The circulation of bank notes in Scotland is very 
different from the circulation in this country : it varies 
very materially, from different causes, not only at 
different periods of the year, but at different periods of 
the week — it fluctuates from day to day. The two great 
periods of the year are Whitsuntide, in May, and Martin- 
mas, in November, at which times all the considerable 
periodical transactions take place, such as payment of 
interest on mortgages and annuities. It is also usual 
for the country people to go to the bank and receive 
interest on their deposit money; these few pounds, when 
not added to their original fund, they take with them 
into the country for their expenditure during the en- 
suing half year. The servants receive their wages at 
those periods; and there are frequently very large 
transfers of property by mortgage. There are four other 
certain periods of the year of minor consequence ; and 
in Aberdeenshire, in the town of Aberdeen, there are the 
20th of June and 20th of December, which are called 
the Aberdeen terms. 

A bill drawn by an Edinburgh banker on a London 
banker at ten days’ date is, at Edinburgh, more valuable 
than gold ; for the net value of a large sum of gold is 
its produce at the price of the day, deducting the ex- 
pense of its transmission to London, and, as we have 
observed, gold will not circulate in Scotland. 

We have shown that, when the branches of the Bank 
of Scotland were first formed, so little enfcouragement 
was given to them that after a few years’ trial they were 
closed. Now, however, in many cases, the branches far 
* Vide Report of the Committee on Banks of Issue, 1841. 
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surpass the parent bank in the magnitude of their 
transactions, and the consequent amount of profit. We 
are assured by a manager of one of those branches that 
the parent bank in Edinburgh scarcely pays its expenses : 
this no doubt arises from the circumstance that the 
metropolis of Scotland is not an emporium of either 
foreign commerce or manufactures. 

There is a regulation with respect to the manage- 
ment of their branches which is peculiar to the Scot- 
tish banks ; for when the branch bank is of considerable 
magnitude the manager is required to gh'e a bond with 
one or more securities for 2000^. up to 20,000/.. and he 
is made responsible in his own individual capacity for 
all the bills he discounts, and the losses, whenever they 
occur, on overdrawn accounts ; so that his discretionary 
power on these two heads is fettered only by his respon- 
sibility, which naturally induces him to adopt the 
utmost caution in the exercise of his judgment. 

As regards the cash credits the managers have no 
discretion : this part of their business entirely rests 
with the directors, who, however, are more or less in- 
fluenced by the reports they receive from the mana- 
gers. The persons generally selected to till the im- 
portant part of hank managers are generally such as, 
in addition to their knowledge of banking, have a local 
influence in the towns to which they are appointed. 

In 182;") there were 1G7 l)anks in Scotland, of which 
133 were branch banks. The population being then 

2.200.000, there was one bank to every 13,170 indi- 
viduals. There are now about 380 bank offices in 
Seotland, of which 343 are branches. 

The estimated total amount of deposits at present in 
the banks throughout Scotland is supposed to be 

27.000. 000/. : and the average amount of the banking 
profits is supposed to be 600,000/. per annum : the Bank 
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of Scotland pays about 3000/, per annum to govern - 
ment for licences. 

The Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank, and the 
British Linen Company, are specially exempted from 
making returns of the number and names of their pro- 
prietors to the Stamp Office, as is required of all the 
other joint stock banks, to entitle them, under the 
7 George IV. to sue and be sued. 

During the discussion in Parliament in the year 1826, 
respecting the propriety of suppressing the small-note 
circulation of Scotland, and establishing a conformity 
in the system of Scotch banking with that of England, 
public attention was drawn to a series of letters bearing 
the signature of Malachi Malagrowther, which appeared 
in an Edinburgh newspaper, and written, as was subse- 
quently proved, by Sir Walter Scott, from whence 
we extract the following : 

“ It is surely enough to plead we are well : our pulse 
and complexion prove it. Let those who are sick take 
physic. But the opinion of the English ministers is widely 
different ; for, granting our j)remises, they deny our con- 
clusions, The i)eculiar humour of a friend whom I lost 
some years ago is the only one I recollect which jumps 
precisely with the reasoning of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. My friend was an old Scottish laird, a 
bachelor and a humourist, wealthy, convivial, and hos- 
pitable, and of course having always plenty of company 
about him. He had a regular custom of swallowing 
every night one of Dr. Anderson’s pills, for which reasons 
may readily be imagined. But it is not so easy to 
account for his insisting on every one of his guests 
taking the same medicine ; and, whether it was by way 
of patronising the medicine — which is in some sense a 
national recipe — or whether the mischievous old wag 
amused himself by anticipating the delicate embarrass- 
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ment which the dispensation sometimes produced in 
the course of the night, I really cannot even guess. 
What is equally strange, he pressed this request with a 
sort of eloquence which succeeded with every guest. No 
man escaped, though there were few who did not make 
resistance. His powers of persuasion would have been 
invaluable to a minister of state. ‘ What, not one leetle 
Anderson to oblige your friend, your host, your enter- 
tainer r” He had taken one himself, he would take an- 
other, if you pleas(id ; surely, what was good for his 
complaint must of course be beneficial to yours. It 
was in vain you pleaded your being perfectly well, your 
detesting medicine, your being certain it would not 
agree with you ; none of these apologies were received 
as valid. You might be warm, pathetic, or sulky, fret- 
ful or patient, grave or gay, in testifying your repug- 
nance, but you were equally a doomed man — escape was 
impossible. Your host was in his turn eloquent, autho- 
ritative, facetious, argumentative, pathetic ; above all, 
pertinacious. No guest was ever known to escape the 
leetle Anderson." 

Sir Walter was also particulai’Iy facetious in describing 
the danger of sending chests of gold through the High- 
land glens, and the probability of its creating a new 
race of Rob Roys. 

These letters were noticed by almost every periodical 
of the day ; but the greatest honour paid to them was 
the notice taken of them, even in Parliament, as “ dan- 
gerous productions.” The jokes of Sir Walter were 
actually treated as incentives to rebellion ; and some 
member gravely averred in the House of Commons, that 
“ if such letters had appeared a few years back, they 
wouldhave subjected the author to condign punishment.” 

Even the Chancellor of the Exchequer thought him- 
self bound to notice them. On opening the budget on 
the 19th of March, 182G, after describing the alterations 
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of the Board of Customs and Excise in Scotland, he 
concluded by saying, “ So long as I am armed with the 
consciousness of seeking to diminish the burdens, and 
increase the happiness, of the people, I can look without 
terror upon the flashing of the Highland claymore, 
though evoked from its scabbard by the incantations of 
the first magician of the age.” 

The following remarks on the same subject are ex- 
tracted from a i)amphlct wliich among many others 
issued from the press at that time. 

“ Are your Scotch banks really so solid ? This is a 
delicate question, and one which I am sorry that you, 
and those who agree with you, have stirred, and stirred 
with so much pretension as to make it a necessary in- 
gredient in even the most cursory consideration which 
can be given on the subject. 

“ I shall deal with it as tenderly as I can, I begin by 
admitting, and that it is much as I suppose can be 
asked of me, that the l)anks, and tlie individuals who 
compose them, are ‘ abundantly opulent,' and possessed 
in- the aggregate of ])ropert\' sufficient to answer all the 
engagements they may make. 

“ I further admit that such a foundation is (juite solid 
and sufficient for tin; general l)usiness of trade, and for 
all the highest transactions of commercial intercourse ; 
but, on the other hand, 1 Avould ask, what defence do 
they afford against an uni'casonable ])anic, which, in 
matters of paper currency, is the evil most likely to 
occur, and most necessary to be guarded against r In 
the late panic in London, firms ])osscssed not merely of 
land and hereditaments, and such like inconvertible 
property, which you represent as being the most satis- 
factory foundation of the credit of the Scotch banks — 
firms, I say, possessed of stock and Exchequer bills to 
more than the amount of their engagements, were 
unable to convert them into cash for immediate use. 
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“ You say, that only two oi^ three Scotch banks have 
failed in a long series of years. I admit the fact, and 
might say something of the apologue of the ‘ Pitcher 
and the Well but. I think I can, without the aid of 
allegory, explain the causes, and consequently the pre- 
cariousness, of their exemption from accidents of that 
nature. 

“ The first cause of their uninterrupted credit is no 
doubt their position, wealth, and the great stake which 
the partners visibly have in the country ; but this cause, 
as we have just seen in England, is not conclusive 
against a panic. 

‘^The sec4)n(l, I take to be;, that the Scotch banks 
‘ hold toge^tluT that, (;onscious that not one of them 
could stand, what is called in England ‘ a run,’ they 
heljj one another, for the sake of what is a common 
cause. When a run takes place on a banker in Scot- 
land, how is it met ? By paying these notes ‘ in specie ?’ 
If that were the case, }'ou might well boast of the solidity 
of the Scotch banks. But, 1 fancy, that no such thing 
as a payment in coin was ever heard of. The threatened 
hank glorifies itself if it is able to pay its notes by the 
notes of one of its neighhoui’s ; and thus, by a mutual 
interchange of support, two banks, which were objects 
of suspicion in their respective districts, might weather 
the panic, by the help of the notes of each other. 

“ This, as I con(;lude, from facts supplied by yourself, 
is the real cause that there has been no loss by the 
failure of any Scotch banks. And as long as this con- 
fidence exists, and the public is satisfied with this kind 
of joint stock security — so long as the ice continues 
strong enough to bear you, all is well, and your opera- 
tions glide away with smoothness and rapidity. But if 
an unlucky accident should happen — if one or two 
should fall in — is it possible to calculate how many 
they might drag after them, or what number might 
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perish in the attempt to save this original sufferer? 
And who can pretend to say when or where a general 
panic may be excited ? Such a panic, I mean, as should 
affect any considerable quantity of the paper circulation, 
and occasion a second run on any of the banks ‘ at once;’ 
and who, still wiser, can tell what the disastrous conse- 
quences of such a panic might be ?” 

We have quoted largely from this pamphlet, because 
the author embraces nearly all the arguments of the 
other writers on the subject. He admits “that the 
banks and the individuals who compose them are abun- 
dantly solvent, and possessed in the aggregate of pro- 
perty sufficient to answer all the engagements they may 
make.” 

It has been well said that one ounce of fact is worth 
a ton of argument ; and the above admission must at 
once put an end to all doubts and apprehensions ; for 
what more can be required of a bank than its ability at 
all times honourably to fulfil all its engagements,. 

There is no institution on earth that can be called 
perfect ; and it is on this account, we presume, that the 
author indulges in a frightful contemplation of what 
would happen if the banks failed to do what he admits 
they can do on all ordinary occasions. And the only 
ground for his fears is the probability that the pay- 
ment of all their notes and other debts will be, at some 
time or other, simultaneously demanded ; when they — 
the banks — will be unable to discharge them. 

Now, this is just as likely to happen as that all the 
parties who have insured their lives in the Equitable 
Life Office, numbering upwards of 9000 individuals, 
were, on a given day, to meet at one time and in one 
place and be all killed on the spot, and the life office in 
question to be called upon to pay, on the instant, tin; 
large amount that would be due to the representatives 
of the deceased. Such a case is not within the pale of 
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probability any more than it is probable that the people 
of Scotland would set about ruining their banks, while 
at the same time they would be involving themselves 
in ruin. 

Almost every individual throughout Scotland who 
has by trade or otherwise accumulated capital, becomes 
a partner in the banking establishment in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, or otherwise interests liimself in 
its success : this is, in truth, the foundation of the 
unlimited credit enjoyed by the Scotch Itanks ; it is the 
basis of that undoubting confidence which the public 
repose in their stability. In short, it may justly be 
stated, that the surplus wealth of England has been 
invested in the national debt, and that of Scotland in 
her banks. 

That which the author seems to consider faulty in 
the Scotch system of banking, viz., the payment of 
their notes witli the notes of other banks, is eminently 
advantageous to the public as well as to the banks. 
Was it ever made a charge against the London bankers 
that, instead of paying their acceptances and the drafts 
daily drawn on them with bank notes or gold, they pay 
them with the drafts, &c., held by them on other 
bankers ? If not, where is the inconsistency of the 
plan adopted by the Scotch banks of paying each 
other’s notes by exchange ? 

The most persevering opposition was offered by the 
people of Scotland to the introduction of the measure 
for suppressing their small-note circulation. The Earl 
of Lauderdale, in noticing the large public meetings 
which had been held in Edinburgh to petition against 
the alteration of their currenc}", stated that the only 
dissentient voice was that of a former “ goldsmith, who, 
from his former habits, had been unable to forget his 
intimate acquaintance with the precious metals, and 
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who had thus acquired an unconquerable attachment to 
metallic currency.” 

In the early part of the year 1826, Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament were appointed to inquire 
into the Irish and Scotch system of banking. They 
summoned before them not only Scotch bankers, but 
merchants and other gentlemen of the first intelligence 
and respectability in the country; and, in order to 
render the investigation as ample and satisfactory as 
possible, both committees examined the Governor and 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, as to the 
effects produced on the paper circulation of England 
by the small-note currency of Scotland. In this man- 
ner a mass of very valuable evidence was collected; 
and, after a comprehensive and laborious investigation, 
both Committees were satisfied that the small-note cir- 
culation of Scotland should remain undisturbed by 
legislative interference, and reported accordingly. 

The report of the Committee of the House of Lords, 
after reverting to the various circumstances detailed in 
the evidence respecting the currency of Scotland, states 
that “ it is proved by the evidence and by the docu- 
ments, that the banks of Scotland, whether chartered 
joint stock companies or private estal)lishmcnts, have, 
for more than a century, exhibited a stability which the 
Committee believe to be unexampled in the history of 
banking ; that they sup])orted themselves from 1 797 to 
1812 without any pr<)t<*ction from the restriction by 
which the Bank of England and that of Ireland were 
relieved from cash payments; that there was little 
demand for gold during the late embarrassments in the 
circulation in 1 825-6 ; and that, in the whole period of 
their establishment, there are not more than two or 
three instances of bankruptcy.” What follows is par- 
ticularly worthy of attention : “ As during the whole of 
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this period a large portion of their issues consisted 
almost entirely of notes not exceeding U. or \l. 1^., 
there is the strongest reason for concluding that, as far 
as respects the banks of Scotland, the issue of paper of 
that denomination has been found compatible with the 
highest degree of solidity, and that there is not, there- 
fore, while they are conducted on the present system, 
sufficient ground for proposing any alteration with the 
view of adding to a solidity which has so long been 
sufficiently established.” 

The report concludes that, “ unless some new cir- 
cumstances should arise to derange the operations of 
the existing system in Scotland itself, or materially to 
affect the relations of trade and intercourse between 
Scotland and England, they were not disposed to recom- 
mend that the existing system of hanking and cur- 
rency in Scotland should he disturbed.” 

It was in evidence before the above (k)mmittee, that 
the banks of Scotland always keep a small amount of 
gold by them to meet any demand, but it is seldom 
asked for ; and that in Scotland a sovereign is seldom 
seen ex(;ept in the card purse of an old maid, or in the 
cabinet of some recluse virtuoso ; and that in one in- 
stance a bank was established, whose foundation was a 
large amount of guineas, but they remained in the cof- 
fers of the bank undiminished, and were only taken out 
and exchanged for sovereigns at the time of the new 
coinage. 

It is generally admitted that for the I'apid advance 
which Scotland has made within the last century in 
wealth and prosperity, it is very largely, if not mainly, 
indebted to its banking system, previous to the intro- 
duction of which the potterty of Scotland was prover- 
bial. Adam Smith mentions, that at the time of the 
publication of his work on the “ Wealth of Nations,” 
“ there was a village in Scotland so poor tliat it was 

2 F 2 
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customary for a workman to carry nails as money to the 
baker’s shop or alehouse.” 

In Sir James Stuart’s “ Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy,” we find the following assertion, “ that it is to 
the banks of Scotland the improvement of that country 
is entirely owing, and that all commercial countries by 
imitating them will reap advantages of which they are 
at present deprived.” 

“ The case of Scotch banking,” says Sir Henry Par- 
nell, ‘Ms, perhaps, the most perfect and satisfactory 
illustration of a science that has ever existed : it leaves 
nothing to be desired in order to establish beyond dis- 
pute the conclusion, that if bankers are restricted from 
issuing for less than twenty shillings, and are subjected 
to the obligation of an immediate and unconditional 
payment of their notes as soon as presented, the trade 
of banking may' with safety to the public be rendered 
in all respects free.”* 

These accumulated facts and opinions prove, that 
gold is not required as a medium of circulation for 
internal commerce in Scotland, and that the people of 
that country are perfectly content to rely on the sta- 
bility of their banks. 

It is only by comparison that the advantages of any 
system can be fully understood ; and, in comparing the 
Scotch with the English system of banking, it will be 
no difficult task to determine to which the preference 
is due. The confidence in the Scotch banks is un- 
bounded. The public never contemplate losing by the 
breaking of the banks, most of them being joint stock 
companies with extensive proprietors. 

So far back as the year 1819, when “ Peel’s Bill, as 
the currency measure of that day is called, was dis- 
cussed, the minister was told that a certain remedy was 
at hand which would for ever remove the doubts 
* Sir H. Parnell on Paper Money, p. 151. 
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respecting the solvency of the English country batiks, 
and that was the Scotch system of joint stock banking. 

Why, it may be asked, was such an opportunity 
permitted to pass without placing the circulation of 
bankers’ notes in England on so solid a basis ? The 
answer is ready. There was a clause in an Act ob- 
tained so far back as the reign of Queen Anne, prohi- 
biting any number of persons, except the proprietors 
of the Bank of England, from establishing themselves 
as bankers in England and Wales, exceeding the num- 
ber of six persons. This monopoly of exclusive banking, 
which we have adverted to in its proper place, was 
granted to the Bank of England for a valuable consider- 
ation, under the apprehension that large copartnerships 
might affect the permanent influence of the Bank in its 
pecuniary transactions with the government. 

And this was thought by successive Parliaments a 
sufficient justification, in addition to the valuable consi- 
deration paid for the monopoly on every renewal of the 
charter, for adhering to the engagement with the Bank. 
And it was not until a panic or an universal mistrust in 
the banks came upon the nation so as to “ fright the 
isle from its jiropriety,” that the government, upon the 
earnest solicitation of men who had studied the advan- 
tages of the Scotch system of banking, consented to 
introduce a measure to Parliament that would not only 
enable the English private banks to increase the num- 
ber of their partners, but permit the formation of joint 
stock banks with an unlimited number of partners, 
after having been suppressed for nearly a century and 
a half. 

There have been only three considerable failures 
among the joint stock banks in Scotland within the 
space of one hundred and thirty years, and these 
failures were ultimately attended with little or no loss 
to the public, but, from the nature of their constitution, 
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to the partners only who had become shareholders, as 
the following case will prove. 

In the year 1778, the proprietors of the bank of 
Douglas, Herring, and Company, better known by the 
name of the Ayr Bank, having lost the whole of their 
paid-up capital, a call was made on each shareholder 
for 300/. This sum many of them refused to pay, upon 
the plea that they were not liable for more than their 
stock, and that a great part of the loss was occasioned 
by the directors borrowing money on annuities, which 
they had no power to do. 

To this it was replied, that the directors had full 
power to borrow money for the use of the company, 
but at any rate the creditors of the bank must be paid, 
inwliatever manner the directors and proprietors might 
settle the matter between themselves afterwards. The 
question of liability was subsequently brought before 
the Court of Sessions of Scotland, and the court unani- 
mously condemned the proprietors to pay the addi- 
tional call of 300/. per share, together with costs of suit. 

Nothing can be more just than this ilecision, and it 
has served as a guide to the shareholders (jf all banks 
established since that period. The extent of the lia- 
bilities of the partners in a banking company cannot be 
disputed, and, although such liabilities are nominal 
when the joint stock company is pi’osperous, it may l>e 
far otherwise should auytliing go wrong. 

One of the witnesses examined before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1 84 1, on Banks of Issue, in 
answer to the question 23t>7, as to what portion of the 
people of Scotland receiving notes employ bankers, said, 
“ We have l>een inquiring into that since we came toge- 
ther. One of the gentlemen here, who is at the head of 
a bank with a large number of branches, informs me 
that the number of creditors of his bank is 20,000. 
In our own case I have a return since I came to town, 
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making the number an our bank 13,770; and 040 of 
the gentlemen who is here, and who is at the head of 
a bank without branches, says that he has 7000 people 
holding his obligations.” .Tins statement, though ex- 
tremely limited, shows how deeply the people of Scot- 
land are interested in their banking system. 

Banking as practised in Scotland, although undoubt- 
edly possessing numerous advantages, which we have in 
the preceding pages amply displayed, is not without its 
defects, and we now proceed to point out one of those 
defects, which however may not appear such to the 
parties interested — it is, the absence of all official in- 
formation as to the true state of the affairs of the bank. 

The returns made by the banks, in compliance with 
the 8th and 9th Viet. cap. 38, are simply confined to the 
average amount of notes circulating within a given 
period, and the average amount of coin held by the 
banks during the same period: they do not convey any 
information as to the amount of assets and liabilities of 
the bank; the note-holder is therefore entirely in the 
dark as to the real condition of the bank. 

It does not appear that any printed or other report 
of the state and affairs of any of the banks is ever 
issued to the public. 

It is true that they have their periodical assemblies 
of proprietors, at which the directors enter into expla- 
nations respecting the affairs of the company, and de- 
clare a dividend ; but whether such dividends are paid 
out of the actual profits annually accruing, and never 
out of the capital invested in the concern, no one but 
the parties immediately interested can tell : the pro- 
prietors, having confidence in the discretion and inte- 
grity of the directors, are generally satisfied with such 
statements. 

The Scotch are proverbial for caution in monetary 
affairs. It appears therefore almost incredible that for 
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upwards of a century and a half the Bank of Scotland 
should have been able to command such unlimited con- 
fidence in its stability, without ever laying before the 
public a statement of its affairs. These remarks are 
alike applicable to the other banks, two of which have 
been established for upwards of a century. 

A bank, however high it may stand in public estima- 
tion, which seeks the protection of the Crown, and 
obtains the important privilege not only of issuing pro- 
missory notes payable to the bearer on demand, but of 
secmring its members against any liability beyond the 
amount of its joint stock or fund, ought not to content 
itself by satisfying the scruples, if any, of its own mem- 
bers when assembled at a meeting to which the public 
have no access ; but should for its own sake annually 
publish an account of its assets and liabilities, verified 
by two auditors of known character and standing, so 
that the public may he fidly satisfied that the rules and 
regulations for the efficient management of the affairs 
of the bank are strictly complied with by those intrusted 
with the direction of its affairs. 

On the following points the law of Scotland differs 
from that of England and Ireland. The holder of a 
dishonoured bill of exchange in Scotland is entitled to 
a privilege which, singular enough, is a remnant of an 
old law established during the time that Catholicism 
was the acknowledged religion of the country. The 
clergy of that day were empowered to determine civil 
pleas as well as ecclesiastical. The names of all the 
parties who refused or neglected to pay the clergy dues 
or other debts were registered in an office called the 
register-office, tand after a certain number of days the 
creditors were empowered to seize either the person or 
property of the debtor.* 

* By the law of Scotland all heritable property, lands, and houses 
may be seized in satisfaction of their debts. As this is not the case in 
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The Court of Sessions of Scotland now exercises the 
power originally belonging to the ecclesiastical court. 
The holders of all unpaid bills that have been duly pro- 
tested may at any time, within six months after their 
dishonour, produce such bills and protest, when the same 
will be registered in the court books, and in six days 
from the registration execution may be issued against 
the debtor without any further process.”* 

To entitle the holders of dishonoured bills to this 
privilege there must be no alteration, interlineation, 
erasure, or ambiguity, on the face of the bill. Notice 
of non-acceptance or non-payment to the parties impli- 
cated on the bill must be strictly attended to. 

The bill must be duly protested, and the protest be 
extended and recorded. If for non-acceptance, against 
the drawer and indorser ; if for non-payment, against 
the drawer, indorser, and acceptor. 

Action on bills of exchangt* is cut off by limitation in 
England, and by prescription in Scotland, after the 
lapse of six years. In the former case an acknowledg- 
ment in writing, or a pfirtial payment, will interrupt 
the limitation, but prescription cannot be so inter- 
rupted. It can, however, be interrupted by an action, 
and after it has run against the bill, the simple debt 
may be proved from other sources. 

The Act of the 8th and 9th Viet. cap. 38, confers a 
privilege upon the Scotch banks, which we imagine, 
from the opposition made to it on its first promulgation, 
was not remarked. Although it does not prevent the 
issue of one-pound notes, but only limits the maximum 


England, where personal or movable property can alone be taken by 
creditors, it would not be possible to establish banks in the south 
part of the island on the principle of the Scottish banks, till the law 
touching heritable property underwent alteration. — Chambers's Informa- 
tion for the People, article Commerce, Money Banks, p. 511. 

* See Act of the Scottish Parliament, 3 Charles II. cap. 21. 
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amount of circulating paper, it absolutely confers a 
monopoly upon the existing banks, by preventing the 
formation of any future banks of issue. This in our 
opinion is one of its most objectionable points, and the 
only one that made the law palatable to the banking 
interest of Scotland. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In closing our historical account of Banking in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, we will briefly remark 
on the question which has frequently occupied public 
attention; viz., whether it would not be prudent to 
create one bank of issue for paper money for the United 
Kingdom, and that bank to be the Bank of England. 
This plan, according to the opinions of many men emi- 
nent for their long practical experience, is the only 
remedial measure for placing the currency of this coun- 
try on a secure and solid basis. The opinions of such 
men are undoubtedly worthy of attention. It does not, 
however, become us to oppose either this or any other 
measure which may be thought conducive to the public 
weal ; but thus much we trust we may be permitted to 
state, that the true method by which the issues of a 
bank, such as the one proposed, should be regulated, is 
not by attention to isolated facts or opinions, but by 
taking a comprehensive view of the following subjects. 

The quantity of the bullion in their coffers. 

The probable amount of bullion in circulation 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

The amount of notes in circulation. 

The amount of bills of exchange in circulation. 

The amount of their deposits. 

The amount of securities in their possession. 

The collection of the revenue and probable assistance 
required by government. 

The prices of wheat and other grain. 

The amount of imports and exports, and particularly 
the American trade. 

The state of the exchanges in its most extended ap- 
plication. 
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The prices of British and foreign funds. 

The state of the public mind in the United Kingdom, 
whether turbulent or pacific. 

The state of our foreign relations. 

The season of the year, together with numerous other- 
considerations, the above being but a tithe — such as the 
quantity of cotton on hand, and its price in relation to 
previous periods, and so forth. 

It may be said that to do all this would entail con- 
siderable expense on the Bank, and that it is more than 
the public have a right to expect. The answer is read)'. 
Where extraordinary trust is reposed, and enormous 
profits are awarded to the exclusion of others, the 
nation have a right to look for consummate talent. 

Let the Bank at least make the attempt. Let them 
cast aside all antiquated prejudices, all considerations of 
personal aggrandisement ; let the corporation be content 
with less profits, if the public service demand such a 
sacrifice ; let their activity be indefatigable, and their 
exertions ceaseless ; let them be cautious in deciding, 
prompt in acting, and in all most prudent ; let them 
pursue steadily this course for a series of years, and 
then will be seen the good effects of a reasonable and 
judicious system in the comparative rarity or entire 
annihilation of panics. 

But whatever may be the difficulties in the way of 
the settlement of this complicated question, let us 
hope that neither the government nor the Bank will be 
discouraged from doing their utmost to bring about by 
every means in their power some change whereby the 
confidence of the public in the circulating medium may 
be equal to the confidence of the government itself, 
and when as a consequence the conceived hobgoblins, 
frightful monsters, and horrid spectres called Panics, 
shall vanish, cease, and be no more. 
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I. 

A Copy of the Charter of the Corporation and Company of the 
Bank of England. 

William and Mary, by the grace of God King and Queen of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, defenders of the faith. To 
all to whom these presents shall come, greeting. 

Whereas in and by a certain Act lately made in Parliament, intituled 
An Act for granting to their Majesties several Rates and Duties upon 
Tonnage of Ships and Vessels, and upon Beer, Ale, and other Liquors,*’ for 
securing certain recompenses and advantages in the said Act mentioned 
to such persons as shall voluntarily advance the sum of one million five 
hundred thousand pounds towards carrying on the war with France ; it 
is amongst other things enacted that for and during the term of four 
years, commencing from the first day of June, one thousand six hundred 
and ninety-four, there should he throughout the kingdom of England, 
dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, raised, levyed, 
collected, and paid for and upon the tonnage of all ships and vessels 
wherein at any time or times and for every time during the said tenn of 
four years there should he imported any goods or merchandize into this 
kingdom of England, dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, from any parts, places, or countries in the said Act mentioned, 
and wherein during the said term there should he carried coastwise from 
any port, member, or creek in the kingdom of England, dominion of 
Wales, or town of Berwick-upou-Tweed, into any other port, creek, or 
member within the same kingdom, dominion, port, or town, the several 
and respective rates, impositions, duties, and sums of money in the said 
Act mentioned ; and that from and after the seventeenth day of May which 
shall be in the year of our Lord God one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-seven, there shall bo throughout the said kingdom of England, 
dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, raised, levyed, 
eollectcd, and paid unto us, ourheirs and successors, for beer ale, syder, 
and other liquors, certain additional rates and duties of Excise in the said 
Act particularly expressed ; and that w^eekly, to wit on Wednesday in 
every week, if it he not an holiday, and if it he then the next day after 
that is not an holiday, all and every the monep arising by the rates 
^md duties by the said Act granted should be paid into the receipt of the 
Exchequer, under certain penalties therein mentioned ; and that yearly 
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and every year, reckoning the first year to begin from the first day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four, the full sum of one 
hundred and forty thousand pounds, by or out of the said moneys to 
arise by the said several duties upon the tonnage of ships and vessels, 
and by the said rates and duties of Excise, or any of them, and to be 
brought into the Exchequer by weekly payments as aforesaid, in case the 
said weekly payments should extend thereunto, and should be the whole* 
and entire yearly fond ; and, in case the said weekly payments should 
not amount to the hundred and forty thousand pounds per annum, then 
the said weekly moneys or payments, so far as the same will extend, 
should be part of the yearly fond for and towards the answering and 
paying of the several annuities and other purposes in the said Act ex- 
pressed ; and in case the said duties upon the tonnage of ships and 
vessels, and the said rates and duties of Excise, or any of them, should at 
any time or times appear to be so deficient or low in the produce of the 
same as that within any one year, to be reckoned as aforesaid, the weekly 
payments upon the said rates or duties, or any of them, should not 
amount to so much as one hundred and forty thousand pounds, or to so 
much as shall be sutficient to discharge and satisfy the said several and 
respective annuities and other benefits and advantage's by the said Act 
intended or appointed to be paid within or for the same year respectively, 
that then and so often and in every such case the Commissioners of our 
Treasury, and the Treasurer and Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer now 
being, and the Treasurer and Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer or Com- 
missioners of the Treasury for the time being, are thereby strictly 
enjoined and required, by virtue of the said Act, and without any further 
or other warrant, to be sued for, had, or obtained from ns, our heirs or 
successors in this behalf, to cause every such deficiency to be made good 
by applying, issuing, or paying so much of any treasure or revenue 
belonging, or to belong to, unto us, our lieirs, or successors, not being 
appropriated to any particular use or uses by any Act or Acts of Par- 
liament, towards the discharging or paying of the said annuities or other 
benefits or advantages appointed to be paid by the said Act as, together 
with the moneys which shall have been brought into the said receipt of 
or for the said several rates or duties, shall be sufficient to pay off and 
discharge, and shall com])leatly pay off and discharge, all the money'' 
which w'ithin the same year respectively shall be grown due or ought to 
be paid upon the said annuities or other benefits or advantages, accord- 
ing to the true intent and meaning of the said Act. And it is 
thereby further enacted, that it should and might be lawful to and 
for us, by commission under the great Seal of England, to autho- 
rise and appoint any number of persons to take and receive all such 
voluntary subscriptions as should be made on or before the first day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand six hundred and ninety- 
four, by any person or persons, natives or foreigners, bodies politic or 
corporate, for and towards the raising and paying into the receipt of thi 
Exchequer the sum of one million two hundred thousand pounds, in th* 
said Act mentioned, and that the yearly sum of one hundred tliousanc 
pounds and part of the said yearly sum of one hundred and forty thou 
sand pounds arising by and out of the duties and impositions aforemen 
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tioned should be applied,, issued, and directed as is thereby appropriated 
to the use and advantage of such person or persons, bodies politic and 
corporate, as should make such voluntary subscriptions and payments, 
their heirs, successors, or assignees; and that such weekly or other 
payment arising by and out of the said duties and impositions should by 
^the auditor of the receipt of the Exchequer from time to time, as the same 
shall be paid in, be separated and divided into fiv(‘ seventh parts and two 
seventh parts, and that the said five seventh parts of the said several 
payments arising by and out of the duties and impositions aforesaid, and 
so set apart, shall be appropriated for and towards the payment and satis- 
faction of the said yearly sum of one hundred thousand pounds, and shall 
from time to time be issued and paid, as the same shall come into the said 
receipt of Exchequer, to the ust s and advantages of such subscribers and 
contributors, their heirs, successors, or assignees as shall subscribe and 
contribute for and towards the raising and paying into the said receipt of 
Exchequer the said sum of one million two hundrc'd thousand pounds ; 
and that it should and might be lawful for us by letters patent under 
the great Seal of England to limit, direct, and appoint how and in what 
manner and proportion, and undtu* what rules ;ind directions, the said sum 
of one million two hundred thousand pounds, ])art of tlie said sum of one 
million five hundred thousand pounds, and the said yearly sum of one 
liundred thousand pounds, part of the said yearly sum of one hundred 
and forty thousand pounds, and every or any part and proportion thereof, 
may be assignable or transferable, assigned or transferred, to such person 
or persons only as shall freel)' and \u)luntarily accept of the same, and 
not otherwise, and to incor[)orate all or any of such subscribers and con- 
tributors, their heirs, successors, or assignees, to be one body corporate 
and politic, by the name of the (ioveriior and Company of the Bank of 
England, to have perpetual succession, and with siieli privileges and 
powers and to b(* under such rules as are therein mentioned, subject 
nevertheless to a certain proviso or condition of redemption in the said 
Act contained. And it is thereby further enacted, that in case the said 
whole sum of one million two hundred thousand pounds should not be 
advanced and paid into the receipt of the Exchecpier Ixdbre the first day 
January which shall be in tlu' year of our Lord one thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-four, that then the suhsmnbers and contributors for and 
towards the raising and paying the said sum of one million two hundred 
thousand pounds, part of the said siuu of one million five hundred 
thousand pounds, their heirs, successors, and assignees, shall only have 
ami receive so much and such parts and })roportiou lo the said sum and 
sums so respectively paid and advanced as shall be after the rate of eight 
pounds per centum per annum. And, for I lie better and more speedy 
payment of the said yearly sum of one hundred thousand pounds, the 
Commissioners of our Treasury and the Under-Treasurer of the Exche- 
quer now being, and the High Treasurer or Uommissiouers of the Trea- 
sury for the time being, are thereby strictly enjoined and required, by 
virtue of the said Act, and without any further or other warrant to be 
sued for, had, or obtained from us, our heirs or successors, to direct their 
warrants yearly for the payment of the said yearly sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds to the contributors of the said sura of one million two 
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hundred thousand pounds, in such manner and proportion as are therein 
directed and appointed ; and the auditors of the receipt of our Exchequer 
and all other officers of the Exchequer now and for the time being are 
thereby directed and enjoined to issue the said moneys so sot apart for 
the uses aforementioned from time to time without any fee or reward, 
and under such penalties as are by the same Act to be inflicted. And 
in the said Act is contained a proviso that in case the whole sum of 
one million two hundred thousand pounds, or a moiety thereof, should 
not be subscribed on or before the first of August, one thousand six 
hundred and ninety -four aforesaid, that then the powers and authorities 
in the said Act for creating a corporation as aforesaid should cease and 
determine. And it is further enacted that any monies payable to any 
person or persons upon or by virtue of the said Act, shall not be charged 
or chargeable with any rates, duties, or impositions whatsoever, as in and 
by the said Act of Parliament, amongst divers other matters and things 
therein contained, relation being thereunto had, may more fully appear. 

And whereas in pursuance of the said Act we did by our Commission 
or Letters Patent under the (ireat Seal of England, bearing date a1 
Westminster, the fifteenth day of June now last past, nominat(‘, authorise, 
constitute, and appoint onr trusty and w(dl beloved Sir William Ashnrst, 
knight, Mayor of our city of London, and [here follow the names of the 
Commissioners] to be our Commissioners to take and receive all such 
voluntary subscriptions as ‘should be made on or Ixdbre the first day of 
August, in the year of onr Lord one thousand six linndred and ninetv- 
four, bv any person or persons natives or fondgners. or bv or for any 
body politic or corporatt', for or towards the raising or paying the snid 
sura of one million two hundred thoinand pounds, ])art of the said sum 
of one million five hundred thousand ])r)Hnd« in the «aid Act mentioned, 
with power and direction thendn. or s\ich or so inanv of them as are 
thereby autliorls'sl and ajapointed. to take such subscri))fions, and do and 
perform sucli matters and tlii’ig^ in relation tiu'rennto are thereby 
enjoined, and in and by the same promise and declare that in case the 
whole sum of one million two hundred thousand pounds, or the moiety, 
or any greater ])art, thereof should he suhscrihed on tlio said Act, or in 
pursuance of the said ( 'ommis«ioii, oti or hefon* the said first day of 
August then next ensuing, tliat then we, our heirs, and suce(‘ssors should 
and would immediately after the said first day of August, or so soon ns 
one million two hundred thousand ])ounds should be subscribed as afore- 
said, which of them sliould first happen, grant and make forth our Hoyal 
Charter or Letters l\atent under the (ireat Seal of England, and thereby 
incorporate all or any such subscribers and contributors who should be 
then living, and who should not have assigned their interest in the said 
subscriptions, and in case any of them -should be dead, the heirs of such 
subscribers, and in case any of the said subscrihers should have assigned 
their interest in their said subscriptions, in all such rases the assignees 
of such subscribers, to be one body corporate and politic, by the name 
of The Goveiinoji and Company of the Hank of England, with 
such powers, capacities, privileges, benefits, liberties, and advantages, 
and under and subjt‘ct to such rules, restrictions, power of redemption, 
provisoes, limitations, and clauses as are therein mentioned or referred 
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unto ; and we did thereby for us, our heirs, and successors, declare, limit, 
direct, and appoint that the wliole sum or amount of all and every 
sum and sums of money as should he subscribed and paid as aforesaid, 
should be and ])e called, accepted, <‘steemed, rei)ortcd, and taken as 
common capital and principal stock, and all and every person and persons, 
his, her, and tluMr heirs, successors, and assicrnocs, according, and in 
proportion to the sum or sums of money by him, her, or them respec- 
tively subscribed and paid thereunto, should have and be deemed to have 
an interest or share in the said principal stock, and of and in the yearly 
fond granted by the said Act of Parliament as aforesaid ; and that such 
interest or share, or any part thereof, sliould he assignable and trans- 
ferable, and should and miglit he assigned and transferred by any 
person or persons intituled thereunto to any otlier person or persons, 
and so over as fully and ellectually as any otlun* interest whatsoever is 
by law assignable, so as such assignment or transferance should be made 
in writing, and he ent(Tod or registered in such manner as is hereinafter 
mentioned ; that is to say, all assignments or transferances which sliould 
he made on or before the first day of vVugust next ensuing, or the full 
and comjdeto subscribing of tlie said one million two hundred thousand 
pounds, which should first ha]>pen, and hefon‘ the granting of these 
presents, wore thereby din'cted to l»o enlcrc'd and registered in the office 
of the auditor of I In; reia'ipt of our Exchequer, within six days after the 
making of the said respt'ctiA'e a^sigiinumts ; and all assignments and 
transferances which sliould he made after the granting of this our cliarter 
of incorporation, should he made, mitered, and n'gistered’ in such form 
as should 1)0 pivseribc'd in these presents, and in the said Commission 
are contained seveial other ])()W(‘rs, directions, agreements, clauses, 
matt(‘r.s, and things, as hi and hy the same relation being thereunto 
had more fully and at larea' appears. And whereas it appears by 
duplicates transniitteil into llu* office of tlui auditor of th(‘ receipt of 
our Exchequer, under tlie hands and seals of five or more of our said 
Commissioners, being a conijietent and suffic-ient number for that pur- 
pose, and mad(‘ in pursuance of our directions in tlie said Commission 
contained, that several sums aimmnling in the whoh‘ to the sum of one 
million two hundred thousand ])Oun(ls liave h(>en subscribed, and the 
first fourth part tluneof pai<i lo our said C'ommissioners, or some of 
tlicm, pursuant to tlu' said Act of Ihirliament, on or before the second 
day of July last by or for Sir W illiam Ashursl, knight, mayor of our 
city of London, [tlieii follow the names of the several subscribers]. Now 
know ye that being desirous to promote the publick good and benefit 
of our ])eopl(', which in these presents are ehiefiy ilesigned and intended, 
as well as the profit and advantage of all such as have subserihed and 
contributed according to the said Act of Parliament, and our said Com- 
niission thereupon issued, their heirs, sneeessors, and assignees respect- 
ively, and in pursuance as well of the powers and clauses for this purpose 
contained in the said Act of Parliament as of our gracious promise and 
declaration, made in or hv our sai<l (’onimission or letters patent, under 
the (Jreat Seal of I'higland, whereby the snhscriptioiis and contributions 
hi the said Act have been promoted or encouraged, and by virtue of our 
prerogative royal, and likewise of our (‘spcu-ial gractu certain knowledge. 
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and more motion, have given, granted, made, ordained, constituted, 
declared, appointed, and established, and by these presents for us, our 
heirs, and successors, do give, grant, make, ordain, constitute, and appoint, 
and establish, that the said Sir William Ashurst, knight, mayor of our city 
of London [here the names of the several subscribers arc repeated], and 
all and every other person and persons, natives and foreigners, bodies 
politick or corporate, who over and above the persons before especially 
named, have at any time or times before the making of these presents sub- 
scribed and contributed any sum or sums of money towards the said sum of 
one million two bundred thousand ])oiinds so subscribed pursuant to the 
said Act and our said Commission, and have paid the fourth part thereof 
upon their said subscriptions, and who are now living or existed, and have 
not assigned tlicir interest in the said subscriptions, and all and every the 
heirs and successors of any of the said original subscribers who are now 
dead, and have not in their lifetimes assigned their interests in the said 
subscriptions, and the heirs and successors of such of the said assignees 
who are now dead and did not in their lifetimes assign or part with their 
interest in the said stock and annual fond, and all and every person or 
persons, natives or foreigmu's, bodies politic and corporate, who either as 
original siibscrihers of the said sum of one million twolnnulred thousand 
pounds so subscribed, and not having parted with their interest in their 
subscription?, or as heirs, successors, or assignees, or by any other lawful 
title derived from, by, or under the said original subscribers of the said 
sum of one million two Innidrcd thousand pounds so subscribed, or any 
of them, now have, or at any time or times licreafter shall have or be 
entitled to any ])art, share, or intenast of or in the principal or capital 
stock of the said corporation, or the said yearly fond of one bundred 
thousand pounds granted by the said Act of Larliainont, or any part 
thereof, so long as they respectively shall have any sucli part, share, or 
interest therein, shall be and be called one body politic and corporate of 
themselves in deed and in name by the nanu‘ of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of En(;lani), and then by that name one 
body politick and coiporate, in dc(‘d and in name; ^^'e do for ns, onr lieirs, 
and succ('ssors, make, create, erect, establish, and confirm for ever by 
those presents, and by the same name, they and their successors sliall 
have perpt^Uial succession and a common seal for the use, business, or 
affairs of the said body politick and corporate, and their successors, with 
power to break, alter, and to make anew their seal from lime to time at 
their j>Ieasure and as they shall see cause ; and by the same name they 
and their successors in all time coming shall be able and capable in law 
to have, take, purchase, receive, hold, keep, possess, enjoy, and retain to 
them and their successors any manors, messuages, lands, rents, tene- 
ment, liberties, privileges, franchises, hereditaments,, and possessions 
whatsoever, and of what kind, nature, or quality soever, and moreover 
to purchase and acquire all goods and chattels whatsoever wherein they 
are not restrained by the said Act, and also to sell, grant, demise, alien, 
and dispose of the same manors, messuages, franchises, hereditaments, 
possessions, goods, and chattels, or any of them ; and by the same name 
they and their successors shall and may sue and implead and be sued and 
impleaded, answ'er and defend, and be answered and defended, in courts 
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of record, or any other place whatsoever, and before whatsoever judges, 
justices, officers, and ministers of us, our heirs and successors, and in all and 
singular pleas, actions, suits, causes, and demands whatsoever, of what 
kind, nature, or sort soever, and in as large, ample, and benelicial manner 
and form as any other body politick and corporate, or any other the liege 
, people of England, or other our dominions being persons able and capable 
inlaw, may or can, have, take, purchase, receive, hold, possess, enjoy, sell, 
grant, demise, alien, dispose, sue, implead, defend or answer, or be sued, 
impleaded, defended or answered in any manner of wise, and shall and 
may do and execute all and singular other matters and things by the 
name aforesaid, that to them shall or may appertain to do by virtue of 
the said act or otherwise ; subject nevertheless to the proviso and con- 
dition of redemption in the said Act mentioned, and to all and every 
other clauses, provisoes and conditions in the said act contained. And 
we do hereby declare that all persons having any interest or part in the 
capital stock or fond of the said corpoj’ation, either as original subscribers 
or by assignment, or as heirs or otherwise, shall be and be esteemed 
members of the said cor])oration, and sliall be admitted into the same 
without any fee or charge whatsoever. And we do liereb} , for us, our 
heirs and successors, declare, limit, direct and appoint that tlie aforesaid 
said sum of one million two hundred thousand pounds, so subscribed as 
aforesaid, shall be and he called, accepted, esteemed, reputed, and taken, 
TJIE COMMON CACIT/VL ANJ) PKINCICAL STOCK OF THE COUI’ORATION 
hereby constituted. And all and every person and persons, his, her, or 
their heirs, successors, and assignee's, according and in proportion to the 
sum or sums of money by him, her, or them respectively subscribed as 
aforesaid, shall have and be deemed to have an interest or share in the 
said principal stock, and of and in the yearly fond of one hundred 
thousand pounds granted by the said Act of Parliament. And we do 
hereby, for us, our ht'irs and suceexssors, authorise, enjoin, and require 
the Commissioners of our Treasury, and Under-Treasiirer, of us, our heirs 
and successors for the lime, without any further or other warrant to be 
had or obtained from us, our heirs or successors, to direct their warrants 
and orders, according to the said Act, for the payment of the said yearly 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds, by and out of the five seventh 
parts of the whole scvc'n equal parts of tlu' monies arising by tlie rates 
and duties granted by the said Act, and thereby appointed to be kept 
apart for the payment of the said yearly fond of one bundled thousand 
pounds to the said (Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 
and their successors for ever, under and subject, nevertheless, to the 
payment of tlio issues, amerciaments, and debts, upon judgments against 
the said corporation, according to the purpose of the said Act ; the 
first year to be reckoned to begin from the first day of June, in the 
year of our Lord Christ one thousand six hundred and ninety-four. 
And we do hereby direct and enjoin the Commissioners of our Treasury, 
and the Treasurer of the Excla'quer, and the auditor of the receipt of 
our Exchequer, and all other the officers of the Exchequer of us, our 
heirs and successors, now and for the time being, from time to time, to 
issue and pay the five seventh parts of the monies arising by the duties 
granted by the said Act, or so much thereof as shall be sufficient for the 
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purpose, to the said Governor and Comp<auy of the Bank qf England, 
and their successors, by weekly payments or otherwise, as the same or 
any part thereof shall from time to time come into the receipt of the 
Exchequer, for and towards satisfaction of the said yearly sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds. And in case five seventh parts of the said 
weekly payments, in the said Act mentioned and intended to be the* 
yearly fond for the recompense of the said subscribers, shall not amount 
unto so much as the yearly sum of one hundred thousand pounds, which 
IS the annual fond tlioreby established for tlie said corporation to receive, 
then we do hereby, for us, our heirs and successors, grant and agree to 
and with the said Governor and Company, and their successors, that five 
seventh parts of the said weekly moneys or payments, so far as the same 
will extend, shall he part of fhe said yearly fond of one hundred thousand 
pounds; and in case the said duties by the said Act granted, or any of them, 
shall at any time or times appear to be so deficient, or lose in the produce 
ot the same, as that within any om* yi'ar, to bo reckoned from the first 
day of June as aforesaid, five seventh parts of the weekly payments upon 
the same rates and duties, or any of tliem, shall not amount to so much 
as 100,000/. \vithin or for the same year res]>eetively, that then, and so 
often, and in every sucli ease, wo do lierehy authorise, (mjoin, and require 
the Commissioners of our Treasury mid t]n‘ Cnder-Troasuror now being, 
and the Treasurer and Cnder-Treasnrer of the Exchequer, or Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury for the time being, of us, our };eirs and suc- 
cessors, forthwitli, and without any furtlier or other warrant to bo sued 
for, had, or ohtaineil from us, onr ludrs and sucei'ssors, in that hehalf, 
to cause every such deficieney to lu- made good by applying, issuing, or 
paying so much of any treasure or revenue l)elonging: or to hidong to us, 
our heirs and successors, not being (appropriated to any particular use or 
uses by any Actor Acts of Parliaine nt, towards tlie discharging or paying 
of the said yearly foml of 10(h(M)0/,, as togetlim- witli fiv# seventh parts 
of the monies which shall have been brought into the r(‘(:(‘ipt of the 
Exchequer of or for the said several rales or duties by the said Act 
granted, shall be suiheient to ]>ay off and discharge*, and shall comph'tely 
pay off and discharge, tlu' said yearly fond of according to 

the true intent and meaning of the .'^laid Act and of those ])resonts. And 
for the better ordering, managing, and governing the stock and other 
affairs of the said corporation, and for tin- making and establishing a 
continued succession of jiersons to he* governor, deputy governor, and 
directors of the said corporation, wc do by these pri'sents, for us, our 
heirs and successor.s, grant unto the said Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England and their successors, and do hereby ordain and ajipoint 
that there shall he from time to time, for ever, of ihe members of the 
said company, a governor, deputy govc'nior, and tw'enty-foiir directors 
of and in the said coriioration, which governor, deputy governor, and 
directors, or any thirteen or more of them, of which the governor or 
deputy governor to he always om*, shall be and ho called a court of 
directors for the ordering, managing, and directing tin* affairs of the said 
corporation, and shall have such powers and privileges as are hereinafter 
mentioned ; and we do hereby constitute and ordain and appoint that Sir 
John Houblon, Knight, who is chosen for this purpose by a majority of 
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the said subscribers having- 500/. each in the said capital stock pursuant 
to certain clauses in our said coiiimission contained, shall be the present 
and first governor, and that Michael Godfrey, Esq., who is* chosen in 
like manner, shall be the present and first deputy governor, and that Sir 
John Huband, baronet; Sir James Iloublon, Sir William Gore. Sir 
^ William Scawen, Sir Henry Furuesse, Sir Thomas Abney, Sir William 
Hedges, knights ; Brook Bridges, James Bateman, George Baddington, 
Edward Clerk, James Denew, Thomas Goddard, Abraham Iloublon, 
Gilbert Heathcote, Tlieodore Jansson, John Lordell, Samuel Lethieullier, 
William Paterson, Robert Raworth, John Smitli, of Beaufort Buildings, 
Obadiah Sedgwick, Nathaniel Tench, and John Ward, esquires, who are 
severally chosen in like; mann(;r by a majority of like subscribers, shall 
be the present and first directors of the said corporation ; and the said 
governor, deputy governor, and directors shall continue in their respective 
offices until the i?lst day of March, wliicli shall be in the year 1696, 
and until others shall bo duly chosen in their respective offices, and 
sworn into tire same, unless they or .‘iny of them should sooner die or 
be removed as hereinafter mentioned. And we do further, for us, our heirs 
and successors, give and grant unto the said Governor and Company of 
the Bank of Ihigland, and we do hendjy ordain, will, and appoint, that 
it shall and may bo lawful to and for all end every member of the said 
corporation or body politick, from time to time to assemble and meet 
together, at any convenient plae(‘ or places, for tlie choice of their 
governor, (l(;puty governor, and directors, and for the making of by- 
laws, ordinances, rules, orders, or dirf'ctious for the government of the 
said corporation, or for anv other affairs or business concerning the same, 
public notice thereof being first given in writing, to be affixed upon the 
Royal Excliaiige in [.ondon two days at f/ast before the time appointed 
for such meeting; and that all the members of the said corporation, or so 
many of theimas shall he so assembled, shall b(' and be called a general 
court of the Sid corporation, which court shall meet ami assemble at 
such times and in such manner as hereinafter directed, and that all suc- 
ceeding gov(‘rnors, deputy governors, and directors of the said corporation 
shall from and after the 25th of March in the yt\ir of our Lord 1696, 
be yearly and successively chosen for ever, out of the members of the 
said corporation on some day or days or times between the 2oth day of 
March and the 25th day of April in (‘acli year, by the majority of votes 
of all and every of the members of the said corporation, having then 
each of them in their owm right five hundred pounds or more share or 
interest in the said capital stock and fund of the said corporation and who 
shall be personally present at such elections, each of them to have and 
give one vote and no more ; which succeeding governors, deputy go- 
vernors and directors so chosen, shall severally and respectively continue 
in their respective offices to which they shall be severally elected for one 
year, and till others shall ho duly chosen and sworn into their places 
respectively. Provided nevertheless, that in case of death, avoidance, or 
removal of the governor, deputy governor, or any of the directors of the 
said corporation for the time being, the survivors of them, or the 
majority of those remaining in their offices, shall and may at any time 
assemble together the members of the said corporation in order to elect 
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other persons, i>y members qualified to vote in manner aforesaid, in the 
room of those dead, removed, or avoided; and that every deputy governor, 
in the absence of the governor, shall have the same power as a governor. 
Provided nevertheless, and we do hereby will, ordain, constitute, and 
appoint, and command that no persons shall be, or be esteemed qualified 
or capable to be, an elector to vote, or shall give any vote, at any general 
court or otherwise, for an election of governor, deputy governor or 
directors, or any of thorn, or for or concerning the making of by-laws, 
or in any other matters relating to the aifairs or government of the said 
corporation, who shall not at the time of such general court have in his, 
herj or their name and right, and for his, her or their own use and not in 
trust for any other, tive hundred pounds or more share or interest in the 
said capital stock of the said corporation ; and who also sliall not at the 
time of holding any smdi general court take the oath hereinafter men- 
tioned, if required thereto by aii}^ member or members of the said cor- 
poration then present having each five hundred pounds share or interest 
at least in the said capital stock, before the governor or deputy governor 
or any two or more of the directors of the said corporation : viz. 

“ I, A. B. do swear that the sum of live hundred pounds or more of 
the capital stock of the body politick called by the name of the 
Governor and Company of the Bunk of England, doth at this time 
belong to me, in mv own right, and not in trust for any other person or 
persons whatsoever.” 

And w'e do hereby constilule, ordain, and appoint, that no one mem- 
ber of the said corporation shall in any election of governor, deputy- 
governor, director, or othm* ofiic(‘r of the said corporation, or in any 
business or afTair of fhe said corporation, have or give any more 
than one vote, wliatcv(*r his share or interest in tlie said capiUil stock 
shall he. Provided nevcrtht'le>s, that anv person or persons com- 
monly called or known to be Quakers, who at the time upholding such 
general court, as aforesaid, shall have five hundred pou*s interest or 
share or more in the said capital stock, and shall then, if thereunto 
required by any ineinber or members of the sai<l corporation then present, 
having each five linndrtal poiimE share or interest at least in the said 
capital stock, make and sign the followdng declaration : to wit, 

“I, A. B. do sincerely and solemnly declare, in the presence of (iod, 
that the sum of five hundred pounds or more of the capital stock of the 
body politick called by the name of the (iovernor and Company of the 
Bank of England doth at this time belong to me in my own right, and 
not in tmst for any other person or persons whatsoever,” shall be ca- 
pable of having a vote at any general court of the said corporation. 
And wc do by these presents, for us, oiir heirs and successors, give full 
power and authority to the governor or deputy governor or any two or 
more of the directors of the said corporation for the time being to give 
and adminster the said oath and declaration to the said members ; and 
do hereby order and direct them to adminster th(^ same accordingly. 
Provided further, and we do hereby, for us, our heirs and successors, 
constitute, ordain, and appoint that no person shall at any time be 
capable of being chosen a governor of the said corporation, unless he 
shall at the time* of such election be a natural born subject of England, 
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or naturalized : and shall also then have in his own name, in his own 
right, and for his own use, four thousand pounds or more in the 
capital stock of the said corporation ; and that no person shall at any 
time be capable of being chosen deputy governor of the said corporation, 
unless he shall at the time of such election be a natural born subject of 
England, or naturalized, and shall then also have in his own name, in 
his own right, and for his own use, three thousand pounds or more in 
the capital stock of the said corporation ; and that no person shall be 
capable of being chosen a director of the said corporation who shall not 
at the time of such choice be a natural born subject of England, or 
naturalized, and shall also then have in his own name, in his own right, 
and for his own use, two thousand pounds or more in the said capital 
stock ; and that no governor, deputy governor, or director shall con- 
tinue in his or their respective offices longer than the continuance of 
such their respective interests and stocks in their own names and rights 
and to their own use respectively, but upon parting with or reducing his 
or their respective share or interest in the said capital stock to any lesser 
sum or sums than as aforesaid, the said respective offices or places of 
such governor, deputy governor, or directors, so parting with, reducing, 
or diminishing their said shares, or interest as aforesaid shall cease, de- 
termine, and become vacant, and others to be chosen in their rooms, by 
a general court of the said corporation. 

Provided also, and we do. by these presents, for us, our heirs, and 
successors, will, ordain, and appoint, that the said Sir John Houblon, 
hereby nominated to be the first governor, or any person hereafter to be 
chosen to the said office or trust of governor of the said corporation, 
shall not be cai)ablc of exeeaiting or acting in the said office or trust of 
governor at any time, unless he respectively shall have taken the oaths 
appointed to be taken by an Act made in the first year of our reign, 
intituled, “ An Act for the abrogating of the Oaths of Supremacy and 
Allegiance fnd appointing other Oaths,” and shall not be capable of 
executing of or acting in the said office or trust of governor at any time 
or times hereafter, until he respectively shall liave taken the corporal 
oath following ; to wit, 

“ I, A. B. do swear that the sum of four thousand pounds of the 
capitid stock of the body politick called by the name of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, whereof I am appointed or 
elected to be governor, doth at this time belong to me in my own right, 
and not in trust for any other person or persons wliatsocvcr.” 

And likewise another oath in the form or to the effect following : that is 
to say, 

I, A. B. being nominated or elected to be Governor of the Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, do promise and swear that I will, to the 
utmost of ray power, by all lawful ways and means endeavour to support 
and maintain the body politick or fellowship of the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, and the liberties and privileges thereof ; 
and that in the execution of the said office of governor I will faithfully 
and honestly demcane myself according to the best of my skill and 
understanding : So help me God.’’ 

Which oath to the first and present governor above named shall and 
may be administered by the Keeper of otir Great Seal of England, or by 
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' the Chancellor of our Exchequer, or Chief lharou of tlie (^ourt of Ex- 
chequer, or any of them for the time being ; and to any future governor 
shall and may be administered by the Chancellor of England or Keeper 
of the Cirreat Seal of England, or by the (.'hancellor of the Exchequer, 
or Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer of us, our heirs or successors, 
for the time being, or governor or deputy governor of the said corpora- 
tion for the last ])receding year ; or, in case a deputy governor shall be 
then sworn into his office, then by such dt'puty governor. And we do 
hereby for us, our heirs, and successors, direct, authorise, and appoint 
the Chancellor of England and Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
Ch^j)cellor of the Exchequer, and Chief Baron of the Court of Exche- 
quer, or any of them for the time being, or such preceding gov(‘rnor or 
preceding deputy governor, or such deputy governor so qualified as 
aforesaid, to administer the said oaths to every or any such person 
appointed or elected to he governor of the said corporation as aforesaid. 

Provided also, and we do hereby for ns, onr heirs and successors, will 
ordain, and appoint that the said Michael Godfrey, hereby nominated, 
constituted, and ap])())nted to be the first depntv governor, or any person 
to be hereafter chosen to the ofiic(‘ or trust of deputy governor of tlie 
said corporation, shall not bo capable of ('xeciiting or .acting in the said 
office or trust of deputy governor, until he sliall Iiavo taken the like oaths, 
inulandis, as are beforo prescribed to ]»e taken ])y the governor. 
Which oaths to the first deputy governor abova' nuaitioned shall and may 
be administered by the Keepcu’ of our great Seal of I'higland, or by the 
Chancellor or Chief Baton of tlie Court f)f ICxchequcr, or by the first 
governor of the said corporation, after himself shall be first sworn as 
aforesaid ; and to any future d(*|)utY g:ov('rnor shall and may he admi- 
nistered by the Cliatua'llor of Enirland or Kee])er of the Great Seal of 
England, or by the Chancellor of the Exchequer or Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, of ih, our heirs or succ<‘ssors, for tli(‘ time being, or by the 
governor or deputy^ gr)vertior of tlie jireceding yt^ar. And they are 
hereby respectively authorised and directed to adrninislor the said oaths 
to any deputy governor accordingly. 

Provided also, and \vc do by these jU’Csents, b.r us, our heirs, and 
successors, will, ordain and appoint that none of the said Sir John 
Unhand, baronet ; Sir James Uoublon, Sir W illiam (rore, Sir W'illiani 
Scawen, Sir Henry I'urnessi*, Sir Thomas Abney, Sir William Hedges, 
knights ; Brook Bridges, James Bat(?maiJ, George Haddington, Edward 
Clerk, James Denew, Thomas (joddard, Abraham Houblon, (jilhert 
Heathcotc, Theodore Jansson, John iiordell, Samuel Lethicullier, Wil- 
liam Paterson, Robert Rawortli, John Smith, of Beaufort 13 uildings, 
Obadiah Sedgwick, Nathaniel Tench, and ,fohn Ward, esquires, hereby 
nominated, constituted, and appointed to be the first twenty-four di- 
rectors of the said corporation, or any other person or persons here- 
after to be chosen to the office or trust of a director of the said corpo- 
ration, shall he capable to execute or act in the said office of a director 
until he or they shall have r<*spectively tak(*n the oaths mentioned and 
appointed in and by the Act made in the first year of our reign, intituled 
“ An Act for the Abrogation of the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, 
and appointing other Oaths nor shall be capable to execute or act in 
the said office or tnist of a director at any time or times hereafter until 
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he or they respectively shall have taken the corporal oath following: 
to wit — 

‘‘ I, A. B. do swear that the sum of two thousand pounds of the capital 
stock of the body politick, callerl by tlie name of the Governor and 
Company of the liank of Enjjjland, wliereof I am appointed or elected to 
^be a director, doth at this time belong to in(‘ in my own right, and not in 
trust for any otlier person or persons whatsoever." 

And likewise another oath in the form or to the effect following: 

1, A. B. do swear tliat in the oifice of a. director of the corporation 
of the Gov(*nior and Company of the Ihmk of England 1 wall he in- 
ditferent and ecpial to all manner of persons, and I will give my best 
advice and assistance for the support and good govenuncnt of the said 
corporation, and in the execution of the said ollice of director I will faith- 
fully and hoiK’stly demean myself, according to the best of my skill and 
understanding: So help me God." 

Which oath to tln^ lirsf Uventy-lbiir directors herein nominated, and 
('very of them rcspectlvelv, shall and mav be administered nv the said 
Keeper of our Gn^at S('al of Ihigland, or by the Chancellor of the 
Excliequer, or by the lir t governor or deputy-govc'nior hereinbefore 
named, so as such first govi'rnor or dt'piity-govenior, in case they or 
cither of them do a(hnilii^iel• thi' said oath to the said directors, or any 
of them, ])e first sworn, jh is before mentioned. And the said (jath to 
anv futnn' din'ctor or diri'ctors shall and may be administered by the 
Chancellor of England, or Keeper of ilu' Groat Heal of England, or by the 
(diancellor of the ]'Ach('([uer, or Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer 
of us, our heirs, or succt'ssors for the time being or any of tlieni, or by a 
sworn gov(*rnor or d('putN -goverriov for the preceding year; and they are 
h(‘r(‘by aiithori-^v'd and r(*(juired to administer tlie said oaths to all and 
(‘very such director and directors from time to time accordingly. 

l^rovided also, and w(‘ do by thes(‘ pn'sents for us, our heirs, and suc- 
cessors, will, ordaia. and a]q)oint that all and every tln^ otlier members of 
the said corporation. ha\ ing ('a( h five hundred ])oiinds or mon* interest 
or share in the cajiifal stock of the said corporation, b('fore lie or they 
"Severally shall Im' capabh? to giv(‘ any vote at any general eoiirts to be 
held for the said corporation, >liall take tlu' said oath appoinh'd in and 
by the said Act of Earliamcnt made in the first year of our reign, in- 
tituled “ An .Act for thi' abrogating of tin' Oath of 8uprema(.'.y and 
Allegiance, and appointing otlier Oaths," before the said governor or 
deputy-governor of tin* said eorjioration for the time being, who are 
hereby respectively authorised to administer the same, and also the oath 
in tlu* words or to the etlect following ; that is to say, 

‘‘ I, A. IB do swear that I will be faithful to the CJovernor and Com- 
pany of the IBank of I'higland, wln^reot’ I am a member, and in all general 
courts, when and as often as I shall be present, will, according to the best 
of my skill and understanding, give my advice, c(3unsel, and assistance 
for the support and good government of the said eorporution : So help 
me God.” 

Provided nevertheless, that anv person or persons conniionly called or 
known to be Quakers, having each five hundred pounds or more interest 
or share in the capital stock of the said corporation, before tliey shall be 
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capable of voting' in any such general court as aforesaid, shall and may, 
instead of the oaths hereby prescribed to bo taken by the respective 
members having each five hiiudred pounds or more as aforesaid, before 
the said governor or deputy governor, “ solemnly pronounce and declare 
in the presence of God,” in words or to the same effect, mutatis 
mutandis^ with the said oath last lun-oin proscribed to be taken by the 
members of the said corporation having five hundred pounds or more 
interest or share in the capital stock of the said corporation, and shall 
severally subscribe the same, together with tlie declaration appointed for 
such dissenters as scruple to take oaths, by another Act made in the first 
year of our reign, intituled “ An Act for exempting their Majesties’ Pro- 
testant subjects, dissenting from the Church of England, from the penal- 
ties of certain l.aws,” which declarations and subscriptions the said 
governor and deputy governor for tin* time being, or either of them, arc 
hereby empowered to take and administer. And furthermore our will 
and pleasure is, and we do hereby, for us, our heirs and successors, 
ordain and ajipoint that the said Court of Dire ctors shall liave power and 
authority to administer an oath to all the inferior agents or servants that 
shall be employed in tlie service of the said corporation, for the faithful 
and due execution of their several places and trusts in thi'm reposed, in 
the words or to the effect following : that is to say, 

“ I, A. B. being elected into tin' office or place of treasurer to the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, do swear that J will bo 
true and faithful to the said (jovernor and C'ompany, and will faithfully 
and truly execute and discliargi' tin* said office' or ])la('e of treasurer to 
the utmost of my skill and power : So help me God.” 

And the like oath to the other agents and servants, muUdis niitttaidis. 
And in case any person hereby nominated or lieri'after to be elected 
governor, deputy governor, or director as aforesaid, shall for tin' space of 
ten days after such nomination or election neglect or refuse to taki* the 
respective oaths hereby a})[)ointod to he taken as aforesaid, or shall refuse 
or neglect to take upon him his or their offices, that then and in every 
such case the office and place of every such person so neglecting or 
refusing shall become vacant, and others be chos(‘n in tlu'ir plac(\s by a 
general court of the said corporation. 

And we do hereby further will and appoint, that no dividend shall at 
any time be made by the said governor and company save only out of 
the interest, profit, or produce arising by or out of the said cai)ital stock 
or fond, or by such dealing, buying, or selling as is allowed by the said 
Act of Parliament, until redemption by Parliament of the said yearly 
fond of 100,000/., and that no dividend whatever shall at any time be 
made without the consent of the members of the said corporation, in a 
general court, (jualified to vote as aforesaid. 

And we do hereby will and appoint, that the said governor, or, in his 
absence, tho»deputy governor for the time being, shall from tinui to time, 
and are hereby reepured, upon such notice to lx* given as aforesaid, to 
summon and appoint four general courts at least in ev(*ry year, whereof 
one to be in the month of l&ptcniber, another in (In; montli of IX^cenibcr, 
another in the month of April, and another in the month of July ; 
we do further will and appoint, that if at any time or times there shall be 
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a failure of holding a general court in any of the said months by the 
default of the governor or deputy governor, or either of them, that then, 
and so often, and in every such case, any three or more of the directors 
of the said corporation shall and may summon and call a general court, 
which shall meet and be holdon in the month next coming after the month 
in which the same should have been holden upon the summons of the 
governor or deputy governor as aforesaid. 

And moreover wo do by these presents will, direct, and appoint, that 
the said governor, or, in his absence, the deputy governor for the time 
being, shall from time to time, upon demand to be made by any nine or 
more of the said members having each of them 500/. or more interest 
or share in the said capital stock, within ten days after such demand, 
summon and call such general courts to be held of the said members of 
the corporation (jualified for electors as aforesaid, and in default of the 
governor or deputy governor to summon and call such courts, it shall 
and may be lawful to and for the said nine or more members having 
each 500/. stock as aforesaid, upon ten days’ notiee in writing to be 
fixed upon the Royal b]xchange in London, to summon and hold a general 
court, and there to do and dispatch any husiiicss relating to the govern- 
ment or the atlairs of the. said corporation, and to hear and debate any 
coinjilaint that shall he made against any governor, deputy governor, or 
directors for the mismanagement of his or their respective alfairs ; and 
it’ such goN crnor, d('puty govcnaior, or directors shall not clear him or 
themselves of such complaint to tin* satisfaction of the major part of the 
members of the said corporation in the said gemnaal court assembled, 
that then, within ten days, another geiu'ral court shall be called and held 
as aforesaid of tin' m(‘\ni)evs of the saiil corporation qualifit'd to vote as 
aforesaid, finally to detenanine the same by the majority of their votes as 
aforesaid, who may remove or displace any of the said governor, deputy 
governor, and directors for such misdemeanor or abuse of their offices, 
and elect and choose others in his or their rooms, in the same manner as 
the said elections between the five and twcnli( Ih day of ^larch and the 
!iv(‘ and twentieth day of April are hereinbefore directed to be made. 

And in everv case where any governor, deputy governor, or directors 
shall happen to die or be removed, or his office shall otherwise become 
void before the expiration of the time for which he shall have been 
(‘lected, the major part of the numibers of the said corporation to be 
assembled in a general court, and being qualified ns aforesaid, shall and 
may elect and choose any other member or members of tlic said corpora- 
tion, qualified as aforesaid, into the office of such governor, deputy go- 
vernor, or directors that shall so die or be removed, or whose office shall 
so become void ; which person so to be chosen shall continue in the said 
office until the next usual time hereby appointed for elections, and until 
others shall be duly cbostMi and sworn. 

And for the better ordering and managing the affairs of the said cor- 
poration, wo do bv these presents for us, our heirs and successors, grant 
unto the said Governor and Company of the Bank of England and their 
successors, and wo 'do bv these presents will, authorise, and appoint 
that the said governor, deputy governor, and directors for the time being, 

any thirteen or more of them, of which the governor or deputy 
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governor to bo always one, shall and may from time to time and at all 
convenient times assemble and meet together, at any convenient place or 
places for the direction and management of the alTairs and business of 
the said corporation, and then and there to hold courts of direction for 
the purposes aforesaid, and sunnnon geiu'ral courts to meet as often as 
they shall see cause; and that iIk' said governor, deputy governor, and 
directors, or the major part of tlnan so assembled, whereof the governor 
or deputy governor is to bo always one, shall and may act according to 
such by-laws, constitutions, orders, rules, or regulations, as shall from 
time to time bo made' and given unto tliem by the general court of the 
said corporation, and in all e:is('s where such by-huvs, constitutions, 
orders, rules, or direct ions bv or from the geiuu-al courts shall be wanting, 
the said governor, depiily-gov('nc)r, and directors, or the major part of 
them so assembled, whereof tlu^ govenor or do])uty-g()vernor is to h(‘ 
always one, shall and may direct and manage all the aft'airs and Imsiness 
of the said corporation in the borrowing or raising of motiies and g'ivirig 
security for the same under tin* common seal of llu' said corporation, 
and in their dealings in bills of exchanp;e, or the levying or sadling of 
bullion, gold, or silver, or in selling anv goods, wares, or men'handizc 
whatsoever whicli shall la'ally and hnna /A/e be left or deposited with the 
said corporation for inoncv lent or .adv.aina d thereon, and wbieli shall 
not be n'deemed at tlie time ngrccvL or within tiirec' moiiihs athu*, nr in 
scdling sucli goods a-; shall or mav he the produce (>{' lands purchased by 
the said corporation, or in the lending' or advancing any of thi‘ monies of 
the said corfxjration, and taking ])a\vns or otlu'r s('( uriti('s lor the sanx', 
and appoint tiu‘ agents and sor\aiii.s which s-i dl fjom time to liine be 
necessary to he omplovecl in tli*' ailair- or hii'inc- of lh'‘ said corj)ora- 
tion, and to allow and p<iv reason '.hh' se.larios .md allowaiua's to tin' said 
agents and seio'ants re-!>eciiv(‘]v, ainl thc o t)r .any of tliem from tinx' to 
time to remove or dispja('e ix they ^Itall can-ae and gericrally to act 
and do ill all manner of things u hatsoover v. hdcli hv tin' said recited 
Acts of lAirliameiU shall or mav he dom*, and in all matters and things 
whatsoever which the\- >]i. 11 jndgv* inx-essarv for tin' wi'll ordering and 
managing tin' saj/l corfioraiion and the atTair,' tliereof, and to do, enjoy, 
perform, and execute all the ]M>wei>, anthorltii's, ])rivileges, acts and 
things in relation to tho -aid corporation a^^ fnllv to all intents and 
purposes as if the same w«'r»' done 1)\ tin' (io\(’rnor and ('otnpaiiy 
of the Hank of I'migland, or h^ a geiH*ra,l (’onrt of the satne: sirnjcct 
nevertheless to sueli *i‘estrietions, limits, tinu’s, rules, or appoint- 
ments as are contained in the s.aid recited Acts of Parliament, or con- 
ceniing the trade*. hnsinc'S, <»r affair- of the said corporation, or other- 
wise relating thereto. And we do hereby, for us, our heirs and 
successors, give full power to all ainl cverv the said members qualified 
for electors as afor(*.-aid. in the general courts or assemblies afon*said, by 
majority of their votes rm Mforesai<l, to make nml eon-titute such by- 
laws and ordiiiances. tor and relating to the a Hairs and government ot 
the said corporation, and the impo-sing mulcts and anu'rcifiments upon 
offenders again>t the .same, a to them shall set ni meet, so that such by- 
laws be not repugnant to the laws of this our kingdom, and he connrnicQ 
and approved according to the statutes in that case made and provided, 
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all which mulcts and amerciaments shall and may be received and re- 
covered to the only use and behoof of the said Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England and their successors, without any account or 
other matter or thing to be therefore rendered to us, our heirs or suc- 
cessors, and also to allow such salaries or allowances to the said governor, 
deputy governor, and directors as to them shall seem meet. And we do 
‘hereby, for us, our heirs, and successors, ordain and appoint that the 
first general court for the said corporation shall be held witliin the space 
of twenty-eight days next after the date of those presents : provided 
always, and for the ascertaining and limiting how and in what manner, and 
under what rates, the said capital stock and yearly fond of one hundred 
thousand pounds shall and may b(‘ assignable and assigned, transferable 
and transferred, by such person and jiersons as shall from time to time 
have any interest or share in the same, we do hereby direct and appoint 
that^thcre shall constantly be kept in the public office of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of bhigland a register or book or books 
wherein all assignments and transfers shall he entered. And we do 
hereby, for us, our heirs and successors, ]mrsiiant and according to the 
power givcai unto us by the said Act of Parliament, order, limit, direct, 
and appoint that the method and maiiiHa* of making all assignments and 
transfers of the said capital stock and yearly fond, or any part thereof, 
iffiall be by an entry in the said hook or hooks, signed by the party so 
assigning or transferring, in the words or to the effeet following ; viz. 

Memorandum, That 1, A. B.. this in the year of our 

Lord do assign and transfer 

of iny interest or share in tin* capital stock and fond 
of the Governor and ( ompany of tlu' Bank of England, and all benefits 
arising thereby, uuio his lu^irs and assigns. 

Witness my hand.” 

Or, in (ase the person assigning he not personally present, then 
by an entry in the said hook or hooks, signed by sonu^ person tlicre- 
unto lawfully anthoris(‘d by letter of attorney, or writing under hand 
and seal, attested by two or more ^\itn(sses, in th<' words or to the effect 
following : viz. 

“Memorandum, That I, A. B., this Hay of 

in the year of oiir Lord by virtue of a 

letter of attorney or authority under llie hand and seal of 
dated tin* day of 

in the same year, do in the name and on behalf the said 
assign and transfer 

of the interest or share of the said in the 

capital stock and fond of the (fovernor and Company of the Bank of 
England, and all benefits arising tbereby, unto 
Ids heirs and assigns. Witm'ss my hand. ’ 

Under which transfer the poi son or persons, bodies j)olitick or corporate, 
to whom such assignment or transfrr shall be made, or some other person 
by him or them lawfully authorised thereunto, shall sign his or their 
name or names, attesting that be or they do freely and voluntarily accept 
the same, and that the entry, signed as aforesaid, and no other way or 
method, shall be the manner and method used in the passing, assigning, 
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or transferring the interest or share in the said capital stock or fond, and 
such transfer and assignment shall be good and available, and convey 
the whole estate and interest of the party transferring or ordering the 
same to be transferred : Provided always, that any person having any 
share or interest in the said capital stock or fond may dispose or demise 
the same, by his last will and testament, attested by three or more 
credible witnesses ; but, however, that such devisee shall not transfer the* 
same or be intituled to receive any dividend until an entry or memo- 
randum of so much of the said will as relates to the said stock or 
fond be made in the book or books, or some other book or books, to be 
kept by the said governor and company for that purpose. And we do 
hereby will and appoint that the said governor, or in his absence the 
deputy governor, shall not have any vote in a general court or courts of 
directors, save when there shall iiappen to be an equality or equal num- 
ber of votes : Provided nevertheless, that all matters and things which 
the said governor, deputy governor, or directors, shall in manner as 
aforesaid order and direct to be done by sub-committees, or other per- 
sons appointed under them, shall and may by virtue of such orders be 
done by the said sub-committees or other persons so appointed. And we 
do, for us, our heirs and successors, grant and declare that these our 
letters patent, or the inrollmcnt thereof, shall be, in and by all thingjj 
valid and elfectual in the law, according to tlie true intent and meaning 
of the same, and shall be taken, constnied, and adjudged in the most 
favourable and beneficial sense, for the best advantage of the said cor- 
poration, as well as in our courts of record as elsewhere, notwithstanding 
any non-rocital, misrccital, defect, uncertainty, or imperfection in these 
our letters patents. And our will and pleasma; is, that these presents to 
the governor and company aforesaid be under the (jreat Seal of England, 
and be in due manner made and sealed without fine or fee, great or small, 
to us in our Ilanaper or elsewhere to our use therefrom any ways to be 
rendered, paid, or made. And we do hereby, for us, our heirs and succes- 
sors, covenant, grant, and agree, to and with the said governor and com- 
pany and their successors, that we, our heirs and successors, shall and 
will from time to time, and at all times thereafter, upon the humble suit 
and request of the said governor and company aud their successors, give 
and grant unto them all such further and other powers, privileges, 
authorities, matters, aud things which we or they can or may lawfully 
grant, and as' shall be reasonably advised and desired by the council 
learned of the said gov^nor and company for the time being, and shall 
be approved by our attorney or solicitor general on our behalf. 

In witness whereof, we have caus(*d these our letters to be made 
patents. Witness ourselves at Westminster, the seven -and-twentietli 
day of July, in the sixth of our reigu. 

liy w rit of the Privy Seal, 

PiGOTT. 
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BY-LAWS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

11 . 

Original Rules, Orders, and Ry-Tmws for the g’ood g-overnment 

of the Corporation of the Governor and Company of the Bank 

OF England. 

First By-Law. — JiHections ; the Time, Manner, and Scrutiny, 

Whereas it has been found by experience that many uncertainties 
and inconveniences have happened for want of a due and regular method 
of proceedings at general courts of election ; for remedy thereof in time 
to come, 

It is hereby ordained and appointed that at every general court for 
any election every mendj('r (jualilied to vote and being present shall 
deliver in writing or print a note or list containing the name or names of 
such person or persons (members of this corporation respectively quali- 
fied according to the tenor of the Charitu-), as he ihinks fit to serve and 
execute the office and (‘mployuient for which such election is to be had 
or made ; and at evtuy general election (‘aeh ( lector sliall deliver in 
writing or print only the name of one person qualified for the place of 
governor, and only tin* name of one ])erson (lualifiod for the place of 
deputy governor, and lio more; and for directors, a list of the names 
of four-and'twenty ])ersons qualified for directors, and no more nor less ; 
nud in case any person shall deliver in writing or print any more than 
(»ne name for the place of governor, and one name for tlie place of 
deputy governor, or a list of any more or h'ss than four-and-twenty 
names of persons qualified for directors, tlie same shall fie reputed and 
deemed as no vote, and the said list and all the names therein totally 
rejected. 

And in case at any geiuu’al court of (‘locti(3n of directors any person 
shall in sucli list insert the names of any more than sixteen of those 
persons who were c]io>en into and did scu-ve the office of directors the 
then last preceding vear, the same list shall in like manner be rejected. 

And that if in any list of dina'tors there shall he inserted the name 
either of the governor or dej)uty governor (dected for the ensuing year, 
such list shall bo la'jected. 

And that in case it shall happen that upon making the scrutiny 
lor any election of governor, deputy- governor, or director.s, any two or 
more persons qualified for the rcNpective ofiice or employment for which 
he or they shall be named shall have an equal number of votes, which 
shall or may entitle one or more of tlu in to such otfi(’e or employment, 
the election in such case shall be determined aiursc'ttled by the general 
court in which such scrutiny shall be determined. 

And that if on taking the scrutiny for any election of governor, deputy- 
governor, or directors, it >hall fall <>ut that two or more persons qualified 
for the office for whieli smdi election shall lu' made have the same 
Christian and surname, and are not distingnislu'd by their additions, or 
that a wrong Christian name in any note or list is placed to a surname, 
when but one person of that surname is qualified for the respective office, 

that any literal mistake be made in the C hristian or surnames ; in all 
mid every the cases before mentioned, such undistinguished, wrong, or 
mistaken name or names shall be kept and not thrown asidt' or rejected, 
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but the rest of the list shall be allowed, and the persons appointed to 
take the scrutiny at such election, or so many as shall be present, may 
determine the person or ])ersons intended by such undistinguished, 
wrong, or mistaken name or names ; provided they, or the major part of 
them, shall agree in ascertaining the person or persons so meant or in- 
tended ; but in default thereof tlie same shall bo determined and settled 
by the general court in which such scrutiny shall bo determined. 

And that no note or list shall be received for any election after the 
glass is finally sealed np, according to the time prefixed for the doing 
thereof, but such note or list shall be rejected. 

And that if anv member of this corporation shall hereafter use or 
procure to be us(mI any indiri'ct means to obtain any vote or votes for 
the election of hiinstdf or any other to be governor, deputy-governor, or 
directors of this corporation, and be thereof declared guilty at a general 
court to be called for that purpose, such person shall from henceforth 
for ever be incapable of being elected to or holding any such office or 
place. 

And that in all elections of committees hereafter to be had or made 
by a general court, the same orders, ruh's, and methods, so near as the 
case will admit, shall be used, observed, and kept, and under such penalties 
and disabilities as are hereinafter prescribed for or concerning the election 
of governor, deputy-governor, and dir(‘ctors. 

And in case at any animal general meeting of cha'tioii all the fonr- 
and-tvsTutv directors for the preceding year, or more than two thirds of 
them, shall hajipen to have* the majority of votes for lH‘ing directors for 
the ensuing year, that then the remaining one third or other less nninber 
of the said twemtv-four <>vt*r <Mnd alM)ve tw(' thirds of them, as shall 
happen to have the fewest von s. shall he removed, ami such eight or 
other less nnmlxT of the other member^ of this corporation, qualified ns 
aforesaid, who have tf.e most votes next to those' so remioved, shall bo, 
and be deemed and reported to be, ele< teal to succei'd and serve as diiH'Ctors 
for the succeeding year, in the; stead and plaee of those so removed, and 
shall be admitted and >w()ni accordingly. 

And that the first, seeomh third, fonrtli, seventli, ;md eighth para- 
graphs or clauses of this by-law shall b(‘ inserte'd at the end of every 
printed list that shall be given out at or before the annual elections of 
governor, depnty-govenior, and directors, to the end that the mendiors of 
this corporation qualifi(Ml to vote rnav be well informed and directed in the 
giving their volt s. 

Second IW Law. — Votiufjr btj the Ihiflot or by Lists, and 
(hoosiug 0/firers\ 

Item, it is resolved and ordained that in all general courts upon any 
election or other question to be made or det(‘rmined concerning any one 
person, matter, or thing only, the ballot shall b(‘ allowed and used, in 
case the same be demanded by any nine or mon; members then qualified 
to elect and vote, and not otherwise. 

And that in all general courts upon any election or question to be 
made or determined coneerning more than one person, matter, or things 
such election or question shall hot be determined by the ballot, but by 
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notes or lists in writing of the members qualified to vote, put into a 
giass, in the same manner as the court of directors have been hitherto 
chosen, in case tlie same determination by notes or lists shall be demanded 
by any nine or more persons qualified to vote. 

And further, that from and aftc^r the live-aud-twi'iiiielh day of March, 
169vS, and so yearly, and every year for ever, all and (wery the officers, 
^ministers, agents, or servants (mqolov ed or to be employed by this corpora- 
tion, or by the governor, deputy governor, and directors, or any of them, 
in the service of this corporation, shall ])e elected by the court of 
directors every year by the ballot within thirty days after the general 
court for the annual election of governor, deputy governor, and directors. 

Third By-I^aw. — Custodif of' the (hjoroKni Se(it,aiid how to be used* 

Item, it is ordained, that the seal of this corporation sliall be carefully 
kept under three* locks, tin* three keys whereof shall bo severally kept by 
such three of the governor, deputy governor, and directors, for the time 
being, as the court of directors from time to tinu' shall empower to keep 
the same ; and that the said s(‘al shall not be affixc'd or set to any paper 
or parchnu'nt, writing or inslrument, whatsoever, but by an order of the 
court of directors for that purpose first had and obtained. And also in 
the presence of three or more of the governor, dcqmty governor, and 
directors, for the time bi'ing. 

Bv-i.Aw . — Keeping the Cash* 

Item, it is ordained, that the cash of this corporation; excepting such 
sum and sums of money as shall hy the committee in w’aiting. subject to 
such regulations ns tlu' board of directors shall appoint, he thought 
necessary to he ke])t “In the hands of one or more of the cashiers for 
running cash, shall he carefully kept under tliree or more locks, tin* keys 
whereof shall be kept by such three or more of the governor, deputy 
governor, and directors, as the said (amrt of directors from time to time 
shall empower to keep the same, ('ach of the said persons keeping one of 
the said keys. 

Fifth By-Law. — The Meeting and Jhisiness of Courts of Directors 
and their suh-CJoniniittees* 

Item, for the more easv and safe dispatch of tlie ])usiness of this corpo- 
ration, to the honour and benefit thereof, it is resolvi'd and ordained that 
a court of directors sliall be held once in every week at the least, and 
that such court may and shall from time* to time, as occasion shall 
require, appoint sub-committees, and give all iu‘( dful directions to such 
sub -committees concerning what securities shall he taken for money to 
be lent, and of what nature or kind, and also in what proportions, and 
touching and concerning all and orv other thing and things requisite 
in that behalf. And it is hereby ortlainod that no money shall be lent 
npon any other sort of security, or in any other proportions, or to any 
other value, or otherwise disjiosod of, than what, or as. shall be from time 
to time first directed by the said court of directors. 

And that every sub-committee shall weekly lay before the said court 
of directors, so to be held as aforesaid, an acc<mnt of what monies are or 

2 H 2 
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shall be then owing* by this corporation under the common seal, and what 
securities shall have been taken or other business transacted or nego- 
tiated by them touching this cor])oration during the then last preceding 
week. 

Sixth By-law. — Dcalimrs' of (roiun'noi\ Deputi/ Governor, and 
Directors with the (Corporation not to be concealed. 

Item, for preventing of fraud and deceit in all or any of the transac- 
tions of this corporation, it is resolved and ordained, that in all cases 
whatever where tlie governor, deputy governor, and directors of the 
corporation, or any of them, shall have any dealing or business with 
this corporation upon tlieir own account, separately or in conjunction 
with any others, for or in ropect of any tallies^ bills of exchange, pawns, 
pledges, or otlier contract or bargain whatsoever, by or from, to or with, 
this corporation, that then and in every such case such governor, deputy 
governor, and diri'ctors. so having any siudi bnsiiu’ss with this corpora- 
tion, in manner as aforesaid, shall at the time of his or their negotiating 
or transacting the same, dt'clare and publish to the sub- committee for 
the time being, fully, fairly, and clearly, s\ich his share and interest, 
whether sole or joint, with others, in all and (‘very such affair or business 
by him or them so negotiated or transacted as aforesaid, and all the 
particular circumstances there<_)f ; and if any such governor, deputy 
governor, or directors, shall at anv time wittingly and willingly otfeinl, 
contrary to this rule, ordinance, nr by-law, such pc'rson so offending, 
being first accused ther(*of in any gemn'al court, and summoned to 
answer the same, and aft(‘rwards d<‘clar('(l guilty thereof by another 
general court, shall immediately beeome, and he dei'UU'd and reported 
to be, incapable for ever either of liolding or enjoying or being chosen 
again into the said olliccs of governor, deputy governor, director, or any 
of them. 

Sev enth Bv-i. aw. — The concerned in Debates to withdraw. 

IU‘ni, it is rcsolvi'd and ordained that in all cast's where any question 
or debate shall at any time arise or he made, touching or concerning any 
person or pcr>ons, nicinher of this corporation, or conce rning any matter 
or thing relating to any such person or j)ersoiis, touching or con- 
cerning wlioiu such question or debate is or shall he hnd or made, 
shall have or give no vote relating thereto, but shall withdraw* and be 
absent during such debate' concendiig himself, or any matter or thing 
wherein he is concerned. 

Eighth Bv-law. — Dorrowing on Seal. 

Item, it is heneby ordair.ed that the governor, deputy governor, and 
directors, or any of them, shall not at any time here'after, without the 
consent and direction of a general court first had, wittingly or willingly 
borrow, owe, or give security under the common seal, for any sum or 
sums of money exceeding in the whole at any one time twelve hundred 
thousand pounds, or procure the borrowing, owing, or giving security for 
any such further sum or sums of money, by bill, bond, or other covenant 
or agreement, under the common seal of this corporation, as aforesaid ; 
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and ill case the common seal shall be set or affixed to any bill, bond, or 
other agreement, for money, contrary to this ordinance or by law, that 
then each and every the governor, deputy governor, and directors, or other 
members of this corporation, wlio shall order, procure, covenant, agree 
to, or wittingly approve of the same, and be thereof lawfully convicted, 
^shall for every such olTeiice severally forfeit to the said Governor and 
Company of the Bank of Liigland the sum of one thousand pounds of 
lawful English money, and also all such further and other sum or sums 
of money as the said Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
shall be damnified for or by reason thereof. 

Ninth By-I.aw . — Selling Paiois* 

Item, it is resolved and ordained, that all jewels, plate, bullion, or 
other goods, chattels, or merchandize whatsoever, which shall be pawned 
unto this corporation, or hdt and deposited therewith as pawns, or pledges 
for money to be lent or advanced tliereon, and not redeemed at the time 
agreed on, or within three months afterwards, shall, whensoever they 
are sold, bo sold at a piihlick sale, by inch of candle, in manner as in 
such cases is usual, upon three (l.-iys’ notice thereof first given by writing, 
on the Koval Exchange, or upon sueh other publick notice as the court 
of directors shall think fit. And that no sale of any such goods, chat- 
tels, or merchandize, not redeemed as aforesaid, shall bo had or made in 
any other manner. 

Tenth Bv-Law. — For I'ransfet s and Registering, C(mtractSi 
what to be pauL 

Item, it is ordained, that upon all transfers to be made of any share 
or interest in the capital sfcock or fund of this corporation, the sum of 
five shillings and no more sliall lx* jiaid by the party transferring, to and 
for the use of this corporation, for and towards the bearing and defraying 
the charge of hooks, accomptants, law duty, and other like expenses ; 
and that upon every promise, contract, bargain, covenant, or agreement 
to be made for the having or selling of any share or iiUi'rest in the 
capital, stock, or fund, or otherwise, which shall be brought to be regis- 
tered in the book or books of the bank, the sum of two shillings and no 
more shall be jiaid for such registering by the party desiring to register 
the same, to and for tlie usi* of this corporation. 

Eleven rii By-Law. — Against the Senanits taking anp 
Rewards. 

Item, it is ordained that no officer, servant, or other person whatso- 
ever employed, or who shall be hereafter employed, by this corporation, 
for or about any business of the same, shall jiresume directly or indirectly 
to receive or take any fe(‘, gratuity, or reward of any sort, kind, or 
quality whatsoever, for the doing or dispatching, or the not doing or 
delaying, any business or atVair belonging to this corporation, or tor any 
other reason or colour, or upon any account ndating to his or their re- 
spective employments, or otherwise, concerning this corporation howso- 
ever, from anv person or persons whatsoever, other than only from this 
corporation, or by order thereof, or of the court of directors ; and that 
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if any person or persons employed or to be employed as aforesaid shall 
offend, contrary to this ordinance or by law, such person shall be for 
ever incapable of holding or being chosen again into such his, their, or 
any other employment in or under this corporation. 

Twelfth 11y-I^aw. — Geneml Courts for Dividends Half-yearly, 

Item, it is ordained that twice in every year a general court shall be* 
called and held for (‘onsidering the general state and condition of this 
corporation, and for the making of dividends out of all and singidar the 
produce and })rofit of the capital stock and fund of this corporation, 
and tlie trade tliereof, amongst the stweral owners and proprietors therein, 
according to tlieir several sliares and proj)ortions, the one of which said 
courts shall be hc'ld on some day between the tenth and twenty-fifth day 
of September, and the otlier on some day Ix'tweim the tenth and twenty- 
fifth day of March yearly. 

TniRTEENni By-I.aw. — Yearly Recompenses to the (wovernor^ 
Deputy Governor^ and Directors, 

Item, It is ordained that the same recompenses to the governor, 
deputy governor, and twenty-four directors which, pursuant to an order 
of the general court, held tlie 2()th of April, 1695, were presented them 
for the year 1696, be yearly continued to them respectively, until further 
order of the general court shall be made therein. 

Fourteenth By-Law. — Taking and Reading the Minutes of 
the Courts, 

Item, It is ordained tiiat the minutes of all debates, orders, resolutions, 
and transactions had, made, and agreed on at ('very general court and 
court of directors shall hereafter he taken and written down by the 
secretary, or the person chosen and sworn to be his assistant, in a book 
to be kept for that pur])ose, and that before any sucli courts be adjourned 
or dismissed the minutes of that court shall be read over audibly by the 
secretary, or by such his assistant as aforesaid. 
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m. 

Progress of the Na i ional Deiit from its first foundation to the 
end of the War in 1816. 


• 

Years, 

Principal. 

Interest and 
Annuities. 

Debt at the Revolution, or Banker’s debt 
Debt contracted during King William’s 
War 

1089 

£ 

• 004,203 
20,851,179 

£ 

:’>9,855 

1,081,104 




Debt at Peace of Ryswick 

Debt paid during peace 

• • 

21,515,742 

5,121,010 

1,721,259 

410,317 

Debt at the commencement of Queen 
Anne’s War 

Debt contracted during war 

1702 

10,394,702 

35,750,001 

1,310,942 

2,010,416 

Debt at the Peace of Utn eht 

Debt paid during peace 

in:’. 

52,145,303 

4,190,7.34 

3,351,358 

1,338,584 

Debt at coinnienct nient of war 

Debt contracted during war 

1739 

17,954,029 

31,339,084 

2,012,774 

1,078,229 

Debt at Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 

Debt paid during peace 

1748 

79,293,713 

4,901,500 

3,091,003 

480,428 

Debt at commencement of Seven Years' 
War 

Debt contracted during war ^ , . i 

1750 

T4,33i,l.j:s 

0 ) ,333,2 ? 7 

2,610,575 

2,241,476 

J^ebt at Peace of Paris 

Debt paid during peace 

1703 

};iH, 805,430 
10,281,795 

4,852,0.51 

380,480 

Debt at commencement of tlie American 
War 

Debt contracted during the war 

1775 

128,583,035 

121,207,993 

4,471,571 

4,980,201 

Debt at Peace of Versailles 

Debt paid during the peace 

1783 

219,851,028 

5,732,993 

9,451,772 

149,444 

Debt at the commencement of the French 
Revolutionary War 

Debt contracted during war 

1793 

1 

I 

211,118,635 

270,088,400 

9,302,328 

9,341,397 

Debt at Peace of Amiens . 

Debt contracted during renewal of war 
before Buonaparte’s first expulsion 

i 1802 

1 180.3 

520,207,101 

222,407,900 

18,043,725 
: 8,003,951 

! 

Debt at Buonaparte’s first expulsion 

Debt contracted during second renewal 
of war 

i 1811 

1 , , 

i 

712,015,007 

30,580,804 

26,647,676 

1,480,131 

1815 
1810 i 

1 

773,195,931 

14,519,277 

28.128,107 

476,095 

Debt at Buonaparte's second expulsion . 
Debt paid during year of peace 



758,040,054 

27,652,012 


■r 
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IV. 

The following Table exhibits the Progressive Advance of the State 
Revenue from the time of William the Conqueror. 



Years. 

Sterling Money. 




£ 

William I 

1066 

400,000 

William Rufus 

1087 

050,000 

Henry I, .... . 

1100 

300,000 

Stephen ..... 

1R35 

250,000 

Henry 11. .... . 

1154 

200,000 

Richard 1. . 

1180 

150,000 

John ...... 

I 109 

1 00,000 

Henry III. . 

1214 

80,000 

Edward I. . 

1272 

150,000 

Edward 1 1 

l.‘'>07 

1 00,000 

Edward HI 

1047 

154,139 

Richard 11. . 

1077 

180,000 

Henry I\^ 

1809 

100,000 

Henry V, , , . • * 

1418 

70,043 

Henvv VI 

1422 

04,970 

Edward IV 

1460 

i 

Edward V. . 

1488 

' 100,000 

Richard III.. 

’ 1488 I 

1 \ 

Henry VI I i 

: 1485 1 

i 400,000 

Henry VHI I 

1500 

800,000 

Edward \T. . . . . . j 

; 1547 

400,000 

Mary ......; 

1558 ; 

450,000 

Elizabeth ..... 

1558 

500,000 

James I. .... . 

1602 

000,000 

Charles 1. . . . . . j 

1625 

895,819 

The Commonwealth . . . r 

1 n ift I 

i 1,517,247 

Charles II. . . . . . 


1 1,800,000 

James II. . . - . . 

1684 

2,001,855 

William HI 

1688 

3,895,205 

Anne ...... 

1706 

5,691,805 

George I. .... . 

1714 

0,762,643 

George II. . 

1727 

8,522,540 

George HI. . . . . . ; 

1760 ! 

8,800,000 

George IV. . 

1810 


William IV. . 

1830 

54,840,190 

Victoria. 
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V. 

The following Table shows the Annual Sums raised by Taxes and 
Loans from 1793 to 1815, both inclusive. 


MONEY RAISED. 


Years. 

By Taxes. 

By Loans. 

Total. 

■ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1793 

17,170,400 

4,500,000 

21,670,400 

1794 

17,308,411 

11,000,000 

28,308,411 

1795 

17.858,454 

18.000,000 

35,858,454 

1*96 

18,737,700 

25,500,000 

44,237,760 

1797 

20,054,050 

32,500,000 

53,154,650 

1798 

30,202,915 

17,000,000 

47,202,915 

1799 

35,229,908 

18,500,000 

53,729.968 

1800 

33,896,404 

20,500,000 

54,396,464 

1801 

35,415,090 

28,000,000 

03,415,096 

1802 

37,240,213 

25,000,000 

02,240,213 

1803 

37,077,063 

15,2(12,931 

52.879,994 

1804 

45,359,442 

20,104,221 

05,403,603 

1805 

49,659,281 

27,931,482 

77,590.763 

1806 

53,304,254 

20,186,155 

73,790,409 

1807 

58,390,225 

23,889,257 

82,279.482 

1808 

01,538,207 

20,470,765 

82,014,972 

1809 

03,405,294 

23„304,691 ' 

86,709,985 

1810 

00,081 ,300 

22,428,788 

89.110,154 

1811 

64,703,870 

27,416,829 

92,180,699 

1812 1 

03,109,854 

40,251,684 

103,421.538 

1813 

60,925,835 

54.020,822 

120,952,657 

1814 

09,084,192 

47.159,697 

116,843,889 

1815 

70,403,418 

46,087,003 

1 

110,491,051 


1,034,070,062 

1 589,200,925 

1 

j 1,623,943,587 


VI. 

Estimated Amount of Profit derived by the Hank from the Circu- 
lation of Promissory Notes and for Government Business. 

Circulation . . . 20,000,000 

Government Deposits 4,000,000 

24,000,000, of which 2-3rds are estimated to be in- 
vested ill Securities and l-3rd in Bullion. 
Securities 16,000,000 ; viz. — ^ 

9,000,000 in Exchequer Bills, at 2) per cent. . . 202,500 

800,000 Stock, at 3 per cent 24,000 


Carried forward 


226,500 
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APPENDIX VI. — continued. 

Brought forward . . . 226,500 

1,000,000 Advances for Circulation on Discounts, 


3 per cent 00,000 

500,000 Country Discount, 3^ per cent. . . . 17,500 

4,700,000, 4| per cent 193,875 


467,875 

Deduct £ 

Expense of Circulation 106,000 

Expense of Government Deposits . . 10,000 

Stamp Duty on Circulation .... 70,000 

One per cent, on Capital, held by Govern- 
ment, at 3 per cent 147,000 

030,000 


PuBi>ic Debt. 

Amount received from Government for manage- 
ment of the Public Debt, for the year ending 5th 
April, 1832, including Life Annuities . . . 251,000 

Management of Life Annuities proposed to be 

transferred 3,000 


£ 

134,875 


Deduct £ 

Expenses for management of National Debt 164,000 
Average of Forgeries for 10 years past 40,000 



248,000 


204,000 

44,000 


\>V 



X‘178,875 



EXPENSE OF THE FUNDE^l^EBT. 


Vk 


VII. 

V ?» ■ 

An Accoun'J’ of the Expense for conducting the!^)iimnef 
Fun])ED Debt, for the year 1831, made up as nearly as 
could be ascertained. 


No. of 
Clerks, 
&c. 


Items of Expense. 


13 

29 

58 

7 

7 

69 

12 

13 

23 

3 

12 

J2 

0 

1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

3 

4 
4 
4 
1 
4 

33 

65 


24 


Long Annuity Office 
3 Per Cent. Reduced 
Consol Office 
Interior . 

Life Annuity Office, ^c. 
New 3/. 1(L. Per Cents. 8cc. 
R(‘gister Office 
Power of Attorney Office 
Cdieque Office 
Child' Cashi(‘r’s Office 
Dividend Warrant Office* . 
Dividend Pay Office 
Public Drawing 
(leiicral Cash Book 
Exclu‘([ucr Office* 

Chii'f Accountants 
Chief Cashiers 


Journal 


Store-k('cj)i‘r 


Messengers and Doorkeepers, 

liiilf’ of 460/. 

Messengers 

.. 3;J6/. 

Ditto 

„ 344/. 

Gate-porters 

n 432/. 

Housekeeper 

., 92/. 

Secretaries 

•„ 2,532/. 


House-porters and Watchmen 
Clerks for general contingencies ; addition 
ance at various times of the year, and 
absence, sickness, &c. ; the number 
above specified appertaining to the sever; 
being the minimum with wliich the bui 
be conducted 

Clerks, the assistance afforded during the 


al 


assist- 
supply 
Clerks 
al offices 
smess can 

shutting 


of the Stocks . . . . 

Signing Warrants for Dividends . 

Emoluments and (iratuities to the above Clerks 
Pensions of Retired Clerks from Stock Offices 


4/75 


IS of the 
the same 


Amount, 


£ 

3,000 

6,685 

13,324 

2,245 

1,608 

14,542 

2,801 

3,467 

3,190 

1,040 

2,410 

2,973 

588 

350 

1,200 

2,373 

2,000 

489 

370 

230 

168 

172 

216 

46 

1,226 

2,690 


6,918 

2,554 

520 

16,860 

12,557 


415 


Carried forward 


108,812 
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Appendix VIL — continued. 


No. of 
Clerks, 

Items of Expense. 

Amount. 

Ac. 




£ 

415 

Brought forward 

108,812 


Dividend Warrant- paper 

536 


Stationer ..... 

4,988 


Pen -cutter ..... 

305 


Printer ..... 

1,767 


Solicitor’s Bill ..... 

1,000 


Coals . . .... 

550 

i 

I 

Candles and Oil 

515 

1 

j 

Rent ...... 

26,664 

1 

Sundries: viz. — Nightly Superintendents, 252/.; 



Refreshment for Soldiers, 224/. ; Clothes for 
Porters, 327/. ; Allowance to Directors. 4,000/. ; 



Taxes, 2,6 14/.; and various Disbursements result- 
ing from the management of the National Debt . 

18,966 

415 

£ 

164,103 


VIII. 

An Account of the Expense attending^ the Circulation of the 
Promissory Notes and Post Bills of the Bank of England, 
both London and the Branches, for the year 1831, exclusive of the 
Stamp Duty paid to G o vor union t. 


No. of 
C Jerks, 
Ac. 


6 

6 

25 

25 

9 

23 

7 

56 

74 

231 


Items of Expense. 


I 


Amount. 


Storekeeper’s Office for Bank Notes 
Engraver, Mould Makers, and Assistants 
Bank Note Office for Stamping . 


three) 

Bank Note Pay Office 
Inspectors and investigators 
Post Bill Office . 

Cash-book Office 
Accountant’s Office 

Carried forward 


1 


— 

1 

£ 


1,390 


1,283 


5,575 

c first 

10,950 


2,352 


5,782 


1,430 


4,035 


4,350 

* 

37,147 
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Appendix VIII. — continued. 


No. of 
Clerks, 
&c. 

Items of Expense. 

Amount. 



£ 

231 

Brought forward 

37,147 

3 

Messengers and Doorkeepers, one- quarter of 460/, 

113 

4 

Messengers . . „ 336/. 

84 

4 

Ditto . . „ 344/. 

86 

4 

(late- porters . . ,, 432/. 

108 

1 

I Ioiis(‘kcepcr . . „ 9^/. 

23 

4 

Secretaries . . „ 2,332/. 

633 


House-porters ..... 

485 


Printers’ and Engravers’ Wages , . . I 

.5,163 


Cost of Bank Note Paper, cVc. 

4,866 


Pensions ..... 

10,912 


Gratuities ..... 

3,783 


Stationer . . . . . ' 

196 


Pen-cutt('r . . . . . 

142 


Printer . . . . . 1 

426 


Solicitors’ Bills, 8cc, .... 

1,246 


Coals . . . . . . 

58 


Candles and Oil .... 

130 


Rent ...... 

Sundries: viz. — Nightly Superintendents, 252/.; 
Refreshments for Soldiers, 224/. ; Clothes for 
Porters, 327/, ; Allowance to Directors, 2,000/.; 
Taxes 1,307/. ; and various Disbursements result- 

6,688 


ing from the Circulation of Bank Notes 

Expenses attending the Circulation of 2,500,000/. 
of Branch Bank of England Notes at Eleven 

5,163 


Branches ..... 

28,308 

251 

£ 

j 105,962 
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IX. — Expenses incurred in the Banking Department of the Bank 
of England for the year ending* 29th Feb. 1832. 


No. of 



Clerks, 

See, 

Items of Expense. 

Amount. 

2 

Accountant's Branch Banks 

£ 

346 

26 

Accountant’s Drawiiij^ Office 

5,392 

5 

Ditto Discount 

1,640 

3 

Discount Cheque .... 

890 

5 

Chancery and Exclieijiior 

1,147 

1 

Stoi^keeper ..... 

340 

4 

Chief C.ashier's Office . . . . 

1,241 

3 

Bullion Office . . . . . 

1,060 

3 

In-Tellers . . . . . 

502 

18 

Private Drawing- Office . . . . ! 

2,653 

6 

Public ditto . . . . 

604 

11 

Discount Office, and for Discounted Ihlls unpaid . 

3,260 

19 

Bill Office ..... I 

3,265 

10 

Out-Tellers . . . . . ^ 

2,338 

5 

Clearers ..... 

928 

15 

Cash-book Office .... 

2,700 

4 

General (\ish-book Office 

1,008 

8 

Branch Banks’ Offici* .... 

1,596 

9 

Bullion-porters ..... 

586 

3 

Messengers and Doorkeepers, one-(juarter of 460^. 

115 

4 

Ditto . . ,, 336/. 

84 

4 

Ditto . . ,, 344/. 

86 

4 

Gate-port(‘rs . . ,, 432/. 

108 

1 

Housekeeper . . ,, 92/. 

23 

4 

Secretaries . . 2,532/. | 

633 

10 

I louse-porters . . . . . 

815 

1 

W'atchmaii and Lainplighbu* 

100 


Emoluments and Gratuities of the above . 

9,227 


Pensions . . . , . 

7,775 


Stationer ..... 

288 


Pen Cutter 

104 


Printer ..... 

342 


Solicitors’ Bills,. &c. . , . . i 

315 


Coals . . ' . 

134 


Candles, Oil, <S:c. .... 

133 


Kent ...... 

Sundries ; viz. — Nightly Superintendents, 252/. ; 
Kefreshments for Soldiers, 224/. ; Clothes for 
Porters, 327/. ; Allowance to Directors, 2,000/. ; , 

Taxes, 1,307/.; and various Disbursetneuts residt- 

6,668 


ing from the above Offices 

5,017 


Expenses at 1 1 Branches . . . . ! 

( 5,702 

188 

'£09,105 


ASSETS AND CAPITAL OF THE BANK. 
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On the 29th of February, 1832, the date of the latest published Return, the disposab 
Assets and Capital of the Bank were as Mows : 


Bank notes and post bills out- 
standing 


it- j By advances on Government 

. 18,051,710 j securities and Exchequer 


Public Deposits : — 

Drawing accounts . 2,034,790 

Balance of audit bills 550,550 

Lifeannuitiesunpaid 85,030 
Annuities for terms 
of years . . 38,300 

Exchequer bills de- 
posited . . 490,000 

Private Deposits ; — 

Drawing accounts . 

Various other debts 

Balance in favour of 
Bank 


: Bills charged on the grow- 
I ing produce of the Conso- 
j lidated Fund, ending 5th 
April, 1832 . . . 3,428,340 

Do. do. 5th July, 1832 . 697,000 

Do. do. on supplies, 1825 , 7,600 

Do. do 2,000 


By advances to the trustees 
3,198,730 appointed by 3rd George 
IV^ towards the purchase 
5,683,8/0 of an annuity of i,555,740 
54,560 for 44 years, from 5tli 

April, 1823 

Other Credits : — 

2,637,760 Exchequer Bills . . 2,700,000 

j Stock j)urchased . . 764,600 

City Bonds . . . 500,000 

j Bills and notes discounted . 2,951,970 
On mortgage . . . 1,452,100 

/ London Dock Company . 227,500 

On various other securities 570,690 

j By cash and builion .... 

/ The Bank hold of Govern- 

/ ment 3 per Cent. Stock . 14,686,800 

While there is due by the 
Bank to its proprietors only 14,553,000 


4,134,94 


. 10,897,86 


9,166,86;^ 

5,293,15| 


Leaving a surplus of . 


29,626,630 | 


29,620,631 


The surplus of the Bank at the date referred to was, for standing capital 

•Surplus profit 

Value of the Bank building, estimated at 


One-fonrth part of the £^14,553,000 having since the above period been paid off by 
Cuveritment, amounting to . 


14,553, 00| 
2,637,761 
1 , 000 , 00 ;^ 

18,190,761 

3,038,251 


Total surplus 


14,552,51^ 
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XI. 

The following is an Account of the Number of Licences to Country 
Bankers in Elaglaud, and the Number of Commissions of Bank- 
ruptcy issued against Country Bankers in each of the following 
years ; — 


Years. 

Licences. Bankrupts. 

Years. 

1 

Licences. 

} Bankrupts. 

1809 

! 702 

4 

1821 

781 

10 

1810 

i 782 , 

20 

1822 

776 

9 

1811 

789 

4 

1823 j 

779 

9 

1012 

i 823 

17 

1824 1 

788 ! 

10 

1813 

; 922 

8 

1825 

797 1 

37 

1814 

i 940 

27 

1826 1 

809 , 

48 

1815 

916 

25 

1827 I 

668 1 

8 

1816 

831 

37 

1828 1 

672 j 

3 

1817 

752 

3 

1829 j 

677 1 

3 

1818 

i 765 

3 

1830 1 

671 1 

14 

1819 

I 787 , 

13 

1831 j 

641 ! 

— 

1820 

: 764 

4 

1832 

636 

— 


Total, 316 in 24 years. 


XII. 


Transfer Days at the Bank, South Sea, and India House. 

Dividends due. 

/ April 5th. 


Bank Stock. — Tues. Thurs. and I'ri. 

3 per Cent. Reduced. — Tues. Wed. Thurs. and Fr 
3^ per Cent. 1818. — Tues. Thurs. and Fri. 

3 per Cent. 1726. — Tues. and Thurs. 

3 per Cent. Consols. — Tncs. Wed. Thurs. and Fri. 
3| per Cent. Reduced. — Tues. Wed. Thurs. and Fri. 
Long Annuities to 1860. — Mon. Wed. and Fri. 

New 3|^ per Cents. — Tues. WTd. Thurs. and Fri. 
New 5 per Cents. — Tues. Wed. and Fri. 

Annuities for terms of years ending 10th of October, 

1859, per 10th George IV. — Tues. Thurs. and Sat, 
Annuities for terms of years ending 5th of January, 

1860, per 10th George IV. — Tues. Thurs. and Sat 
Life Annuities, if transferred between January 5th 

and April 3th, or between July 5th and October 9th 
Life Annuities, if transferred between April 5th and 
July 4th, or between October 10th and January 4th 


j October 10th. 

) January 5th. 
(July 5th. 

J April 5th. 

I October 10th. 

I January 5th. 
(July 5th. 
(April 5th. 

( October 10th. 

) January 5th. 
jjuly 3th. 
(January 5th. 

) July 5th. 

J April 5th. 
(October 10th 
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At the South Sea House* 
per Cents. — Mon. Wed. and Fri. 

3 per Cent. Old Annuities. — Mon. Wed. Fri. 

3 per Cent. New Annuities. — Tues. Thurs. and Sat. 

* 3 per Cents. 1751. — Tues. and Thurs. 

At the East India House, 

India Stock.— Tues. Thurs. and Sat 

Interest on India Bonds due 

Tickets for preparing transfer of stock must be given in at each office 
before one o^clock : at the East India House, before two o’clock. Private 
transfers may be made at other times than as above, the books not being 
shut, by paying at the Bank and India House 2.y. Qd. extra for each 
transfer : at the South Sea House 3^. Qd, 

Transfers at the Bank must be made by half-past two o’clock, at the 
India House by three, at the South Sea House by two, on Saturday 
by one. 

Expense of transfer in — 

Bank Stock, for 25/. and under, 9s , ; above that sum, 12^. 

India Stock, for 10/. and under, 1/. 106\; above that sum, 1/. 14.?. 

South Sea Stock, if under 100/., Oi*. 6d . ; above that sum, 12^. 

Powers of attorney for the sale or transfer of stock to be left at the 
Bank, 8cc. for examination one day before they can be acted upon : if 
for receiving dividends it is sufficient to leave the power of attorney at 
the time when the first dividend on the stock named in the power becomes 
payable. 

The expense of a power of attorney on all Government stock is 
1/. H. 6c/., but for Bank, India, and South Sea Stock it is 1/. IH. 6d, 
Probates for wills, letters of administration, and proofs of the death of a 
stockholder must be left at the Bank, &c. for registration from two to 
three clear days, exclusive of holidays. 

Stock cannot be added to any account, whether single or joint, in 
which the decease of the individual, or one or more of a joint party, has 
taken place; and the decease to be proved as soon as practicable. Powers 
of attorney, in case of the death of a party or parties granting it, become 
void. 


January. 

July. 

March Gist. 
September 30th. 


January 5th. 
July 5th. 
April 5th. 
October 10th. 



XIH. 

Sir Isaac Newton^s Report on the Coinage. 

In obedience to your Lordships’ orders of reference of the 12th of 
August, that 1 should lay before your Lordships a state of the gold and 
silver coins of this kingdom in weight and fineness, and the value of 
gold in proportion to silver, with ray observations and opinions, and 

2 I 
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what method may be best for preventing the melting down of the silver 
coin, I humbly represent that a pound weight of troy gold, eleven ounces 
fine and one ounce alloy, is cut into forty-four and half guineas, and a 
pound weight of silver, eleven ounces two pennyweights fine and eighteen 
pennyweights alloy, is cut into sixty-two shillings, and, according to this 
rate, a pound weight of fine gold is worth fifteen pounds’ weight six 
ounces seventeen penfiyweights and five grains of fine silver, reckoning a , 
guinea at 11, Is, 6d. in silver money. But silver in bullion exportable 
is usually worth two pence or three pence per ounce more than in coin, 
and if at a medium such bullion of standard alloy be valued at five 
shillings and four pence halfpenny per ounce, a pound weight of fine 
gold will be w'orth fourteen pounds* weight ten tmnces twelve penny- 
weights nine grains of fine silver in bullion, and at this rate a guinea is 
worth but so much silver as would make twenty shillings and eight 
pence. When ships are lading for the East Indies the demand of silver 
for exportation raises the price to 5s, 8d, per ounce or above ; but I 
consider not those extraordinary cases. 

“ A Spanish pistole was coined for thirty- two reas, or four pieces of 
eight reas, usually called pieces of eight, and is of equal alloy, and the 
sixteenth part of the weight thereof; and a moedaof Portugal was coined 
for ten crusadoes of silver, and is of equal alloy. Gold is therefore in 
Spain and Portugal of sixteen times more value tlian silver of equal 
weight and allov according to the standard of those kingdoms, at which 
rate a guinea is worth twenty -two shillings and one penny. But this 
high price keeps their gold at home in great plenty, and carries away 
the Spanish silver into all Europe, so that at home tliey make their pay- 
ments in gold, and will not pay in silver without a premium. Upon the 
coming in of a Plate fleet the premium ceases or is hut small, but, as their 
silver goes away and becomes scarce, the premium increases, and is most 
currently about six per cent., which, being abated, a guinea becomes 
worth about twenty shillings and ninepence in Spain and Portugal. 

“ In France a pound weiglit of fine gold is reckoned worth fifteen 
pounds weight of fine silver; in raising or falling their money their kings’ 
edicts have sometimes varied a little from this proportion in excess or 
defects, but the variations have been so little that I do not here consider 
them. 

“ By the edict of IVTay, 1709, a new pistole was coined for four new 
lewises, and is of equal alloy, and the fifteenth j)art of the weight thereof, 
except the errors of their mints; and by the same edict fine gold is valued 
at fifteen times its weight of fine silver, and at this rate a guinea is worth 
twenty shillings and eightpence halfpenny. I consider not here the con- 
fusion made in the monies in France by frequent edicts to send them to 
the mint and give the king a tax out of them ; I consider the value only 
of gold and silver in proportion to one another. 

‘‘ The ducats of Holland, Hungary, and the Empire were lately 
current in Holland among the common people in their markets and 
ordinary affairs at five guilders in .specie and five stivers, and commonly 
changed for so much silver moneys in three guilder pieces, as guineas 
are with us for twenty-one shillings and sixpence sterling, at which rate 
a guinea is worth twenty shillings and 7}d. 
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“ According* to tlie rate of gold to silver in Italy, Poland, Denmark, 
and Sweden, a guinea is worth about twenty shillings and 7rf. 6c?. 5o?. or 
4c?. ; for the proportion varies a little within the several governments in 
those countries. In Sweden gold is lowest in proportion to silver, and 
this hath made that kingdom, which formerly was content with copper 
money, abound of late with silver, sent thither, I suspect, for naval stores. 

* ‘‘ In the end of King William’s reign and the first year of the late 
Queen, when foreign coins abounded in England, I caused a great many 
of them to be assayed in the Mint, and found by the assays that fine 
gold was to fine silver in Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, Italy, 
Germany, and the Northern kingdoms, in the proportions above men- 
tioned, errors of the mints excepted. 

In China and Japan one pound weight of fine gold is worth but nine 
or ten pounds weight of fine silver ; and in the East Indies it may be 
worth twelve ; and this low price of gold, in proportion to silver, carries 
away the silver from all Ihirope ; so then by the course of trade and 
exchange between nation and nation in all Europe fine gold is to fine 
silver as 14^, or fifteen to one, and a guinea at the same rate is worth 
between twenty shillings and five pence and twenty shillings and 8^d. 
except in extraordinary cases, as when a Plate fleet is just arrived in 
Spain, or ships are laden here for the East Indies, which cases I do not 
here consider. And it appears by experience, as well as by reason, that 
silver flows from tliose places where its value is lowest in proportion to 
gold, as from Spain to all Europe, and from all Europe to the East 
Indies, China, and Japan, and that gold is most plentiful in those places in 
which its value is highest in proportion to silver, as in Spain and England. 

It is the demand for exportation which hath raised the price of 
exportable silver about two pence or three pence in the ounce above 
that of silver in coin, and hath thereby created a temptation to export 
or melt down the silver coin rather than give two pence or three pence 
more for foreign silver ; and the demand for exportation arises from the 
higher price of silver in other places than in England in proportion to 
gold, that is, from tlio higln'r price of gold in England than in other 
places, in projiortion to silver, and therefore may be diminished by lower- 
ing the value of gold in proportion to silver. 

If cfold in England or silver in the h^ast Indies could be brought 
down so low as to In^ar the same proportion to one another in both places, 
there would be here no greater demand for silver than for gold to be 
exported to India, and if gold were lowered so as only to have the same 
proportion to the silver money in England which it bath to silver in the 
east of Europe, there would be no temptation to export silver rather than 
gold to any other part of Europe, and to coin]>ass this last there seems 
nothing more requisite than to teke off about lOr/. or 12rf. from the 
guinea, so that the gold may hear the same proportion to the silver 
money in England which it ought to do by the course of trade and 
exchange in Europe ; but if only sixpence were taken off at present it 
would diminish the temptation lo export or melt down the silver coin, 
and by the effects would show hereafter better than can appear at present 
what further reduction would hv most convenient for the public. 

In the last year of King William the dollars of Scotland, worth about 

2 1 2 
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4^. were put away in the north of England for five shillings, and 
at this price began to flow in upon us. I gave notice thereof to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, and they ordered the collectors of taxes 
to forbear taking them, and thereby put a stop to the mischief. 

“ At the same time the Icwidcrs of France, which were worth but 
seventeen shillings and three farthings apiece, passed in England for 
seventeen shillings and sixpence. I gave notice thereof to the Lord# 
Commissioners of the Treasury, and his late Majesty put out a procla- 
mation that they should go but for seventeen shillings, and thereupon 
these came to the IMint, and 1,400,000/. were coined out of them ; and if 
the average of 5}f/. a lewider sufficed at that time to bring into England 
so great a quantity of French money, and the advantages of three 
farthings in a lewider to bring it to the Mint, the advantage of 9^cl, in 
a guinea or above may have been sufficient to bring the great quantity 
of gold which hath been coined in these last fifteen years, without any 
foreign money. 

Some years ago the Portugal moedas were received in the West of 
England at twenty-eight shillings apiece. Upon notice from the Mint 
that they were worth only twenty-seven shillings and seven pence, the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury ordered their receivers of taxes to 
take them at no more than 27s, Gd ; afterwards, many gentlemen in the 
West sent up a petition to the Treasury that the receivers might take 
them again at 28s,; the nation would lose five pence a piece — rejected 
the petition. And, if the advantage to the merchant of five pence in 28s, 
did pour that money in upon us, much more hath an advantage to the 
merchant of 9^c/. in a guinea, or above, been able to bring into the Mint 
great quantities of gold without any foreign silver, and may be able to 
do so still, till the cause be removed. 

If things be let alone till silver money be a little scarcer, the gold 
will fall of it.sclf, for people are always backward to give silver for gold, 
and will in a little time refuse to make payments in silver without a 
premium, as they do iu Spain, and this premium will be an abatement in 
the value of the gold ; and so the question is whether gold shall be 
lowered by the Government or let alone till it falls of itself by the want 
of silver money. 

It may be said that there arc great quantities of silver in plate, and 
if the plate were coined there would be no want of silver money. But 
I reckon that silver is safer from exportation in the form of plate than 
in the form of money, because of the greater value of silver and fashion 
together, and therefore I am not for coining the plate till the temptation 
to export the silver money, which is a profit of two pence and three 
pence per ounce, be diminished ; for as often as men are necessitated to 
send away money for answering debts abroad, there will be a temptation 
to send away silver rather than gold, because of the profit, which is 
almost four per cent. ; and for the same reason foreigners will choose to 
send hither their gold rather than their silver. 

“ All which is most humbly submitted to your Lordships’ great 
wisdom. 

“ Isaac New^ton.” 

“ Min/ Office, 21 Septr, 1717 .” 
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XIV. 

An abridged Account of the Process of Coining Money at the 

Mint. 

The coining of metallic money was originally performed by the 
^hammer, and afterwards hy what was called the screw press, or mill and 
screw. 

Almost all the money now coined in this kingdom is from bullion 
received from the Bank of England, and first delivered to the Master 
of the Mint’s Assay Office : ” here it is received into what is called the 
strong-hold, and there kept till its fineness is ascertained, in order that 
its true value may be computed. When this is done, the parties deposit- 
ing it are desired to attend at the office of receipt and delivery to witness 
its weight, and to be informed of its fineness, and consequently of its 
value ; the standard weight of the bullion being determined by the 
calculation of the respective officers. 

It is next delivered to the melting-house, vdiich is furnished with a 
variety of apparatus adapted not only to the melting, but to the lifting in 
and out of the pots containing the precious metals with safety, ease, and 
expedition. The silver is melted in pots of cast-iron, and run into plates 
ten inches long, seven wide, and about five-eighths of an inch thick ; the 
gold is melted in pots of blacklead, carburet of iron, and run into plates 
ton inches in length, four in breadth, and three-eighths of an inch in 
thickness. The furnaces used are air furnaces, and the fuel is coke. 

From the melting-house the plates are carried to the roUmg-mills, 
where they are first hot-rolled, that is, made red hot in a furnace adapted 
to the ptirpose, and passed through a pair of cast-iron rollers. There 
are four pairs of rollers, which arc put in motion by a steam-engine of 
thirty-horse power. The metal being brought to a blood-red heat is 
taken out by a man with a pair of smith’s tongs, and immediately re- 
turned by another man, and again passed thro\igh while hot two or three 
times, by which it is greatly extended ; after this it is annealed. 

When finished, the plates of silver are about S-lGths of an inch thick ; 
they are then cut into slips by a pair of circular shears, attached to the 
shafts by which the rollers are worked ; after which they are finished in 
what is called the adjusting rollers, which are also made of cast-iron, and 
very finely polished. In this process the slips are rolled cold, and, when 
a piece cut from the middle of each is found of the proper standard 
weight, they are carried to another apartment, called the cutting-out 
room, containing twelve machines worked by a steam-engine of sixteen- 
horse power. 

With these machines the blank pieces are cut out from the strips, just 
mentioned, with great ease and velocity. The only manual labour 
required is that performed by a boy nine or ten years old, at each 
machine. He quickly learns the art of presenting the laminae to the cutters, 
which instantly cut out the blank pieces of metal ; these so struck fall 
through a hole that leads to a box placed below to receive them. Each 
machine will cut sixty pieces in a minute ; of course the twelve will pro- 
duce 720 in a minute, or 43,200 in an hour. Formerly these machines 
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were worked by hand by a man or boy at each cutter ; but no manual 
labour can operate so accurately and well as the power obtained by the 
steara-ongine. The instruments with which the blanks are cut are 
called bed and punch : they are made of steel, of the exact diameter of the 
piece of money required. 

From this apartment the blanks are carried to the adjusting room, 
where every piece is most accurately weighed, the gold twice at leasi^ 
the silver once. Those pieces which are found too heavy are reduced by 
the file, and those that prove too light, which occasionally occurs, are 
remelted. 

The blanks, now properly adjusted, are carried to the milling room : 
this process being a secret, by the very constitution of the Mint no one 
is allowed to enter the room. This has always been the case since the 
time of Peter Blondeau, who introduced the milling in 1662, as appears 
by Foulkes in his Tables of English Coins, in which he observes, and the 
observation holds good even now, ‘‘ It may be noted that this practice of 
keeping secret the manner of edging the money is still observed in our 
Mint, all those wdio are interested with it being sworn not to discover it.’* 

The blanks when milled are annealed or softened in order that they 
may be fitted to receive the impression. The next operations are j)ickling 
and cleaning : the process of pickling is to throw the pieces of gold thus 
annealed into a strong solution of super-sulphate of potash. 

When the pieces are properly blanched they are taken into another 
room to be dried and cleaned, which operation is performed by agitation 
in sieves containing sawdust, over a slow lire. 

They are now taken to what is properly called the coining room. In 
this apartment there are eight coining presses worked by a ten-horse 
power steam-engine. The a})artnient in winter is heated by steam, so as to 
be kept at an uniform temperature. The macliines are worked with the 
most ]>erfect accuracy, and with such rapidity, that each will produce 
above 60 coins in a minute ; and on the average, allowing for the neces- 
sary delays in working, 40 pieces of money, that is, 620 sovereigns, See, 
will pass through the eight machines in a minute, or about 1 9,200 in 
an hour. 

These machines require one boy of ten or twelve years of age to each, 
who, by supplying the machines with the planchets, runs no risk of 
injury to his fingers, as the machine contains in itself a self-feeder or 
layer-on, the business of the boy being only to fill the layer-on through 
a tube with the blanks. From this tube the machine places the blanks 
on the die, and, when struck, displaces them. 

The two faces of the coin are struck at once, the upper and under die 
being both engraved for the purpose. The dies are the workmanship 
of an eminent engraver : he of course makes the patt(;rn upon soft steel ; 
from this many others are taken at an office in the Mint and hardened. 
The engraver is then called upon to verify the accuracy of the dies 
made use of with the pattern or mould which he has furnished. 

From the money when completely finished two pieces are taken from 
every fifteen pounds weight of gold, and two at least from every fifteen 
pounds weight of silver, one for the private assay within the Mint, and 
the other for the trial of the pix. 
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But as no Immau skill can be supposed capable of attaining to unerring 
correctness in the practice of any art, an allowance was wisely provided 
by our ancestors in early times for the failures in the practical part of 
coinage, which in their judgment were considered as inevitable. Ac- 
cordingly the Master of the Mint was permitted to vary from the express 
conditions of his indenture by certain small j)roportions of weight. This 
• allowance is technically called ‘‘ the remedy.” 


XV. 

A List of the Bubbles, as published in the year 1721. 

1. Sir Richard Steele’s Fish Pond. 

2. Garra way’s Fishery. 

3. Robbins’s Fishery for Gudgeons. 

4. Grand Fishery for Smelts. 

5. Greenland Fishery for Whales. 

6. Grand American Fishery. 

7. North American Fishery. 

8. New Greenland Fishery. 

9. Royal Fishery. 

10. Arthur More’s Fishery. 

11. Ten Millions Fislu'ry. 

12. William Melmes, in Exchange Alley, Insurance of Female Chastity. 

13. Mother Wyeborrow’s Machine. 

14. Wakefield for the more effectual Breeding of Ducks and Geese in 

Lancashire. 

15. Whilniorc’s Lottery Annuities. 

16. British Improvement. 

17. Trade to Harborougli. 

18. Long’s Meliorating of Oils. 

19. Baker s Annuities. 

20. Curing Herrings a la mode dc Ilagun Mogun. 

21. Pollington, Melting Sawdust and Shavings into Deal Boards of 

any length and free from Knots, 

22. Wild’s Insurance against Housebreakers. 

23. Wild’s Insurance against Highwaymen. 

24. Bele’s Bottomry. 

25. Codner’s Assurance for Lying. 

26. Briscoe’s Transmutation of Animals. 

27. Burridge’s Importation of Spanish Snuffs. 

28 . Plummer and Petty Insurance from Death by drinking Geneva. 

29. Carr’s Brewing in Milford Haven. 

30. Hurst’s Importation of Hair. 

31. Poppy Oil. 

32. Radish Oil. 
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33. Freek’s Annuities. 

84. Supplying Markets with Cattle, 

35. Lombard Office. 

86. Butter Manufactory. 

37. Woollen Manufactory. 

38. Shipping. 

39. Keet’s Bubbles. 

40. Taverner, Newfoundland. 

41. Loft, Houses for Newfoundland. 

42. Captain Clipperton’s Adventures. 

43. Fattening Hogs. 

44. Widows’ Pensions. 

45. Tin Plates. 

46. Trade to Sancta Crux. 

47. Turnpikes. 

48. Raw Silk. 

49. Fenny Lands. 

50. Wortley's Bubbles, 

51. Union Fire Office. 

52. Trade to the North Seas. 

53. Welsh Copper and Brass. 

54. Improvements in Tobacco in England. 

55. Curing of broken-windod Horses and Mares. 

56. Vaux, Exportation of Bay Salt. 

57. Curing of Lunatic Persons. 

58. Weldron’s Improvement of Waste (rround and Fattening Cattle, at 

the Cross Keys Tavern, Cornhill. 

59. Crutchley’s, at Jonatlian’s Coffee House, Insurance from Loss by 

Garraway’s Fishery. 

60. Daniel Defoe, Employing of Weavers. 

61. Sugar. 

62. Royal Exchange Insurance. 

63. Solomon Nunis Cuco, 

64. Pinder’s Improvement of Uncultivated Land in Lincolnshire. 

65. Old Chitty, for Serving the Navy with Provisions. 

66. For Clothing the Army. 

67. Foster's Auction. 

68. James Lunce’s Adventures. 

69. A New Invention for the more effectual Blacking. 

70. Exporting of Stockings. ' 

71. An Office for Supplying the King’s Stores with Powder and other 

Warlike Materials. 

72. A New Company for Importing of Brandies. 

73. La Cuze, for peat and refuse. 

74. The Grand Stuff Company. 

75. A New and Complete Method of Cleaning the Streets. 

76. Orphan’s Stock. 

77. Million Bank. 

78. Annuities for Lives, 

79. Stringer’s Bubbles. 
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80. Pindar’s Expedition to Madagascar for Suppressing of Piracy. 

81. Pinder’s invention for the more effectual making an Equinoctial 

Instrument for the Convenience of Ladies’ Hoop Petticoats. 

82. Tiling of Houses and insuring them. 

83. Exportation of Old Clothes. 

84. Node’s Expedition to the Caribee Islands and Sancta Crux. 

85. Insuring Children’s Fortunes. 

86. Employing the Poor for the ease of the Parishes. 

87. Irish Proprietary Sail Cloth Company. 

88. Potato Starch. 

89. Lamb’s Wool Manufactory. 

90. Settlement in the Margravine of Azilia. 

91. (Title not mentionablc.) 

92. Malt and Hops. 

93. Kect’s Loan. 

94. Davis’ Straits Fishery. 

95. Flard Soap. 

96. Long’s Pennsylvania. 

97. Swords from Iron. 

98. Transmutation of Metals. 

99. Steel from Iron. 

100. King George’s New Market. 

101. Overall’s Fire Office. 

102. Overflowed Lands. 

103. Building of Houses. 

104. Grand Fishery. 

105. Emptying Houses of Office. 

106. A Second, more beneficial and less Offensive than the former, for 

Emptying Houses of Office. 

107. Mutual Insurance for Ships. 

108. Shales for Ships. 

109. Ditto for Ships. 

JIO. John’s Coffee House for Ships. 

111. Marine for Ships. 

112. Tymond’s Trade to Germany. 

113. Importing of Negroes. 

114. Asgil Evans, for Serving the Navy with Bread and Cheese. 

115. Maton’s South Sea Hops. 

116. Symon’s Assurance on Lives. 

117. Baker’s Second Edition of Assurance on Lives. 

118. Bohemia Islands. 

119. Orkney Islands. 

120. Rock Salt. 

121. Ditto. 

122. Swason and Rummer. 

123. Salutation Permits. 

124. Lending Money to Necessitous Persons. 

125. Office for Curing the Venereal Disease. 

126. Puckle’s Machine. 

127. Felt Hats and Pantiles. 
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128. Coal Trade from Newcastle, 

129. Woollen Trade to Ireland. 

130. Rum Insurance. 

131. Old Insurance. 

132. Copper and Brass. 

133. Lustrings. 

134. Office for Maintaining Bastard Children. 

135. For Lending Money. 

136. Garraway s Lending upon Stock. 

137. Fleece Tavern for JLending upon Stock, 

138. Improvement of Hops. 

139. Building of Ships. 

140. Trade to Ireland. 

141. Trade to Scotland. 

142. Trade to Spain and Portugal. 

143. Erecting Houses of Office in the North of England and Scotland 

for the Convenience of Strangers and Travellers. 

144. Loan Office. 

145. Cheff 8 Hemp and Flax. 

146. Long’s FIcmp and Flax. 

147. Brand’s Sail Cloth. 

148. British Sail Cloth. 

149. British Insurance. 

150. Grand Dispensary. 

151. English Starch. 

152. Foreign Starch. 

153. Insurance for Houses. 

134. Pentode’s Gold and Silver. 

155. Paving the Streets of London. 

156. Lambert’s Improvement of Land. 

157. Serving London with Hay and Corn. 

158. River Oroonoko. 

159. Timber and Masts from Germany, 

160. Pasteboard and Packing-paper. 

161. River Douglas. 

162. Manchester Calicoes. 

163. Wellbee’s Gold and Silver MineB. 

164. Irish Sail Cloth, 

165. Making China in England. 

166. Making Calicoes in England, 

167. Long’s Salt. 

168. King George’s Salt. 

169. Queen Anne’s Salt. 

170. Silver Extract. 

171. Sadler’s Hall from Fires. 

172. Salter s Hall Remittance. 

173. Rose Office from F'ireB. 

174. Stockdon’s Remittance. 

175. Irish Insurance from Fire. 

176. Bleaching of Hair, 
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177. Coral Fishery. 

178. Water Engine. 

179. Holy Island, 

180. Women’s Silk Stockings and Men’s Breeches, 

181. Silk Worms. 

182. South Sea Hops. 

183. Greenland Fishery, 

184. National Permits. 

185. Globe Permits. 


' • XVI. 

liusH Banking Act. 

An Act to regulate the Issue of Bank Notes in Ireland, and to regulate 
the Repayment of certain Sums advanced by the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of Ireland for the Public Service — [8 k 9 Viet. c. 
37. — 21st July, 1845.] 

Nestrictinn on /bankers hj/ tu'enfij-Jirst and tvjenti/‘Scco7id George the 
Third (^Ireland) repealed ; and authorizi)ig Thinking Copartner'^ 
ships to earry on business in Dublin^ or leilhin fifty 'tniles thereof 
The preamble recites the Acts under which the Bank of Ireland has 
been established, and banking business hitherto carried on in Ireland, 
viz. — 21 Sc 22 (leo. III. c. lb (Ireland); 6 Geo. IV. c. 42 ; 1 Wm. 
IV. c. 32 ; 48 Geo. III. c. 103 ; 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 72 ; 3 & 4 Viet. c. 
75 ; and 7 8c 8 Viet. c. 32. 

See. 1. Enacts, 'fhat from and after the sixth day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five, so much of the said recited Act 
of the Parliament of Ireland of the twenty-first and twenty-second years 
of the reign of his Majesty King George the Third, as prohibits any 
body politic or corporate, erected or to be erected, other than the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland, or for any other persons 
whatsoever, united or to be united in covenants or partnership, exceeding 
the number of six persons, to borrow, owe, or take up any sum or sums 
of money on their bills or notes payable at demand, or at any less time 
than six months from the borrowing thereof, shall be and the same is 
hereby repealed ; and that from and after the said sixth day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight Imndredand forty-five, it shall and may be lawful 
for any persons exceeding six in number, united or to be united in socie- 
ties or partnerships, or for any bodies politic or ( orporate, to transact or 
carry on the business of bankers in Ireland, at Dublin, and at every place 
within fifty miles thereof, as freely as persons exceeding six in number, 
united as aforesaid, may lawfully carry on the same business at any place 
in Ireland beyond the distance of fifty miles from Dublin : Provided 
always, that every member of any such society, partnership, bodies 
politic or corporate, shall be liable and responsible for the due payment 
of all the debts and liabilities of the corporation or co-partnership of 
which such person shall be a member, any agreement, covenant, or con* 
tract to the coutrary notwithstanding. 
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Interest at 3^ per cent per annum made payable to Bank of Ireland, 

Sec. 2. — And be it Enacted, That from and after the passing of this 
Act, the repayment of the said sum of two million six hundred and 
thirty thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine pounds four shillings and 
eight pence, shall be and the same is hereby made chargeable upon the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
until Parliament shall otherwise provide ; and there shall be made pay- 
able, but subject to the condition of redemption hereinafter contained, at 
the receipt of Her IVIajesty's Exchequer in Dublin, to the Governor and 
Company of the said Bank of Ireland, out of the (Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in respect of the said 
capital sum of two million six hundred and thirty thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-nine pounds four shillings and eight pence, so now 
due by the public to the said Governor and Company, the aforesaid 
annuity of ninety-two thousand and seventy-six pounds eighteen shillings 
and five pence, being an interest or annuity at and after the rate of three 
pounds ten shillings per centum per annum, in the now lawful currency 
of the United Kingdom, by two equal half-yearly payments, without any 
defalcation or abatement, oii the fifth day of January and the fifth day of 
July in each year. 

Bank shall manage the Public Debt of Ireland^ and pay dividends 
without expense to (wovernment. 

Sec, 3. — And be it Enacted, That from and after the passing of this 
Act, the said (lovernor and Company of the Bank of Ireland shall, from 
time to time, and at all times during the continuance of their charter, and 
until the said corporations shall be dissolved pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act, continue to manage and to pay all interest, annuities, and 
dividends payable at the said Bank in res])ect of such part of the public 
debt as shall, for the time being, require to be transacted in Ireland, or 
in respect of any fund or stock created or to he created in consequence 
of any public loan, or funding of Exchequer Bills, or convt'rsion of stock 
in Ireland, or of any public annuities, whether for lives or for years, 
without making any charge to Her Majesty, her heirs or successors, or 
to the Lord High Treasurer or the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, for their trouble or expense in so doing, any law, usage, or 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Bank Corporation may be dissolved on Notice after \st January^ 1855. 

Sec. 4. — And be it Enacted, That, at any time after the first day of 
January, which will be in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five, upon twelve months* notice, to be published in the 
Publin Gazette by order of the Lord Lieutenant or other chief governor 
or governors of Ireland, that the said corporation of the Bank is to be 
dissolved, and upon repayment by Parliament to the said Governor and 
Company of the Bank of Ireland, or their successors, of the said sura of 
two million six hundred and thirty thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
nine pounds four shillings and eight pence, together with all arrears ot 
interest or annuity due in respect thereof, then and in such case the said 
interest or annuity shall, from and after the expiration of twelve months 
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after such notice published, cease and determine, and the said corporation 
shall be dissolved. 

Repeal of so much George II. c* 14, 6*. 15 (I.), as prohibits 

public Officers from being Partners in Banks. 

Sec. .5. — And whereas, by an Act passed in the Parliament of Ireland 
in the thirty-third year of his late Majesty King George the Second, 
intituled ‘‘ An Act for repealing an Act passed in this kingdom in the 
Eighth Year of the reign of King George thb First, intituled ‘ An Act 
for the better securing the paymi^nt of Bankers^ Notes, and for providing 
a more effectual remedy for the Security and Payment of Debts due by 
Bankers,’” it was among other things enacted that no person who by 
reason of any office, employment, deputation, or clerkship was then or 
should at any time thereafter be entrusted with the receipt, custody, or 
payment of public money, or any part of the public revenue of that 
kingdom, should, either singly or in partnership, so long as such person 
should continue in such offic(‘, employment, deputation, or clerkship, 
follow the trade or business of a banker, or by himself or by any person 
authorized by him issue or give any note or accountable receipt as a 
banker, or in partnership with any banker, or for profit or reward discount 
any promissory note or foredgu or inland bill of exchange ; and whereas 
it is expedient to repeal the said enactment : Be it therefore Enacted, 
That from and after tlic passing of this Act so much of the last-men- 
tioned Act as is herein recited shall be and the same is hereby repealed. 

Bank of England Notes not a Legal Tender in Ireland. 

Sec. (i. — And whereas by an Act passed in the third and fourth years 
of the reign of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled An 
Act for giving to the Corporation of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England certain privileges for a limited period,” under certain 
conditions, it was Enacted, I'liat from and after the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, unless and until Parliament 
should otherwise direct, a tender of a note or notes of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, expressed to bo payable to bearer on 
demand, should be a legal tender to the amount expressed in such note 
or notes, and should be taken to be valid as a tender to such amount for 
all sums above five ])ounds, on all occasions on which any tender of 
money may be legally made, so long as the Bank of England should 
continue to pay on demand their said notes in legal coin : provided al- 
ways, that no such note or notes should be deemed a legal tender of 
payment by the Governor and C'ompany of the Bank of England, or any 
branch bank of the said Governor and Company ; and whereas doubts 
have arisen as to the extent of the said enactment : for removal whereof, 
be it Enacted and declared, That nothing in the said last-recited Act 
contained shall extend, or bo construed to extend, to make the tender of 
a note or notes of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England a 
legal tender in Ireland : Provided also, That nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to prohibit the circulation in Ireland of the notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England as heretofore. 
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Oaths to he taken by Directors^ Sfc, of Bank of Ireland, 

Sec. 7. — And be it Enacted, That from and after the passing of this 
Act, it shall not be necessary for any governor, deputy-governor, or di- 
rector of the said Bank, before acting in the said several offices of trust, 
to make and subscribe the declaration pursuant to the Act of Parliament 
passed in the kingdom of Ireland, intituled “ An Act to prevent the 
further growth of Popery,’’ nor to take any other oaths than the oath of 
allegiance, the oath of qualification by possession of stock, and the oath 
of fidelity to the corporation proscribed in and by the charter of Incorpora- 
tion of the Governor and Company of the said Bank ; and that it shall 
not be necessary for any member of the said corporation, before voting 
in any general court, to make and subscribe the aforesaid declaration, 
nor to take any other oaths than the oath of allegiance, the oath of 
qualification by the possession of stock, and the oath of fidelity to the 
said corporation provided in the said charter of incorporation : Provided 
always, That in case any of the persons called Quakers shall at any time 
be chosen governor, deputy governor, or director, or shall be or become 
a member of the said corporation, it shall be sufficient for such person or 
persons to make his or their solemn affirmation to the purport and effect 
of the oaths prescribed by the said charter and by this Act to be taken 
by governors, deputy governors, directors, or members respectively of 
the said corporation. 

Bankers^ claiming to issue Notes to give notice to Conwiissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes^ who arc to certify Limitation of Issue, 

Sec. 8. — And be it Enacted, That every banker clainiing to be entitled 
to issue bank notes in Ireland sball, within one month next after the 
passing of this Act, give notice in writing to the Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes at their head oflice in London of such claim, and of 
the place, and name, and firm at and un<ler wliicli such hanker has issued 
such notes in Ireland during the year next prec( ding the first day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five ; and thereupon the said 
Commissioners shall ascertain if such banker was on the sixth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, carrying on the business 
of a banker, and lawfully issuing his own bank notes in Ireland ; and, if 
it shall so appear, then the said Coniiiiissioiiers shall procc(?d to ascertain 
the average amount of the hank notes of such banker which wTre in cir- 
culation during the said period of one year preceding the first day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, according to the returns 
made by such banker in pursuance of the Act [)asscd in the fourth and 
fifth years of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled “ An Act to 
make further provisions relative to the returns to be made by Banks of 
the amount of their Notes in circulation,” and the said Commissioners, 
or any two of them, shall certify under their hands to sucli banker the 
average amount when so ascertained as afon^said, omitting the fractions 
of a pound, if any ; and it shall be lawful for every such banker to con- 
tinue to issue his own bank notes after the sixth day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five, to the extent of the amount so 
certified, and of the amount of the gold and silver coin held by such 
banker, in the proportion and manner hereinafter mentioned, but not to 
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any further extent ; and from and after the sixth day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five, it shall not be lawful for any 
banker to make and issue bank notes in Ireland, save and except only 
such bankers as shall have obtained such certificate from the Commis- 
sioners of Stamps and Taxes. 

Provision for United Banks, 

Sec. 9. — Provided always and be it Enacted, That if it shall be made 
to appear to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, that any two or 
more banks, have, by written contract or agreement (which contract or 
agreement shall be produced to the said Commissioners), become united 
within the year next preceding such first day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-five, it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners to 
ascertain the average amount of the notes of each such bank in the 
manner hereinbefore directed, and to certify a sum equal to the average 
amount of the notes of the two or more banks so united as the amount 
which the united bank shall thereafter be authorized to issue, subject to 
the regulations of this Act. 

Duplicate of Certificate to he published in Gazette^ and Gazette to 

he evidence. 

Sec. 10. — And be it Enacted, That the Commissioners of Stamps and 
Taxes shall, at the time of certifying to any banker such particulars as 
they are hereinbefore required to certify, also publish a duplicate of their 
certificate thereof, in the next succeeding Dublin Gazette, in which the 
same may be conveniently inserted ; and the Gazette in which such 
publication shall be made, shall be conclusive evidence in all courts what- 
soever, of the amount of bank notes which the banker named in such cer- 
tificate or duplicate is by law authorized to issue and to have in circula- 
tion as aforesaid, exclusive of an amount equal to the monthly average 
amount of the gold and silver coin held by such bankers as heroin 
provided. 

In case Banks become united^ Commissioners to certify the amount of 
Bank Notes which each Bank was authorized to issue. 

Sec. 11. — And be it Enacted, That in case it shall be made to appear 
to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes at any time hereafter, that 
any two or more banks have, by written contract or agreement (which 
contract or agreement shall be produced to the said Commissioners), 
become united subsequently to the passing of this Act, it shall be lawful 
to the said Commissioners, upon the application of such united bank, to 
certify, in manner hereinbefore mentioned, the aggregate of the amount 
of bank notes, which such sepaaate banks were previously authorized to 
issue, under the separate certificates previously delivered to them, and so 
from time to time ; and every such certificate shall be published in 
manner hereinbefore directed ; and from and after such publication the 
amount therein stated shall be and be deemed to be the limit of the 
amount of bank notes which such united bank may have in circulation, 
exclusive of an amount equal to the monthly average amount of the gold 
and silver coin held by such banker as herein provided. 
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Banks entitled to the privilege of issuing Notes may relinquish the 
samcy hut not resume the issue. 

Sects. 12 & 13. — And be it Enacted, That it shall be lawful for any 
banker in Ireland, who under the provisions of this Act is entitled to 
issue bank notes, to contract and agree with the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of Ireland, by an agreement in writing, for the relinquish- 
ment of the privilege of issuing such notes in favour of the said governor^ 
and company, and in each such case a copy of such agreement shall be 
transmitted to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes ; and the said 
Commissioners shall thereupon certify, in manner hereinbefore men- 
tioned, the aggregate of the amount of bank notes which the Bank of 
Ireland and the banker with whom such agreement shall have been 
made, were previously authorized to issue under the separate certificates 
previously delivered to them ; and every such certificate shall be published 
in manner hereinbefore directed ; and from and after such publication 
the amount therein stated shall be the limit of the amount of bank notes 
which the Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland may have in 
circulation, exclusive of an amount equal to the amount of the gold and 
silver coin held by the Bank of Ireland as herein provided. And be it 
Enacted, That it shall not be lawful for any banker, who shall have so 
agreed to relinquish the privilege of issuing bank notes at any time here- 
after to issue any such notes. 

Limitation of Bank Notes in Circulation. 

Sec. 14.— And be it Enacted, That from and after the sixth day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and forty five, it shall not be 
lawful for any banker in Ireland to have in circulation, upon the average 
of a period of four weeks, to be ascertained as hereinafter mentioned, a 
greater amount of notes than an amount composed of the sums certified 
by the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes as aforesaid, and the monthly 
average amount of^^old and silver coin held by such banker during the 
same period of four weeks, to be ascertained in manner hereinafter men- 
tioned. 


Notes for fractional parts of a Pound prohibited. 

Sec. 15. — And be it Enacted, That all bank notes to be issued or 
re-issued in Ireland after the sixth day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty- five, shall be expressed to be for payment of a sum in 
pounds sterling, without any fractional parts of a pound ; and if any 
banker in Ireland shall from and after that day make, sign, issue, or re- 
issue any bank note for the fractional part of a pound sterling, or for 
any sum together with the fractional part of a pound sterling, every such 
banker so making, signing, issuing, or re-issuing any such note as afore- 
said, shall for each note so made, signed, issued, or re-issued, forfeit or 
pay the sum of twenty pounds. 

Issuing Banks to render Accounts Weekly. 

Sec. 16.— And be it Enacted, That every banker, who after the sixth 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, shall issue 
bank notes in Ireland, shall on some one day in every week, after the 
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thirteenth day of December, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, 
(such day to be fixed by the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes,) 
transmit to the said Commissioners a just and true account of the amount 
of bank notes of such banker in circulation at the close of the business 
on the next preceding Saturday, distinguishing the notes of five pounds 
and upwards, and the notes below five pounds, and also an account of 
' the total amount of gold and silver coin held by such banker at each of 
the head offices or principal places of issue in Ireland of such banker, at 
the close of business on each day of the week, ending on that Saturday, 
and also an account of the total amount of gold and silver coin in Ire- 
land held by such banker at the close of business on that day ; and on 
completing the first period of four weeks, and so on completing each 
successive period of four weeks, every such banker shall annex to such 
account the average amount of bank notes of such banker in circulation 
during the said four weeks, distinguishing the bank notes of five pounds 
and upwards, and the notes below five pounds, and the average amount 
of gold and silver coin respectively held by such banker, at each of the 
head offices or principal places of issue in Ireland of such banker during 
the said four weeks, and also the amount of bank notes which such 
banker is, by the certificate published as aforesaid, authorized to issue 
under the provisions of this Act ; and every such account shall be veri- 
fied by the signature of sucli banker or his chief cashier, or, in the case 
of a company or partnership, by the signature of the chief cashier or 
other officer duly authorized by the directors of such company or part- 
nership, and shall be made in the form to this Act annexed, marked (A) ; 
and if any such banker shall neglect or refuse to render any such 
account, in the form and at the time required by this Act, or shall at 
any time render a false account, such banker shall forfeit the sum of one 
hundred pounds for every such offence. 

What ahall he deemed to he Jdayik Notes in Circulation. 

Sec. 17. — And lie it Enacted, That all bank notes shall he deemed to 
be in circulation from the time the same shall have been issued by any 
banker, or any servant or agent of such banker, until the same shall 
have been actually returned to such banker, or some servant or agent of 
such banker. 

Commissioners of Stamjis to make a Monthly Return. 

Sec. 18. — And be it Enacted, That from the returns so made by each 
banker to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes the said Commis- 
sioners shall, at the end of the first period of four weeks after the said 
sixth day of December, one thousand eight hmuli ed and forty-five, and 
so at the end of each successive period of four weeks, make out a general 
return in the form to this Act annexed, marked (B), of the monthly 
average amount of bank notes in circulation of each banker in Ireland 
during the last preceding four weeks, and of the average amount of all 
the gold and silver coin held by such banker during the same period, 
and certifying, under the hand of any officer of the said Commissioners 
duly authorized for that purpose, in the case of each such banker, whether 
such banker has held the amount of coin required by law during the 
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period to which the said return shall apply, and shall publish the same 
ill the next succeeding Dublin Gazette in which the same can be conve- 
niently inserted. 

Mode of ascertaining the 3IonthUf Average Amount of Bank Notes of 
each Banker in Circulation^ and Gold Coin^ during the first 
four weeks after the 6th da^ of December^ 1845. 

Sec. 19. — And be it Enacted, That for the purpose of ascertaining 
the monthly average amount of bank notes of each banker in circulation, 
the aggregate of the amount of bank noU*s of each such banker in circu- 
lation at the close of the business on the Saturday in each week during 
the first complete period of four weeks next after the sixth day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, shall be divided by the 
number of weeks, and the average so ascertained shall bo deemed to be 
the average of bank notes of each such banker in circulation during such 
period of four weeks, and so in each successive period of four weeks ; 
and the monthly average amount of gold and silver coin respectively 
held as aforesaid by such banker shall be ascertained in like manner 
from the amount of gold and silver coin held by such banker at the head 
offices or principal places of issue of such banker in Ireland, as after 
mentioned, at the close of business on such day in each week ; and the 
monthly average amount of bank notes of each such banker in circula- 
tion during any such period of four weeks is not to exceed a sum made 
up by adding the amount certified by the Commissioners of Stamps and 
Taxes as aforesaid, and the monthly average amount of gold and silver 
coin held by such banker as aforesaid during the same period. 

What shall be taken in the account of Coin held by any Banker, 
Silver Com not to exceed the proportion o f One Quarter of Gold, 

Sec. 20. — And be it Enacted, That in taking account of the coin held 
by any banker in Ireland with respect to which bank notes to a further 
extent than the sum certified as aforesaid by tln^ Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes may, under the provisions of this Act, bo made and 
issued, there shall be included only the gold and silver coin held by such 
banker at the several head offices or principal places of issue in Ireland 
of such hanker, such head offices or princ 4 )al })laees of issue not exceed- 
ing four in number, of which not more than two sliall ho situated in the 
same province ; and every banker shall give notice in writing to the said 
Commissioners, on or before the sixth day of December next, of such 
head offices or principal places of issue at which the account of gold and 
silver coin held by him is to be taken as aforesaid ; and no amomit of 
silver coin exceeding one-fourth part of the gold coin held by such 
banker as aforesaid shall be taken into account, nor shall any banker bo 
authorized to make and issue bank notes in Ireland on any amount of 
silver coin held by such banker exceeding the proportion of one-fourth 
part of the gold coin held by such banker as aforesaid. 

Commissioners of Stamps empowered to inspect the books of bankers. 

Penalty for refusing to allow such inspection. 

Sec. 21. — And whereas in order to ensure the rendering of true and 
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faithful accounts of the amount of bank notes in circulation, and the 
amount of gold and silver coin held by each banker, as directed by this 
Act, it is necessary that the C^ommissioncrs of Stiimps and Taxes should 
be empowered to cause the books of bankers issuing such notes, and the 
amount of gold and silver coin held by such hankers as aforesaid, to be 
inspected as hereinaft(‘r mentioned : Be it therefore Enacted, That all 
and every tlie book and books of any banker who shall issue hank notes 
under the provisions of this Act, in which shall he kept, contained, or 
entered any account, minute, or memorandum of or rtdating' to the bank 
notes issued or to he issued by such bank, of or relating to the amount 
of such notes in circulation from time to time, or of or ndating to the 
gold or silver coin held by siu-h hanker from time to time, or on any 
account, minute, or nKanorandinn, the siglit or insp(>ction whereof may 
tend to secure the rendering of triu^ accounts of the average amount of 
such notes in circulation and gold or silvan* coin htdd as directed by this 
Act, or to test the truth of any such accounts, shall be open for the in- 
spection and examination, at all sc'asonable times, of any officer of stamp 
duties authorized in tliat belialf, by writing signed by the Commissioners 
of Stamps and Taxt's, or any two of them ; and every such officer shall 
boat liberty to tak(' copies of or extracts IVoni any such book or account 
as aforesaid, and to inspect and ascertain the amount of any gold or silver 
coin held by sucli banker ; and if any hanker or other person keeping 
any such hook, or liaving the custody or possc^ssion thereof, or power to 
produce the same, shall, upon demand made by any such officer showing 
(if required) his authority in that behalf, refuse to produce any such 
book to such officer for his inspection and examination,, or to permit him 
to inspect and examine the same, or to take copies thereof or extracts 
therefrom, or of or from any such account, minut<‘, or memorandum as 
aforesaid, kept, contained, or t'utered therein, or if any banker or other 
person having the custody or possession of any coin belonging to such 
banker shall refuse to permit or prevent the inspection of such gold and 
silver coin as aforesaid, every such hanker or other person so olfending 
shall, for every such offence, forh'it the sum of one hundred pounds : 
Provided always, That the said Commissioners shall not exercise the 
powders aforesaid without the (onsent of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury. 

All hankem lo return their names once a-ijcar to the Stamp-office. 

Sec. 22. — And bo it Enacted, That every banker in Ireland, other 
than the Bank of Ireland, who is now carrying on, or shall hereafter 
carry on, business as such, shall, on the first day of January in each 
year, or within fifteen days thereafter, make a return to the Commis- 
sioners of Stamps and Taxes, at their office in Dublin, of his name, 
residence, and occupation, or, in the ca.se of a company or partnership, 
of the name, residence, and occu])aiion of every person composing or 
being a inember of such company or partnership, and also the name of 
the firm under which such banker, company, or partnership carry on 
the business of banking, and of every place where such business is carried 
on ; and if any such banker shall omit or refuse to make such return 
within fifteen days after the said first day of January, or shall wdlfully 
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make other than a true return of the persons as herein required, every 
banker so offending shall forfeit or pay the sum of fifty pounds ; and the 
said Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes shall on or before the first day 
of March in every y^ar publish in the Dublin Gazette a copy of the 
return so made by every banker. 

Penally on Banka issuing in excess. 

Sec. 23. — And be it Enacted, That if the monthly average circulation 
of bank notes of any banker, taken in the manner herein directed, shall 
at any time exceed the amount which such banker is authorized to issue 
and to have in circulation under the provisions of this Act, such banker 
shall in every such ease forfeit a sum equal to the amount by which the 
average monthly circulation, taken as aforesaid, shall have exceeded the 
amount which such banker was authorized to issue and to have in circu- 
lation as aforesaid. 

Notes for less than Twenty Shillings not negotiable in Ireland, 

Sec. 24. — And be it Enacted, That all promissory or other notes, bills 
of exchange, or drafts, or undertakings in writing, being negotiable or 
transferable, for the payment of any sum or sums of money, or any 
orders, notes, or undertakings in writing, being negotiable or transferable, 
for the delivery of any goods, specifying their value in money, less than 
the sum of twenty shillings in the whole, heretofore made or issued, or 
which shall hereafter be made or issued in Ireland, shall, from and after 
the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, be 
and the same are hereby declared to be absolutely void and of no effect, 
any law, statute, usage, or custom to the contrary thereof in anywise 
notwithstanding ; and that if any* person or persons shall, after the first 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, by any art, 
device, or means wliatsof ver, publish or utter in Ireland any such notes, 
bills, drafts, or engagements as aforesaid, for a less sum than twenty 
shillings, or on which less than the sum of twenty shillings shall be due, 
and which shall be in anywise negotiable or transferable, or shall nego- 
tiate or transfer the same in Ireland, every such person shall forfeit and 
pay for every such offence any sum not exceeding twenty pounds, nor 
less than five pounds, at tlie discretion of the justice of the peace who 
shall hear and determine such offence. 

Notes for Twenty Shillings and above, and less than Five Pounds, to 
he drawn in certain Form, 

Sec. 25. — And be it Enacted, Tliat all promissory or other notes, bills 
of exchange, or drafts, or undertakings in writing, being negotiable or 
transferable, for the payment of twenty shillings, or any sum of money 
above that sum and less than five pounds, or on which twenty shillings, 
or above that sum, and less than five pounds, shall remain undischarged, 
and which shall be issued within Ireland at any time after the first day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, shall specify the 
names and places of abode of the persons respectively to whom or to 
whose order the same shall be made payable, and shall hear date before 
or at the time of drawing or issuing thereof, and not on any day sub- 
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sequent thereto, and shall bo made payable within the space of twenty- 
one days next after the date thereof, and shall not be transferable or 
negotiable after the time hereby limited for payment thereof, and that 
every endorsement to be made thereon shall be made before the expiration 
of that time, and to bear date at or not before the time of making 
thereof, and shall specify the name and place of abode of the person or 
> persons to whom or to whose order the money contained in every such 
note, bill, draft, or undertaking is to be paid ; and that the signing of 
every such note, bill, draft, or undertaking, and also of every such 
endorsement, shall be attested by one subscribing witness at the least; 
and which said notes, bills of exchange, or drafts or undertakings in 
writing, may be made or drawn in words to the purport or effect as set 
out in the schedules to this Act annexed marked (D) and (E) ; and 
that all promissory or other notes, bills of exchange, or drafts, or under- 
takings in writing, being negotiable or transferable for the payment of 
twenty shillings, or any sum of money above that sum and less than five 
pounds, or in which twenty shillings, or above that sum and less than 
five pounds, shall remain undischarged, and which shall be issued in 
Ireland at any time after the said first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six, in any other manner than as aforesaid, and 
also every endorsement on any such note, bill, draft, or other undertaking 
to be negotiated under this Act other than as aforesaid, shall and the 
same are hereby deedared to be absolutely void, any law, statute, usage, 
or custom to the contrary thereof in anywise notwithstanding: Provided, 
That nothing in this clause contained shall be construed to extend to any 
such bank notes as shall be lawfully issued by any banker in Ireland 
authorized by this Act to continue the issue of bank notes. 

Penaltn for persoufi other than Banker^} herehxf authorised issuing 
notes paijahle on demand for less than Five Pounds. 

Sec. 26. — And be it Enacted, That if any body politic or corporate, 
or any person or persons, shall, from and after the said first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, make, sign, issue, 
or re-issue in Ireland any promissory note payable on demand to the 
bearer thereof for any sum of money less than the sum of five pounds, 
except the bank notes of such bankers as are hereby authorized to con- 
tinue to issue bank notes as aforesaid, then, and in either of such cases, 
every such body politic or corporate, or person or persons so making, 
issuing, or re-issuing any such promissory note as aforesaid, except as 
aforesaid, shall, for every such note so made, signed, issued, or re-issued, 
forfeit the sum of twenty pounds. 

Penaltfj for negotiating Notes., 4c. under Five Pounds. 

Sec. 27. — And be it Enacted, That if any body politic or corporate, 
or person or persons, shall from and after the passing of this Act, pub- 
lish, utter, or negotiate, in Ireland any promissory or other note (not 
being the bank note of a banker) hereby authorized to continue to issue 
bank notes, or any bill of exchange, draft, or undertaking in writing, 
being negotiable or transferable, for the payment of twenty shillings, or 
above that sum and less than five pounds, or on which twenty shillings 
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or tibovc that sum and less than live pounds shall remain undischarged, 
made, drawn, or endorsed in any other manner than as^ is ^lereinbefore 
directed, every such body politic or corporate, or person or persons so 
publishing, uttering, or negotiating any such promissory or other note 
(not being such bank note as aforesaid), bill of exchange, draft, or under- 
taking in writing as aforesaid, shall forfeit and pay the sum of twenty 
pounds. 

Not to prohibit chef/ues on Bankers. 

Sec. 28. — Provided always, and be it Enacted, That nothing herein 
contained shall extend to prohibit any draft or order drawn by any person 
on his banker, or any person acting as sucli banker, for the payment of 
money held by such banker or person to tlie use of the person by whom 
such draft or order shall be drawn. 

Mode t)f en fore in ^ Penalties. 

See. 20. — And be it Enacted, That all pecuniary penalties under this 
Act may be s\ied or prosc'cuted for and recovered for the use of Her Ma- 
jesty, in the name of He r Maje^l v’s Attormw General or Solicitor Gene- 
ral in Ireland, or of the Solicitor of Stain[)s in In'land, or of any person 
authorized to sue or prosc'cnte for the same, by w riting under the hands of 
the Commissioners of Stamps and Ta\< <, or in the name of any officer of 
Stamp duties, hy action of debt, hill, plaint, or information in the Court 
of Exchequer in Duhliu, or by civil bill in the Court of the Recorder, 
chainnan, or assistant barrister w’ithin whose local jurisdiction any offence 
shall have been coiunutte<l. in respect of any such penalty, or in respect 
of any penaltv not excccfling twenty pounds, by inforinatioji or complaint 
before one or more justice or justice of the pi-acc in Irelaml, in such 
and the same manner as any other penalties imposed by any of the laws 
now in force relating to the duties under the management of the Com- 
missioners of Stamps : and it shall be lawful in all cases for the Com- 
missioners of Stamps and 'rax<'s. either before or after any proceedings 
commenced for recovtny of any such penalty, to mitigate or compound 
any such penalty, as the sai<l commissioners shall think fit, and to stay 
any such proceedings after the sanu? shall have been eonnnenc(’d, and 
whetlier judgment may have been ohtain(‘d for such pt'ualty or not, on 
payment of part only of any such jMUialty, with or without costs, or on 
payment only of the costs incurred in any sm h proceedings, or of any 
part thereof, or on sucii other terms as sucli (commissioners shall judge 
reasonable: Provided always, 'I'hat in no such prixcedingas aforesaid, shall 
any essoign, protection, wager of law', nor more than one imparlance be 
allowed ; and all pecuniary penalties imposed by or incurred under this 
Act, by whom or in whose name soever the same shall be sued for, 
prosecuted for, or recovered, shall go and he apphuxl to the use of Her 
Majesty, and shall Iw deemed to be, and shall be accounted for as, part of 
Her Majesty’s revenue arising from stamp duties, any thing in any Act 
contained, or any hnv or usage, to the contrary in anywise notwithstand- 
ing: Providc^d always, That it sliall be lawful for the Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes, at their discretion, to give all or any part of such 
penalties as rewards to any }>er.son or persons who shall have detected 
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the oft’eiidoiv, or ^■iveu information which may have led to their prosecu- 
cution and conviction. 

Companies to sue and he sued in the Names of their Officers* 

Sec, 30. — And be it Enacted, That after tlu‘ passing of this Act every 
company or copartnership of more tlian six persons established before 
• the passing of this Act, for the purpose of carrying on the trade or 
business of bankers within tlie distance of fifty miles from Dublin, shall 
have the same powers and privileges of suing and being sued, and ot 
presenting petitions to found secpiestrations or fiats in bankruptcy, in the 
name of any one of the public officers of such company or copartnership, 
as the nominal plaintiff, petitioner, or defendant, on behalf of such 
company or copartnership, as are provided with n'spect to companies 
carrying on the said trade or business at any place in Ireland exceeding 
the distance, of fifty miles from Dublin, under the provisions of an Act 
passed in the sixth year of the reign of King George the Fourth, in- 
tituled ‘‘ An Act for the better regulation of Copartnerships of certain 
Hankers in Ireland;” and all judgments, di'crees, and orders made and 
obtained in any action, suit, or other ju'oceeding brought, instituted, or 
carried on by and against such company or copartnership carrying on 
business within the distance of fifty miles from Dublin, in the name of 
their public officer, shall have the same ( ff'efff. and operation, and may be 
enforced in like inaniK'r in all res})ects, as is provided in and by the last- 
mentioned Act with respect to the judgments, decrees, and orders therein 
numtioiK'd : provided that every such company or copartnership as last 
aforesaid shall make out and deliver from tim(‘ to time to the Commis- 
sioners of Stam])s and lax(‘s the several accounts or returns required 
bv the last-mentioned Act; and all the provisions of the last -mentioned 
Act as to such accounts or nffurns shall be taken to apply to the accounts 
or returns so made out and delivered bv tlie said last-mentioned com- 
panies, as if they had been originally included in provisions of the 
last-mentioned Act. 

Provision in case of Determination ff es'istinf>' Agreement between 

Dank' of Ireland^ and Tipperary Joint^ Stock Dank* 

31.-— And whenMs a certain Joint Stock Banking Company, 
called and known as the “ Tipperary ,loint Stock Hank, retrained from 
issuing its own bank notes, under a certain agreement with the (governor 
and Company of the Hank of Ireland for the issue of the bank notes of 
the said governor and company, which agreement is determinable by 
either party upon certain notice to the other })arty ; and it is just that in 
case such Jigreeraent should at any time hereafter during the continuance 
of this Act be determined and put an end to by the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of Ireland, that the said Tipperary Joint Stock Bank 
should receive by way of compensation sucli composition as hereafter 
mentioned : He it therefon* enacted. That it tin* said agreement shall be 
at any time hereafter during the continuance ot this Act determined or 
put an end to by the Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland, 
then and in such case the said governor and company shall, from the 
termination of the said agreement, pay and allow to the said Tipperary 
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.loiiit Stock Bank, so long as th<^ latter shall continue to carry on the 
business of a bank and to issue exclusively the notes of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of Ireland, a composition at and after tlie rate of 
one per centum per annum on the average annual amount of the Bank 
of Ireland notes issued by the said Tipperary Joint Stock Bank, and kept 
in circulation, such average annual amount to be ascertained by the Bank 
of Ireland, in the manner provided for regulating the compensation to be 
made to certain bankers by the Bank of England in and by the Act passed 
in the seventh and eighth years of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
intituled “ An Act to regulate the Issue of Bank Notes, and for giving to 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of England certain privileges for 
a limited period Provided always, That the total sum payable to the 
Tipperary Joint Stock Bank by way of composition as aforesaid in any 
one year shall not exceed one per cent, on an amount that hath been 
agreed on by and betweeen the Bank of Ireland and the Tipperary Joint 
Stock Bank, and certified by both banks to the Commissioners of Stamps 
and Taxes ; and such composition shall cease to be payable from and 
after the first day of January one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six. 

Sec. 3:2 , — Interpc elation danse of words used in the Act, 
Alteration of Act, 

Sec, 33. — That this Act may be amended or repealed in the present 
Session of Parliament. 


Schedules referred to in the foregoing Act. 
Schedule (A). 

Name and Title set forth in Licence . . . F3ank. 

Name of the Firm . . . . . . Firm. 

Head Offices or principal Places of Issue . . Place. 

Amount of NoTEs*in Circulation on 1 c£*5 and upwards r£ 

Saturday the day of J Under ^*5 X 

Total . c£ 


Amount of Gold and Silver Coin held at the head Office or prin- 
cipal Place of Issue at the close of business on — 


1 

Head Office 
at 

j Head Office 
at 

Head Office 
at 

Head Office 
at 

! 

Gold, j Silver. 

j Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

j Gold. 

1 

Silver. 

Monday the ■ 

Tuesday the 
Wednesday the i 

Thursday the j 

Friday the ! 

Saturday the | 

t 

i 

1 

1 

j 

! 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 



: 


i 
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Total Amount of Coin held at the close of business on Saturday, the 
day of 18 

Gold . . . . 

Silver . . , . £ 

Total . . £ 


[^To be inserted in the Account at the end of each period of 
Four Weeks 

Amount of Notes authorized by Certificate . . £ 

Average Amount of Notes in circulation i £5 and upwards 
during the four weeks ending as above J Under £^ 

Average Amount of Coin held during the said '> Gold 
Four Weeks j Silver 


Total . . £ 


I) being the [Banker, Chief Cashier, Director, or Partner, 

as the case may he,'] do hereby certify that the above is a true Account 
of the Notes in circulation, and of the Coin held by the said Bank, as 
required under the Act 8 & 9 Viet. c. . (Signed) 

Dated this day of 18 


XVII. 

Scotch Banking Act. 

An Act to regulate the Issue of Bank Notes in Scotland. — [8 and 9 
Viet. cap. 38. — 2Ist July, 1845.] 

Fankers claiming to he entitled to issue notes, to give notice to Com" 
missioners of Stamps and Taxes, who are to certify limitation qf 
issue. 

Sec. 1. — Whereas by an Act made and passed in the eighth year of 
the reign of Her Majesty, intituled “ An Act to regulate the Issue of 
Bank Notes, and for giving to the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England certain privileges for a limited period,” it was enacted, that 
from and after the passing of that Act, no person other than a banker, 
who, on the sixth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
four, was lawfully issuing his own bank notes, should make or issue 
bank notes in any part of the United Kingdom : And whereas it is 
expedient to regulate the issue of bank notes by such bankers as are now 
by law authorized to issue the same in Scotland : Be it therefore 
Enacted, by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same. That every 
banker claiming to be entitled to issue bank notes in Scotland shall, 
within one month next after the passing of this Act, give notice in 
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writing to the Commissioners of Stamps and 'Caxes, at Iheir head office 
in London, of such claim, and of the place and name and, firm at and 
under which such banker has issued such notes in Scotland, during the 
year next preceding the first day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five, and thereupon the said Commissioners shall ascertain if such 
banker was, on the sixth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-four and from thence up to the first day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-five, carrying on the business of a banker, and lawfully 
issuing his own bank notes in Scotland ; and if it shall so appear, then 
the said Commissioners shall proceed to ascertain the average amount 
of the bank notes of such banker which were in circulation during the said 
period of one year preceding the first day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-five, according to the returns made by such banker in 
pursuance of the Act passed in the fourth and fifth years of the reign of 
Her present Majesty, intituled “ An Act to make further provision 
relative to the Returns to be made by Banks of the amount of their Notes 
in circulation and the said Commissioners, or any two of them, shall 
certify under their hands, to such banker, the average amount when so 
ascertained as aforesaid, omitting the fractions of a pound, if any ; and 
it shall be lawful for every such banker to ( ontinue to issue his own 
bank notes af‘ter the sixth day of December, one thousand eight hundred 
and fortv-five, to the extcait of the amount so certified, and of the 
amount of gold and silver coin held by such banker at the head office or 
principal place of issue of such hanker, in the proportion and manner 
hereinafter mentioned, but not to any further extent ; and from and after 
the sixth day of December, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, 
it shall not be lawful for any banker to make or issue bank notes in 
Scotland, save and except only such bankers as shall liavo obtained such 
certificate from the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes. 

Provision for united Banks, 

Sec. 2. — [This section is the same as section 9 of the Act for 
Ireland.] 

Duplicate o f certificate to he published in London Gazette^ and 
Gazette to he evidence. 

Sec. 3. — [This section is the same as section 10 of the Act for 
Ireland.] 

Un ited Banks, amount of issue. 

Sec. 4. — [This section is the same as section 11 of the Act for 
Ireland,] 

Notes for fractional sums prohibited. 

Sec, 5. — [This section is the same as section 15 of the Act for 
Ireland.] 

Limitation of hank 7iotes in circulation. 

Sec, 6 , — And be it Enacted, That from and after the sixth day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, it shall not be 
lawful for any banker in Scotland to have in circulation, upon the 
average of a period of four weeks, to be ascertained as hereinafter men- 
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lioned, a greater amount of notes than an amount composed of the sum 
certified by the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes as aforesaid, and 
the monthly average amount of gold and silver coin held by such banker 
at the head office, or principal place of issue of such banker, during the 
same period of four weeks, to be ascertained in manner hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

Issuhig Banks to render accounts weekly. 

Sec. 7. — And be it Enacted, That every banker who after the sixth 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, shall issue 
bank notes in Scotland shall, on some one day in every week after the 
thirteenth day of December, one thousand eiglit hundred and forty-five 
(such day to bo fixed by the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes), 
transmit to the said Commissioners a just and true account of the amount 
of bank notes of such banker in circulation at the close of the business 
on the next preceding Saturday, distinguishing the notes of five pounds 
and upwards, and tlie notes helow five pounds, and also an account of 
the total amount of gold and silver coin held by such hanker, at the head 
office or principal place of issue in Scotland of such banker, at the close 
of business on each day of llie week ending on the same Saturday; and 
also an account of the total amount of gold and silvi*r coin in Scotland 
held by such banker at the ( los(* ol‘ business on that day ; and on com- 
pleting th(j first period of four weeks, and so on completing each suc- 
cessive period ol‘ lour wet ks, (‘veay- such banker shall annex to such ac- 
count the average amount of bank notes of such banker in circulation 
during the said four weeks, distinguishing the bank notes ol‘ five pounds 
and upwards and the notes below five pounds, and the average amount 
of gold and silver coin respectively held by such banker at the head 
office or principal })lace of issue in Scotland of such banker during the 
said four weeks, and also the amount of bank notes which such banker 
Is, by the certificate published as aforesaid in the London Gazette, autho- 
rized to issue under the provisions of this Act ; and every such account 
shall specify the head office or principal places of issue, in Scotland, of 
such hanker, and shall he verified by the signature of such banker or his 
chief cashier ; or, in cast* of a company or partnership, by the signature 
of the chief cashier <jr other officer duly authorized by the directors of 
such company or partnership, and shall be made in the form to this Act 
annexed, marked (A); and if any such hanker shall iioglccl or refuse to 
render any such account in the form and at the time recpiired by this 
Act, or shall at any time render a false aecouut, such hanker shall forfeit 
the sum of one hundred poimds for every such offiuce. 

What shall be deemed to be bank notes m circufation. 

Sec. 8. — And he it Enacted, That all bank notes shall be deemed to be in 
circulation from the time the same shall liavi' been issued by any banker, or 
any servant or agent of such banker, until the same shall have been actu- 
ally returned to such hanker, or some servant or agent of such banker. 

Commissioners o f Stamps to make a monthly return. 

8ec. 9. — And be it Enacted, That from the returns so made by each 
banker to the Commissioners of Stumps and Taxes, the said Commis- 
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sioners shall, at the end of the first period of four weeks after the said 
sixth day of December, one thousand eight hundred and fo^ty-five, and 
so at the end of each successive period of four weeks, make out a general 
return in the form to this Act annexed (B.) of the monthly average 
amount of bank notes in circulation of each banker in Scotland during 
the last preceding four weeks, and of the average amount of all the gold 
and silver coin held by such banker, and certifying under the hand of 
any officer of the said Commissioners duly authorized for that purpose, 
in the case of each such banker, whether such banker has held the amount 
of coin required by law during the period to which the said return shall 
apply, and shall publish the same in the next succeeding London Gazette 
in which the same can be conveniently inserted. 

Mode of ascertaining monthly average amount of notes in circulation. 

Sec. 10. — And bo it Enacted, I'hat for the purpose of ascertaining 
the monthly average amount of bank notes of each banker in circulation, 
the aggregate of the amount of bank notes of each such banker in cir- 
culation at the close of the business on Saturday of each week during the 
first complete period of four weeks next after the sixth day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-tive, shall be divided by the number 
of weeks, and the average so ascertained shall be deemed to be the 
average of bank notes of each such bank in circulation during such period 
of four weeks, and so in each successive period of four weeks ; and the 
monthly average amount of gold and silver coin respectively held as 
aforesaid by such banker shall be ascertained in like manner from the 
amount of gold and silver coin held by such banker, at the head office 
or principal place of issue in Scotland of such banke r at the close of 
business on Saturday in each week during the same ])eriod ; and the 
monthly average amount of bank notes of each such hanker in circulation 
during any such period of four weeks is not to exceed a sum made up by 
adding the amount certified by the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes 
as aforesaid, and the monthly average amount of gold and silver coiii 
held by such banker as aforesaid during the same period. 

Silver coin not to exceed one-fmirth of gold held by hanks. 

Sec. 11. — And be it Enacted, That in taking account of the coin held 
by any such banker as aforesaid, with respect to which bank notes to a 
further extent than the sum certified as aforesaid by the (lominissioners 
of Stamps and Taxes may, under the provisions of this Act, bo made and 
issued, no amount of silver coin exceeding one-fourth part of the gold 
coin held by such banker as aforesaid shall be taken into account, nor 
shall any banker be authorized to make and issue bank notes in Scotland 
on any amount of silver coin held by such banker exceeding the pro- 
portion of one-fourth part of the gold coin held by such banker as 
aforesaid. 

Commissioners of Stamps empowered to inspect books of bankers. 

Penalty for refusing to allow such inspection. 

Sec. 12. — [This section is the same as section 21 of the Act for Ireland]. 
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All hankers to return their names once a year to Stamp Office. 

Sec. 1 3. — And be it Enacted, That every banker in Scotland who is 
now carrying on or shall hereafter carry on business as such, other than 
the Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank of Scotland, and the British Linen 
Company, shall, on the first day of January in each year, or within 
fifteen days thereafter, make a return to the Commissioners of Stamps 
and Taxes, at their head office in London, of his name, residence, and 
occupation, or, in the case of a company or partnership, of the name, 
residence, and occupation of every person composing or being a member 
of such company or partnership, and also the name of the firm under 
which such banker, company, or partnership carry on the business of 
banking, and of every place where such business is carried on ; and if 
any such banker, company, or partnership shall omit or refuse to make 
sucli return within fifteen days after the said first day of January, or shall 
wilfully make other than a true return of the persons as herein required, 
every banker, company, or partnership so offending shall forfeit or pay 
the sum of fifty pounds ; and the said Commissioners of Stamps and 
Taxes shall on or before the first day of March in every year, publish in 
some newspaper circulating within each town or county respectively in 
which the head office or principal place of issue of any such banker be 
situated, a copy of the return so made by every banker, company, or 
partnership carrying on the business of hankers within such town or 
county respectively, as the case may be. 

Penalty on banks issuing in excess. 

Sec. 14. — [This section is the same as section 23 of the Act for 
Ireland.] 

Punk of England iiotes not a legal tender in Scotland. 

Sec. 15. — [This section is the same as section 6 of the Act for 
Ireland.] 

Notes for less than 20^. not negotiable in Scotland, 

Sec. 16. — [Tliis section is the same as section 24 of tlie Act for 
Ireland.] 

Notes of 20s. and above, and less than 51. to be drawn in certain 

form. 

gcc. 17. — [This section is the same as section 25 of the Act for 
Ireland ] 

Penalty for persons other than hankers hereby authorized, issuing 
notes payable on demand for less than bl. 

Sec. 18. — [This section is the same as section 26 of the Act for 
Ireland.] 

Penalty for negotiating Notes, 4'C- under Five Pounds, 

Sec. 19. — [This section is the same as section 27 of the Act for 
Ireland.] 
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Not to prohibit cheques on Bankers. 

Sec. 20.— [This section is the same #8 section 28 of the Act 
Ireland,] 

Mode o f recovering Penalties. 

Sec. 21. — And be it Enacted, That all pecuniary penalties under this\ 
Act may be sued or prosecuted for and recovered for the use of her 
Majesty, in the name of her Majesty’s Advocatc-G(‘neral or Solicitor- 
General in Scotland, or of the Solicitor of Stamps and Taxes in Scot- 
land, or of any person authorized to sue or prosecute for the same, by 
writing under tlio hands of the (,'ommissioncrs of Stamps and Taxes, or 
in the name of any otheer of stamp duties, by action of debt, bill, plaint, 
or information in the Court of Exchet|uer in Scotland, or, in respect of 
any penalty not exceeding twenty pounds, by information or complaint 
before one or more justice or justices of the peace in Scotland. [The 
remainder of this clause is the same as in section 29 of the Act for 
Ireland.] 

^*ec, Interpretation of words used in the Act, 

Sec. 23. — That this Act may be amended or repealed in the present 
session of Parliament. 
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SCHEDULE (C.) 

lPlace2 C2)a^] [Months [ Year^ 

Twenty-one days after date I promise to pay A. B, of [P^aci?], or 
his order, the sum of" for value received by 

Witness, E. F. C. D. 

And the Endorsement, toties quoties. 

[.Day-] IMonth] [ Year] 

Pay the contents to G. H. of [P/ace], or his order. 

Witness J. K. A. P. 

SCHEDULE (D.) 

IPlace] [Day] IMonth] [Year] 

Twenty-one days after date pay to A. B* of [Place], or his order, 
the sum of value received, as advised by 

To E. P. of [Place] E. D. 

Witness, G. H, 

And the Endorsement, toties quoties. 

[Bay] [Month] [ Year] 

Pay the contents to J, K, of [Place], or his order. 

Witness, L* M, A, B. 


XVIII. 

Form of a Bond for a Cash Account in Scotch Banks. 

We, A. B. C. D. and E. F. considering that the bank has agreed to 
allow us a standing credit to the extent of one thousand pounds sterling 
upon a cash credit account, to be kept in the name of one of us, the said 
A. Bi, in the books of the said bank, and to be operated upon by him, and 
may also discount or purchase bills, whereon the name of the said A. B. 
or the firm of any company of which he is a partner, may stand as 
drawer, acceptor, or endorser, and that upon condition of our granting 
these presents : Therefore we, the said A. B. C. D. and E. F., hereby 
bind and oblige ourselves, as full debtors and co-obligants, and our re- 
spective heirs, executors, and successors whomsoever, all conjunctly 
and severally, to content and pay to the said bank the foresaid sum of 
one thousand pounds sterling, or such part or parts thereof as the said 
A. B. or any person or persons having his letter or other written 
authority, shall value for or draw out by orders or drafts on the said 
bank, or its manager, cashier, or any of its officers at Edinburgh, or 
any of its agents, cashiers, or other officers elsewhere, in virtue of the 
foresaid credit : and also such sum or sums of money as the said A. B. 
shall stand engaged for or be indebted, resting or owing to the said bank 
on account of any bills discounted or held by it, whereon his name as an 
individual, or the firm of any company of which he is a partner, shall 
stand as drawer, acceptor, or endorser, or any sum or sums for which he 
or they shall stand engaged or indebted to the said bank by acceptances, 
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endorsations, letters of credit, guarantees, or in any other mann^X^ ' 
way whatsoever, and all or any of which obligations as aforesaid the saiJ^, 
bank shall be entitled to place to the debit of the said account and of 
the obligants hereto, at any time before this bond is discharged and de- 
livered up, and that without intimation to any of the said parties, but 
not exceeding in all the said principal sum of one thousand pounds ster- 
ling, and interest due thereon ; and that at any time when the same 
shall be demanded after three months from the date hereof, together 
with the legal interest thereof, from the time or times of the respective 
advances until the same be repaid, with a fifth part more of the said 
principal sum due of penalty in case of failure. Atid it is hereby 
specially conditioned and agreed to, that a stated account, made out from 
the books of the said bank, and signed by one of its accountants, shall 
be sufticicnt to constitute a charge or balance against us and each of us, 
whereof no suspension shall pass at the instance of any of us, except on 
consignation only of the sum due thereon. And it is hereby declared 
that there is nothing hereby meant to supersede or vacate the security 
which the said bank already holds, or may hold, over any shares of 
stock of the said bank and profits thereon, belonging or that may belong 
to any of us for any advances under this bond or otherwise, it being 
always in the power of the said bank to appropriate or allow of the dis- 
posal in any way whatever of all or any of the shares of said stock ; and 
the said parties to this bond hereby declare that they have no lien over 
the said shares, or any right to insist upon the application of the same 
to payment of any debts to be hereby contracted. And further, the said 
parties agree that the obligation hereby come under shall remain in full 
force in the same manner and to the same extent as if such shares of 
stock had never belonged to any of the parties hereto, and it being 
hereby agreed that the said bank may allow credit on the said shares, 
or the same to be sold, and the price to be paid to the seller, or may 
apply the same to any other purpose according as it shall deem ex- 
pedient, being bound in the latter case to account only to the person or 
persons to whom the shares belonged. 

And further declaring, as the said cash credit account is to be in the 
name of the said A. B. and he is to conduct the transactions thereon, it 
is hereby especially provided and agreed to, that all communications on 
the part of the bank,, regarding either the management by him of the 
accounts or repayment of the balance or balances which may become due 
thereon, shall or may be made to us, the other parties, through the said 
A. B. with whom the said bank shall be at liberty to make any arrange- 
ments, by affording further opportunities for better management of the 
accounts according to the rules of the said bank, if deviated from, or 
in any other way required, or by giving time for repayment of the balance 
or balances thereof, without any direct application to or concurrence' by 
us the said C. D. and E. F. on the subject, until the said bank shall con- 
sider this necessary for a final settlement. And it shall also have the 
power, without consultation with or consent by us, to compromise 
with or give time to any of the parties on the bills discounted or held 
by it as aforesaid, we, the said C. D. and E. F. having always full op- 
portunity afforded us by the said bank, whenever we, or either of us, 

2 L 
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fish and apply for the same, to see any of the transactions and state of 
the said cash credit account, and other transactions of the said A. B. in 
which we may be interested by the obligations of this bond ; and the said 
bank shall only be bound to attend to any instructions we may give on 
the subject in writing, and acknowledged in writing to have been received. 
It being hereby expressly declared that all the parties to this bond are 
pari passu co-obligants to the said bank ; and that all and each of us 
are equally bound to it, and shall not be entitled to plead that any of us 
are the cautioners for the other; and we, the said A. B. and E. F. con- 
sent to the registration hereof, and of the foresaid stated accounts, in the 
books of council and session, that letters of horning on six days' charge, 
and all execution necessary, may pass on a decree to be interponed then 
and thereto, in form as officers, and for that purpose wq constitute, &c. 
In witness whereof these presents, written upon this sheet of stamped 
paper, by our procurators. Sic. 
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Ancient Dialogue concerning the Exchequer. 
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Sir John Hayward’s Account of the Merchant Adventurers . 1,5.52 

An Account concerning the Merchants of the Still Yard . 1552 
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Proposal for a Bank, by Robert Murray . . .1678 

Short Instructions for Executors of Orphans’ Portions, &c. . 1682 

On our Trade to the East Indies, by Sir Josiah Child . . 1683 

Forgery and Perjury, brief Reflections on . . . 1685 

Reasons for settling a Yearly Income on the London Orphans . 1691 

Reasons for abating Interest, by E. H. ... 1692 

The case in reference to the Orphans’ Debt . . . 1693 

The Interest of England considered, by Sir Josiah Child . 1694 

Proposal for a Land Bank, by Hugh Chamberlain . . 1694 

A brief Account of the Intended Bank . . . 1694 
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A Discourse on Trade, Coin, and Paper Credit, by Sir H. Pol- 
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Claim on the Equivalent Fund of Scotland, by John Paterson . 1708 
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407 ; theii failure and its causes, 407 
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notes, 271 ; number of bankrupts in, 
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effects produced by the seizure of the 
bankers' money by Charles the Second, 
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Astlett, Robert, his trial for defrauding 
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defence, 102 
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establishing passed, 69 ; mode of re- 
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Grocers’ Hall, 70 ; a petition to the 
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bills, 72 ; difficulties of the infant 
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a monopoly of banking, 78 ; forging 
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specting the introduction of joint 
stock banks, 121 ; measures for ex- 
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rebating to the notes of, 150 ; custom 
respecting the forged notes of, 151 ; 
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105 ; oil the renewal of its charter in 
1833, 129 ; on the renewal of its charter 
in 1844, 137 ; on its being the sole 
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solution of, 206 
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Commons, and rejection of the same 
in 1095, 347 ; in 1732, 349 
Bank of Scotland, see Scotland, 

Bankers, origin of the name, 33 
Bankers’ bills, how different from mer- 
cantile bills, 44 

Bankers, private, failures of in Ireland, 
357 ; distressed state of, in Ireland, 
361 

Banking system, great importance of, 256 
Bankrupt, origin of the term, 32 
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Barings, Messrs, accept bills for the 
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law for regulating payment of, 40; 
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quity of, 23 ; discontinuance of, 26 ; 
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the office of, 25 ; the corporation of 
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the First against the revival of, 26 
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Chamberlain, Dr., attempts to form a 
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Charles the First seizes the bankers* 
money lodged in the Mint, 189 
Charles the Second seizes the bankers* 
money lodged in the Exchequer, 196 ; 
improves the coinage, 9 
Charter of the Bank of England, propo- 
posals on the renewal <ff, in 1833, 129 
Cheques on bankers; laws relating to, 59 
Cashier of the Bank, his duties, 164 
Child, Francis, banker, in Fleet Street, 
account of, 215, 

Child, Sir Josiab, bis opinion respecting 
the redaction of interest, 34 ; his ac- 
count of the early London bankers, 
199 

Clearing house, bankers’, origin and de- 
scription of, 216 

Clifford, Sir Thomas, advises Charles 
the Second to rob the hankers, 196 
Coins of gold and silver, origin of, . 2 ; 
first ordinance in England respecting, 
7 ; attempt of Charles the First to 
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the causes of the forgeries of bank- 
notes, 148 

Co-partnership of more than six persons 
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Stamp Office, 277 ; on the circulation 
of bills by, 262 ; opj)osition of, to the 
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nature of their business, 279 ; ingenious 
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Coutts, Thomas, account of, 229. 
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D. 
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D’Avenant, Dr., his opinion of the Bank 
of England, 73. 

Debts of Government different from 
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Deposits in Scotch banks, estimated 
amount of. 427. 
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on the depression of trade, and want 
of hanking accommodation, 361. 

E. 
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perty to the castle of Edinburgh on 
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Charles, in 1745, 415. 
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Merchant Adventurers, 20. 
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tion of, 409 ; Commissioners of, ch- 
ain a charter for a bank, 411. 

Exchange, attempt to alter the course of, 
by royal authority, 27 ; course of, 
how regulated, 48 ; account of a large 
transaction effected by, 49 ; difference 
between the trade of America with 
England, and England with America, 
51, 

Exchange Brokers, nature of their trans- 
actions, and their convenience to mer- 
chants, 47. 

Exchequer, origin of, 14 ; bills, their first 
introduction, 17 ; originally the Bank of 
the Lord High Treasurer, 18 ; Barons 
of, their duties, 18; Bank clerks at- 
tend daily at, 19; mode of transact- 
ing business at, 19 ; money lodged 
in by bankers seized by Charles the 
Second, 197. 


F. 

Fauntleroy, Henry, account of, 248. 

Failure, of Irish banks, 357 ; of Scotch 
banks, 437. 

Foreign bills of exchange, on the regula- 
tion of, 49 ; placed under royal au- 
thority, 22. 

Forgery of bank notes, first execution 
for, 83. 

Funded debt, see National Debt, 
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Gold and silver substitutes for barter, 
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Goldsmiths, England, early account of 
and mode of transacting business, 
180 

Goldsmiths, Scotland, some account of, 
396 

Goldsmiths supersede the Lombards as 
bankers, 188 

Government Stock not considered an 
eligible security for the issues of 
country bankers, 282 

Grace, on days of, 45 

Gresham, Sir Tliomas, account of, 23 

Grocers’ Hall, Bank of England com- 
mence business at, 70 

Guy, John, account of, 210 ; founder of 
Guy^s Hospital, 212 


H. 

Hamilton, Dr. C., his exposure of Mr. 
Pitt's sinking fund, 183 


Henry the Third pays his deh 
Pope by bills of exchange d. of 
bishops, 36 

Miberiiian Bank of Ireland, account ot, 

379 

Hoares, Messrs, bankers, Fleet-street, 
origin of, 221 

Holland, John, his account of the forma- 
tion of the Bank of Scotland, 402 

House of Commons of Ireland refuse to 
sanction a public bank for Ireland, 351 

Huddersfield Banking Company, forma- 
tion of, 309 

Huskisson, Mr. his opinion respecting 
the undue appropriation of the profits 
the Bank of England, 106 


I. J. 

Inspector of bank notes, action against 
for false imprisonment, 151 

Interest of money, opposition to, 33 ; 
first Act legalizing the taking of, 33 ; 
fixed by James the First at eight per 
cent., 34 ; reduced to six per cent, 
by Cromwell, 34 ; reduced to five 
per cent, by Queen Anne, 34 

Ireland, Bank of, abstract of the Act for 
establishing the* bank, 363; first Di- 
rectors of, 369 ; purchase the Parlia- 
ment House in Dublin, and convert it 
into a bank, 370 ; e^cclusive privilege 
of banking in Ireland granted to, 373 ; 
success of after the suspension of cash 
payments, 374 ; number of clerks in, 
and expenses of, 376 ; refuse to take 
Bank of England notes, 378 ; opposi- 
tion to the establishing of joint stock 
banks in Ireland, 379. 

Irish mode of stopping a bank by publicly 
burning the banker’s notes, 380. 

Jews, their first introduction into Eng- 
land, 28 ; the first bankers, 29 ; se- 
verities practised towards them by the 
early English monarchs, 30 ; their 
expulsion from England, and conse- 
quences thereof, 3 1 ; inventors of bills 
of exchange, 29 

Joint Stock Banks, prohibition X the 
formation of did not extend to Scot- 
land, 306 ; number of partners in, 
and amount of subscribed capital of, 
in England, 309 ; opinion of the Se- 
cret Committee of the House of Com- 
mons respecting, 311 ; how to pro- 
ceed against a shareholder indebted 
to, 313 ; defects in the management 
of, 316 ; danger of adopting the shares 
of any other joint stock company, 
317 ; defects in the system of agen- 
cies, 318 ; future prospects and politi- 
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cal influence of, 328 ; mode of eficct- 
ing sale of the shares of, 329 
Jones Loyd’s Bank, origin of, 232. * 


K. 

King’s exchanger, see Cambium Regis. 


L. 

Lamb, Samuel, proposal for a bank sub- 
mitted to Cromwell, l‘)2. 

Land Bank, attempt to form one in 
1G94.5, 207. 

Land considered as a security for country 
bankers’ notes, 282 ; rent of, how first 
paid, 15. 

Licence, country banks compelled to 
take out one annually, 27(). 

Limitation of the number of partners in 
banks to six, 78. 

Limitation of the liabilities of the char- 
tered banks of Scotland, 418. 

Limitafion of the liabilities of share- 
holders in banks proposed, 310. 

Liverpool, Lord, his letter to the Bank 
of England, proposing the formation 
of branch banks and joint stock banks, 
117; his opinion tespectiug private 
banks, 123. 

Loan Societies in Ireland, account of, 
381. 

Loans, government manner of effecting, 

88 . 

Lombard-house, description of, 213. 

Lombards, their first introduction into 
England as bankers, 31 ; many of them 
banished for practising usury, 31. 

London bankers. Sir Josiah Child’s 
description of their first introduction 
in 1663, 190; their money lodged in 
the Mint seized by Charles the First, 
189 ; money lodged in the Excheipier 
seized by Charles the Second, 196; 
list of, whose money was seized by 
Charles the Second, 200 ; consequences 
resulting from the seizure of the 
bankers’ money, 201 ; the money due 
to forms the first item in the National 
Debt, 203 ; why they ceased to issue 
notes, 213 ; first oflScial list of, with 
their several signs, 220 ; establish the 
clearing-house, 216 ; description of 
the transactions carried on there, 217 ; 
success of attributable to the absence 
of legislative interference, 258. 

London, corporation of, attempt to form 
a bank, 204. 

London Joint Stock Bank, account of, 

323. 

London and Westminster Bank petition 


the House of Commons, 321 ; oppo- 
sition of the Bahk of England to, 322; 
its successful career, 321. \ 

Lords, Committee of, report on Scotch 
banking, 434, 

Ludicrous scene in an Irisl^bank, 384. 


M. 

Malachi Malagrowther on Scotch bank- 
ing 42 8 

Manufacturing counties using bank notes, 
number of bankrupts in, 271. 

Memorial to the Lords of the Treasury 
on tile law of partnership in Ireland, 
387. 

Mercantile bills, wherein they differ from 
baoktns’ hills, 44. 

M ercliant Adventurers, their ancient 
privileges, 20 ; lend money to h]d- 
ward the Sixth, 20; lend money to 
Cromwell, 21 ; petition for their sup- 
pression, 21. 

Merchants of the Steel -yard, their first 
introduction, 21 ; their suppression, 
22 . 

Million bank, formation and dissolution 
of, 206. 

Mint, money of the bankers lodged 
therein seized by Charles the First, 
189. 

Mint, new, 8. 

Mints, formerly established in monas- 
teries, 1 

Money, regulation of, 4. 

Moneyers, Com))any of, account of, 27. 

Monopolies, object of, on their first in- 
troduction, 19. 

Monopoly of exclusive banking, and its 
consequences, 306. 


N. 

National money, early account of, 4 ; 
legal opinions respecting, 4 ; early re- 
gulations of, 6. 

National Debt, origin of, 172 ; consists 
of perpetual and redeemable annuities, 
174. 

New bank, attempt to fi^m one in oppo- 
sition to the Bank of England, 98. 

Newland, Abraham, his exposition of 
the transactions of the Bank with the 
government, 167 ; presented with a 
service of plate on his retirement from 
the Bank, 148. 

Northern and Central Bank, account of 
its formation, 324 ; first report of, 329; 
serious consequences to, from having 
clergymen as shareholders, 313 ; their 
proceedings the subject of parliamen- 
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tary inquiry, 325 j. misconduct of the 
directors of, 326. 

Norwich and Norfolk Bank, failure of, 
327. 

Notes, Bank of England, nature and 
quality Of, 150. 

Notes, country, first issue of, 260 ; mis- 
trust in, and its causes, 207 ; great 
change in the circulation of, 270 ; first 
stamped, 274 ; state of the law re- 
specting the issue of, 276 ; reflections 
on the restriction of the issues of, 270- 

Notes, Irish, curious Act for regulating 
the payment of, 285. 

Notes, optional, Scotland, suppressed by 
Act of Parliament, 417. 

Notes, promissory, distinction between 
them and bills of exchange, 43. 

Notes, Scotch, attempt to assimilate their 
circulation to that of England, 428. 

Notes, small, proposal to make country 
bankers give security for, 281. 


O. 

Optional notes suppressed, 416 ; copy of 
one, 

Order in Council directing the Bank of 
England to suspend its payments in 
specie, 90 

Orphans' fund, monies belonging to the 
Orphans misapplied by the Corpora- 
tion of London, 205 


P. 

Panic, first account of one in the reign 
of Charles the Second, 195 ; in 1825, 
account of, 115 

Parnell, Sir Henry, his opinion of the 
trade of banking, 300 ; on the Scotch 
system of banking, 436 

Partnership, defects in the law of, 306 ; 
report on the law of, as it affects joint 
stock banks, 31 1 ; defect in the law of 
in Ireland, 354 ; anonymous act, in 
Ireland, 355 

Partnerships in banks, effects of the law 
respecting, 314 

Paterson, William, founder of the Bank 
of England, his account of, 67 ; estab- 
lishes the Darien Company of Scotland, 
397 ; failure of, 399 

Peel, Sir Robert, his currency measure 
of 1819, 1 12 j his remarks on propos- 
ing the renewal of the Bank Charter 
in 1844, 136 

Penny, the only coin in England at one 
time, 3 

Pennyweight, its origin, 2 
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Fix, mode of conducting the trial of 
.the, 11 

Pound, Saxon, its weight, 3 

Pound, standard weight in gold first set- 
tled, 7 

Pounds, shillings, and pence, introduc- 
tion of the terms as monies of ac- 
count, 3 

Price, Dr. his opinion of the plan of bor- 
rowing money by the government, 
175 ; his scheme for paying off the 
national debt, 182 

Privy Council, debates in respecting the 
formation of the Bank of England, 67 ; 
order of directing the Bank of Eng- 
land to suspend payments in specie, 90 

Profils of the Bank of England, sources 
of, 155 

Profits of London bankers, account of, 
256 

Promissory notes, distinction between 
them and bills of exchange, 58 

Provincial Bank of Ireland, account of, 
391 ; action against by the Bank of 
Ireland, for an infringement of their 
Act of Parliament, 392 

Public income paid into the Bank of 
England, 19 


R. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, on the union of 
Scotland with England, 408 
Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1797, respecting the 
affairs of the Bank, 94 ; on joint stock 
banking, 3 1 1 

Report of the House of Lords on Scotch 
banking, 434 

Revenue of the Crown, early account of, 
M 

Richards, Mr. his opinion respecting 
the effects of the run on the Bank of 
England in 1825, 115 
Rogers and Co., singular robbery of, 247 
Rothschild, N. M. account of, 61 
Royal Bank of Scotland, early account 
of, and description of its charter, 412 ; 
oppose the Bank of Scotland, and 
compel it to stop payment, 414 


S. 

Saint Thomas A'Beckett, Brethren of, 
19 

Scotch banking, arguments for and 
against, 428 ; the basis of the credit 
reposed in, 433 ; opinions of the House 
of Lords thereon, 434 

Scotch banks, nature of the deposits in, 
419; small amount of losses by, 421 ; 
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regulations of for exchaagiog each 
other's notes, 422 ; small amount of 
losses by cash credits, 421 ; branches 
of, and their regulations, 426 ; num> 
her of people in Scotland employing 
bankers, 438 ; defects in the system 
of, 439 

Scotch system of banking recommended 
for adoption in England, 43G 

Scotland, Bank of, account of its forma- 
tion, 402 ; abstract of the Scots Act 
for establishing the, 403 ; issue one 
and two pound notes, in 1704, 406 ; 
the only bank established by Act of 
Parliament in Scotland, 409 ; oppose 
the formation of the Royal Bank, 
412; suspend payment of its notes, 
expediency adopted thereupon, 414 ; 
unsuccessf^ul attempt to form branches, 
415 ; assimilation of its capital to the 
English currency, 417 ; the privilege 
in their Act of Parliament for natu- 
ralizing foreigners being shareholders 
abolished, 418 

Scotland^aw of, in reference to bills of 
exchange, different to that of England, 
441, 

Sheriffs, their duties under the Anglo- 
Norman kings, 16 

Sinking Fund, by Walpole, origin of, 
180; misapplication of, 181 ; and its 
tinal extinction, 184 

Smith, Adam, his view of the capital of 
a country, 265 ; his opinion of the 
trade of banking 266 ; his account of 
the scarcity of money in Scotland, 
435 

South Sea Company incorporated, 209 

Spiritual persons incapacitated from be- 
ing shareholders in banks, 313 

Stamp duty first applied to country 
notes, 274 

Standard of coins, 6 


Stephenson, Rowland, account of, 252 
Sterling, origin ol^the term, 6 
Stuart, Sir James, qn the banks of Scot- 
land, 436 

Summary of the Acts relating to the 
restriction of specie payments by thq 
Bank of England, llO 


T. 

Tallies, description of, 16; discontinu- 
ance of, 1 7 

Thellusson, Peter, account of, 225 
Transfer duties, scale of, 329 
Trial, remarkable one, respecting a bank 
note, 83 

Troy weight, its definition, 2 


U. 

Unclaimed dividends first appropriated 
for the use of the government, 85 

Unfunded debt, see National Debt. 

Unlimited liabilities of shareholders in 
joint stock banks, effects of, 309 

Usance on bills of exchange, bow com- 
puted, 46 

Usury, Jews accused of, 33 ; Lom- 
bards accused of, 33 


W. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, forms the Sinking 
Fund, 180 

Wednesdays Club, some account of, 67 
Wood, James, of Gloucester, account of, 
262 

Wool voted by Parliamcut fis subsidies 
to the crown, 20 
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ERRATA. 


P«ge 

1 43, line 14 

from the top, 

for “ issue '' read “ issuer.” 

» 

44, „ 

18 

99 

for “ banks ” read ** bank.” 

»» 

68, „ 

26 

99 

for “ the exorbitant ” read “ their exorbiti^t.^^. 

)) 

o 

o 

22 

99 

for ** and the first bonus was granted ” 





and was the first ” &c. ^ 

9 ) 

101, „ 

16 

99 

omit ” Opinions respecting the Bank being 





sole Bank of Issue ” in contents. ^ f 

*9 

105, „ 

6 

from the bottom for “ or the days read ** on the days/^ 

n 

105, „ 

2 

99 

for exchange” read ** exchanges.” 

») 

no, „ 

20 

&21 „ 

omit ” £ ” before the figures. 

» 

110, „ 

16 

99 

omit ” 1 .'* after the figures. 

>9 

191, „ 

13 

99 

for ” mortgagee ” read ” mortgagor.” 

>* 

221, „ 

222, „ 

5 

3 

from the top, ) 

99 ' 

for “ Gostling ” read “ Gosling.” 

»} 

239, „ 

12 

99 

for “parties” read “ porter.” 

w 

241, „ 

3 

99 

for “ their ” read “ this.” 

»» 

280, „ 

2 from the bottom, 

for “ note ” read “ notes.” 

»» 

288, „ 

6 

from the top, 

for “ 19/.10S. for 20/.” read “ 19s. fid. for 80#;^^ 

♦> 

289, „ 

13 

99 

for “ manner ” read “ matter.” 

>9 

308, „ 

21 

99 

for “neglect” read “ neglects.” 
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